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WHATEVER complications may arise from the invasion of Morocco 
by a Spanish force, it is quite certain that the existence of a land 
of bigoted fanatics, hostile to Christianity and civilisation alike, rebels 
and plunderers by land and pirates at sea, whenever they can be so with 
impunity, and that at the very entrance into the Mediterranean, isa state 
of things which ought not to have been so long tolerated, and cannot 
continue to be tolerated with safety to Europe. It is possible that 
Providence would not have allowed the rock of Gibraltar, the keys of the 
straits, to have been held by one European power to the Sielaiien of 
others, and that for so long a period of time, had it not been for the 
infinite good done by that power in checking piracy, and preserving, 
during the past century and a half, thousands of ~~ Christians from 
slavery and torture, or from a fate that to many has been worse than 
death. But still Great Britain has by no means done all that behoved 
her in so important a trust. There has, in the language of Mr. Richard- 
son, been too much of “that crouching and subservient policy which the 
Gibraltar authorities have always judged it expedient to show towards 
the Maroquines.”* 

M. Rey, a Frenchman, has also exposed the system pursued in a few 
bitter sentences. “ Voluntary humbling of European nations, always 
ready to pander to Moorish rapacity, even without reaping any advan 
for it, and who submit themselves to be uselessly ransomed. As to the 
English, they show suppleness and prudence, sacrificing, national dig- 
nity to the prosperity of commerce; the sultans are not backward in 
taking advantage adroitly of a situation so favourable and so almost 
unique; such is the picture of the diplomatic relations we have sketched.” 
It was not to be expected that our intelligent consul-general, Mr. 
Drummond Hay, would back such assertions to their full extent. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Hay has done all in his power to uphold British 
dignity as far as the “system” permitted him; but the system that 
tolerates obsequiousness, never indicates the rights of nations, and 
upholds the perfectly Chinese system of exclusiveness of the Sherifian 
court, is not only erroneous—it is degrading. The spirit of the Christian 
West, which has invaded the most secret councils of the Eastern world, 
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Turkey, Persia, and all the countries subjected to Ottoman rule, is still 
excluded by the haughty sherifs of the Muhammadan West. 

The Prince de Joinville was once going to open Morocco, as it has been 
attempted to open China; but bullets and shot, which his royal highness 
showered upon Tangiers and Mogador, only closed faster the approaches 
and routes of this well-guarded empire. The French boasted that they 
had obtained from the emperor permission for Europeans to travel in 
Morocco without let or hindrance. But not only is the interior tabooed to 
the conquerors of Isly, but it is equally so to the English, whose so-called 
“ diplomatic intercourse’ began in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 
uly 28 sustained on the distant terms of a humiliating friendship ever 
since, has never procured for them the right to travel, without the special 
permission and cognisance of the authorities. 

The toleration of so exclusive, haughty, fanatic, and hostile a power at 
the very gates of Europe is, indeed, one of those stupendous blunders that 
can only find its explanation in the fact that it arises from the mistaken 
jealousy of one European nation over another, and by which they are led 
to uphold, as at Constantinople, a barbarous system, rather than that any 
one of them should enjoy advantages by putting a stop to such a state of 
things to the exclusion of another. 

The very industrious classes of the country itsel/—Europeans, Jews, 
and even Moors—call aloud for protection from the rapacity of their own 
government on the one hand, and the oppression of a lawless populace on 
the other. It may suit civilised nations to ignore this state of things, but 
the day of retribution and of downfal must one day come, as will be the 
case also with that sublime farce yclept the Ottoman Porte. One nation 
will do its duty if another will not, and those who have held aloof from 
taking the initiative may puff and blow and talk about rights, and insist 
upon non-occupation, but the edifice is so utterly corrupt and bad, that, 
once in it, the instinct of self-preservation will show the necessity for re- 
maining there, and a tenure not at first contemplated will become with 
nations and people so circumstanced an act of charity and justice to 
others, forced upon the first occupants. Such a result may not follow at 
once, but it must inevitably come with the progress of time. 

The hold of that fine strip of land, which corresponds to the Mauretania 
of the ancientg—the Moghribu-l-Aksa, or extreme west of the Arabs—by 
the descendants of the Moravedi, is, since the French have become pos- 
sessed of Algeria, or Moghribu-l-Ausat, an anachronism and a solecism. 
It is the rejection of the scum of Muhammadanism into the most remote 
prolongation of Atlas, the last figment of Barbary, and then the uphold- 
ing of it there by international jealousies, for the express trouble, and 
annoyance, and misery of every civilised nation in the world. The time 
for a purely selfish and egotistical policy of any nation, however great, is 
now gone i It would be well if this was more generally understood 
and accepted. If Great Britain, notwithstanding the prodigious advan- 
t iven to the opening of commerce by the use of steam-boats of 
light Sadeghi has failed to utilise the great rivers of the East—the 
Burramputer, the Irawaddy, or the rivers of Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin- 
China—it cannot feel surprised that others should enter into occupation 
of the lands they water. If France obtained the assistance of Spain to induce 
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and their towns to intercourse, so likewise Great Britain appears now to 
be glad to avail itself of the help of France to open the Yang-tse-Kiang 
to commercial navigation. If Great Britain failed to avail itself of the 


opportunity presented in the opening of the Euphrates and Tigris, wh 
should it Ane the undertaking of an interoceanic canal by others ? if 
the latter project is not feasible, the failure will, at all events, lay at 
another door; all that we have to do is to avoid an unsafe investment. 
As to preponderance of power to be obtained by such an undertaking, it 
is so remote a result, and one that could be so readily counterbalanced, 
that it is not worth the ignominy which is entailed by perseverance in a 


petty and vexatious policy of opposition. 
So again with regard to Morocco. Great Britain has held the incom- 

arable fortress of Gibraltar for now upwards of a century and a half, and 
if she has failed in rendering the passage of the Pillars of Hercules safe, 
if the piratical rovers of the bold Rifians still scour the Mediterranean 
and the industrious denizens of Tangiers, Tetuan, Al Araish, and of all the 
other towns and ports on the coast or in the interior, have never known 
what are peace or security in the' pursuit of life, it is not at all surprisin 
that other suffering nations should take up the cudgels to chastise, | 
the arms to subdue, such a nest of long-tolerated impudence, vagabond- 
age, and misrule. We are happy to find that Captain Cave, an African 
traveller, in his introduction to “ Richardson’s Travels,” takes nearly 
the same view of the subject as ourselves ; 


Let us, however, suppose, that the present action of France and Spain should 
result in the subversion of the atrocious system of government practised in 
Morocco: a guarantee from the conquerors that our existing commercial privi- 
leges should be respected, would alone be required to ensure the protection of 
our interests, and what an extended field would the facilities for penetrating 
into the interior open to us! We must also remember that Napoleon III., in 
heart, is a free-trader; and, should Destiny ever appoint him the arbiter of 
Morocco, the protectionist pressure of a certain deluded class in France would 
be impotent against his policy in Western Barbary, a country perhaps more 
hostile to the European than China. Sailors and others, who have had the 
misfortune to be cast on the inhospitable shore of Northern Africa, have been 
sent far inland into slavery to drag out a miserable existence; and, at this 
moment, there are many white Christian slaves in the southern and eastern pro- 
vinces of the empire. 

Should the war not result in conquest, the least we have a right to expect is, 
that toleration should be forced upon the Moors, and that European capital and 
labour should be allowed a free development throughout their empire. A 
flourishing trade would soon spring up, nature havin Tlessed Barbary with an 
excellent soil and climate, besides vast mineral wealth in its mountains; lead, 
copper, and antimony are found in them. ‘The plains produce corn, rice, and 
indigo; the forests of cedar, ilex, cork and olive-trees are scattered over a vast 
extent, and contain antelopes, wild-boars, and other species of game ; Barbary 
also possesses an excellent breed of horses. The principal manufactures are 
leather, shawls, and carpets. 

England has, but a short time since, succeeded in emancipating her Jewish 
brethren from their few remaining disabilities; an opportunity may now be at 
* hand of ameliorating the condition of those in the empire of Morocco, who are 
forced to submit to a grinding persecution, and are merely tolerated because 
they are useful. They supply many wants of the Moorish population; are the 
best, and in many handicrafts the only artificers, and are much employed by the 
government in financial occupations. They are compelled to occupy a distinct 
quarter of the town they inhabit; are permitted ne to wear black garments, 
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considered too noble an animal to carry a 
shoes on passing a mosque. Even the 
} ill-treat them in various ways, and the slightest 
retaliation was formerly punished with death, and would nowj be 
the bastinado. They are more heavily taxed than any other class, 
contributions are often levied on them. 
! why should we respect the national existence of any community of 
Mahometans? Have we effaced from our memory their treachery and inhuman 
cruelty in India; their utter worthlessness in Turkey ; their neglect in taking 
advantage of the richness with which nature has blest the countries in their 
Fae and their conguest from Christendom of one of the fairest portions 
of Europe. : 

Civilisation cries aloud for retribution on a race whose religion teaches them 
to regard us as “dogs.” Surely, far from protecting and cherishing, we should 
hunt them out of the fair lands they occupy, and force them back on the deserts 
which vomited them forth on our ancestors ten centuries ago. Brief periods of 
glory at Cairo, and Granada, should not protect those who are now 

ves to the lowest vices that degrade human nature. No administrative 
reforms are at all practicable; thei moral maladies have attacked the vital 
element ; the sole cure is conquest, and the substitution of-Christian govern- 
ments in northern Africa, and Turkey in Europe and Asia. Russia, France, 
Austria, Greece, and Spain are weary of the excesses of their savage neigh- 
bours ; none can be honestly inclined to stay their avenging swords. 


Mr. Richardson himself, also, after describingJat length the excessive 
exclusiveness and the suspicious distrust of the Sherifian court, the sullen 
and unquenchable spirit of revenge engendered by the battle of Isly and 
the bombardment of Tangiers and Mogador, and the loss of influence 
entailed by the neutrality of Great Britain, concludes, “ Islamism will 
wear itself out—the crescent must wane.” 

This country has ever been the high court of turmoil and trouble,* 
as part of Numidia, Mauretania, rose in insurrection against Ptolemy, 
son of Juba, and was subdued by Claudius Cesar, who divided the land 
into two prefectures, Tingitana, from Tingis, now Tangiers, and Maure- 
tania Cwsariensis, from the port of that name now in Algeria. When 
the Roman Empire was dismembered by the Northern hordes, Mauretania 
fell to the share of the Goths, in whose-power it continued till the year 
600, but the land of Satyrs was never doomed to know tranquillity: the 
Goths yielded it to the Vandals, the Vandals to the Greeks, and the 
Greeks, in their turn, were expelled by the Saracens. 

Nor was this debatable frontier between the Mediterranean and the 
Atlantic, the narrow strait between Europe and Africa, 


Herculeo dirimente freto, 


less a land of trouble under the ascendancy of the followers of the 
Prophet than it had been under the rule of Europeans. The dynasty of 
the so-called Aglabites, whose original seat of empire was fixed at Kairwan 
(the name of which is still preserved in that of a tribe, Kirruwan, pro- 
nounced Kirwan), and that of the Edrisites, or Edristes, whose capital 
was Fez (789-908), were both subjugated by the Fatimites, so called 
after the pearl-like Fatima, and who, being afterwards occupied with the 
conquest of Egypt, allowed the Zuheirites, or Zeirids, to usurp their 
western possessions (972). The latter were again succeeded by the 
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* “Numidasque rebelles”—(Ovid.) They were also vagi, fugaces, indomiti, 
belligeri, and feroces, with the Romans. r wie Te 
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Moravedi, or Marabuts, who rose into military consequence in A.D. 1069, 
under Abu Bekr, Ben Omar Lamethuni, a celebrated reformer of the 
Muhammadan religion, who created a sect, marked, in the first instance, 
by furious zeal, which, issuing from the desert like a fiery hurficane, 
fesntined by turns Africa and Europe. They not only, under their emir, 
Al Mumenim, or “ Prince of the Faithful,’ conquered a part of 
Barbary, but they even carried their arms into Spain, where they defeated 
the Christian forces in the great battle of Sala, a.p. 1086. But the eccle- 
siastical and political sway even of this enterprising sect only lasted for 
eighty Tyears. In the middle of the tw century, they gave way 
before he Almohades, supposed to have been of the Berber nation. 
These, in their turn, became masters of Mogribu-l-Aksa, or the great 
empire of the west, and their princes assumed the title of Khalifs. After 
the lapse of a century, intestine discords laid the Almohades open to the 
successful inroads of rival tribes; about 1250 the Merinites seized Fez 
and Morocco, but made no effort to re-establish the great empire of 
Moghrib. Their power was overthrown by the Oatagi, or Oatazi, which 
circumstance gave an opportunity to a sherif (Aulad Ali), or descendant 
of ;}Muhammad, settled at Tafilet, to seize the sceptre, which he left to 
his family. The present sultan is of this family, which, notwithstanding 
frequent revolutions, and sundry acts of reprisal on the part of European 

wers, has, owing to the international jealousy of those very powers, 

n enabled to hold its sway over a nation of bandits and pirates, with a 
small number of commercial centres from whence to derive a revenue, for 
nearly three centuries. 

The Orientals have attached many pleasing and poetic names, full of 
significance, to the physical features of the country, as also to localities. 
Mountains are chiefly named after the tribes which inhabit them, but 
there are many exceptions to this, such as Adral (Deren in Berber), or 
Atlas; Aidu-Agal, the great mountain, or Western Atlas; Al-Alem, the 
landmark or standard; Ayyanah, country of springs; Bahrein, the 
mount of the two seas; Jebelu-th-thelg, the saowy mountains; be- 
sides many others. Tribes in Morocco are variously {Perper by the 
Berber designation of Kabileh, plural Kabayil, whence our word Kabyles, 
erroneously used to express a people or nation ; by the term Aith, Berber, 
for “‘children” and “sons;” by Weld, the Moorish for the same, Aulad 
in the plural, and by the old Arabic word Ben, also sons or children, 
plural, Beni. The so-called Berbers, a name supposed to be corrupted 
from the Roman “ Barbarian,” designate themselves as Amazigh, “ the 
Great,” and their language Tamazigh and Shilah, which, in the plural 
Shuluh, is also the name of one of their chief tribes, Thus, we have the 
well-known port of Mazagan, properly Mazighan, the abode of the 
Amazighs. One of the primitive tribes of the same people is designated 
by the simple term of Beranis, plural of Burnus, or cloak, equivalent to 
the cloak-wearers. 

The names of tribes are, in other instances, more significant, Some- 
times they are patriarchal, as in the instance of the Aith Is-hak, or 
children of Isaac, and Aith Yakub, the children of Jacob. With the 
Arabs the associations differ, as in the case of the Beni Ali, or sons of 
Ali; and the Hoseini, or descendants of |Husain. But we have amon 
these, also, the Beni Ibrahim, or sons of Abraham ; and even the Aul 
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Isa, or children yt ye vah, inhabiting take — ee from physical 
peculiarities, as i inhabiting valleys ; -bu-ris, children 
of the father of feathers—i. e. snow; others from their occupations, as 
Mezatah, oil vendors; Thawulalin, herdsmen; Zerarah, graziers; and 
Rahalah, travellers: others, again, from the vegetation of the districts 
a as Arkan, tribe of the Eleodendron, or Moorish olive ; 


A Duleim, children of the sycamore ; Aulad Talhah, children of the 
gum-tree ; and Beni Tamarah, sons of dates. Some names bear testi- 
mony to attributes, as Aulad-abu-Aziz, the excellent or exalted; Lahanah, 
the fhespithde Zoheir, the splendid; and Sadratah, the astonished. 
‘Others record reminiscences of a less flattering character, as Beni Garir, 
sons of the unskilful ; Beni Meskin, sons of the poor; Beni Felil, sons of 
the ejected; Zawaghah, seducers; Mishboyah, the stung by scorpions ; 
and Aits-i-sim, the sons of the passing winds. 

The names of provinces and districts are, like those of mountains, in 
main part derived from the names of the tribes that dwell in them. But 
there are many exceptions ; for example: Tedlah, the rising country, and 
Sus, the limitrophal or border country. Then, again, we have Bilad-esh- 
Shurrefa, the country of the sherifs ; Bilad-es-Sukkur, the sugar country ; 
Biladu-l-Ahmar, the red country; and Biladu-l-Jerid, the land of 
Javelins. 

The names of towns and villages are almost always significant. We 
will not refer to the former here, as we may have to return to them. 
Among the villages, we have Hulwan, sweet or pleasant ; Tabulawant, 
the abode of the ferrymen; Abdun, village of servants; Dhu-Kasal, the 
master of the sharp sword; Kalha, hovels; and Zehbel, dung. Then 
we have peculiarities derived from vegetation, or other circumstances, as 
Naranjah, village of oranges ; Tomara, fruit-trees ; Zerah, where reeds 
grow; Bohayim, cattle; Daimus, den or cave; and El Khaimah, the 
tent. Other names are equally significant, as Idaultit, mines; Sakiyah, 
water-wheel; Tefuf, smoke; Thamuda, boar; Zerku, sand-hill; and 
Zeinat, the ornamented. Many villages, as all over the East, are desig- 
nated as Sok, market—plural, Aswak. To this name is often superadded 
the day of the week on which the market is held, as Sok-el-Arba, or 
Wednesday market ; or of the tribe, as Sok Dar Aith Thanah, market 
of the Thanah tribe. Some villages, and even towns, are designated 
after one house, or Dar, a practice much in vogue with the Syrians of 
old, whose Beits have become classical, as in Bethelem. ‘Thus we have 
Dar Mubarek, blessed house ; Dar-el-Beida, white house ; Dar Ummus-s- 
Sultan, house of the sultan’s mother; and Dar Jedidah, new house—a 

rt of Fez. Still more characteristic are Ummu-l-Janibah, mother of 
the camel’s loads; Ummu-l-Heffan, mother of the young ostrich ; and 
Ummu-l-Hudaja, mother of the camel’s shriek. We have in the East 
mother of bugs, mother of mosquitoes, and mother of thieves, as warn- 
ings to wayfarers. 

The names of plains are almost always characteristic, as in Adahsun, 
plenty of corn; Halin, grassy; Samirah, well-watered fields; and 

ulgah, a watering plain. So also with regard to valleys, as Fahs-ur- 
Rihan, myrtle valley ; and Ghut Sedamah, “the low valley of adversity.” 
Passes and defiles are, throughout the East, designated as old men, old 
women, aud the bearded, from the slow and cautious manner in which 
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the youngest must wend their way through them. In Morocco, we have 
Thaguth, “the old woman ;” El Kheuk, the strangler; Rukbah-dhi-l- 
Jemel, the camel’s neck; Kunagh-el-Gherban, passage of the ravens; 
Bibawan, the two gates ; and Buris, father of feathers, or snow, all sig- 
nificant names. 

The names of rivers are not less so, as Abu Fekrun, the father of 
tortoises; Afzarah, sandy, or running in sand; Bat, something that 
dwindles into nothing ; Dernah, dirty ; ee thirst-quench- 
ing torrent; El Knus, a bow; Muluhat, salt river; Nihah, quiet river ; 
Tamsukht, the moistener ; Tanin, full of reeds; Wad-el-Arsah, river of 
the orchards; Wad-el-Ayyashah, the life-giving ; and Wad-el-Mahsan, 
the benefactor. So also with regard to the names of springs (Ain, 
plural Ayun), as Ain-el-Berdat, the cold spring; Ain Nalu, the sweet 
spring; Ayun-el-Esnam, idol springs ; and Ayun Muluk, the sources of 
the kings. Many of these names also indicate villages. Ras-ul-Ain, or 
head springs or waters, also abound. Wells, in a country where water is 
of first importance, are not less favoured. We have Suweiniyah, the 
small wells; Tansur, the well-defended—both villages; Abu erevi, 
place where the ostriches deposit their eggs ; and Miat Bir, the hundred 
wells. Fords have also their peculiar designations: Meshra Halluf, ford 
of the wild-boar; Meshrat-esfa, ford of the lighted mules (deep ford) ; 
and Halif-wa-Ghuss, “swear and pass on.” 

Islands have all significant names, as have also the headlands and capes, 
however much disfigured in our maps. One or two examples will suffice: 
as Jezairu-l-Ja'farin, islands of the Beni-Jafar, our Zafarines and Chaffa- 
rines ; Jezairu-l-Ghanem, sheep islands; Jesairu-l-Habib, friends’ islands ; 
Cape Mulai-abu-Sellum, father ladder; Ras-ush-Shakkar, end of the 
vineyards, our Cape Spartel; and Baba, or “father” promontory. 

Among the more remarkable castles are: Al Kasr Kebir, the great 
castle; Aksabei-sh-shurefa, the castle of the sherifs; Kasbat-aith-usi, the 
stronghold of the tribe Aith-usi; Kasbat-ali-ben-Hasan, palace of Ali, 
son of Hasan; Kasbat-ez-Zettat, castle of the bridal ornaments; and 
Kasbat Juzulah, castle of the Gezula (ancient Getulians), 

Among some of the more remarkable edifices are the Kutubiyah, or 
the library; the chief mosque at Morocco, two hundred and twenty feet 
high; na the Sauma’-ah-Hasan, a tower at Rabat, two hundred and 
fifty feet above the sea. There are no end of Kobbehs, or saints’ tombs. 
The most notable are those of Abdu-n-nebi, or of the Prophet’s servant; 
of Abu Nasir, the protector or defender of Mojahidin, or of the warriors 
of the faith (three tombs near Tangiers); Shellah, “end of journey,” 
near Sala. Then, again, we have Sherradi, a sanctuary for fugitives ; 
Sidi Kuskusu, a saint’s tomb, where Kuskusu was given to travellers; 
besides several Zawiyah, plural Zawaya, retreats in which devotees retire 
from the world, as Zawiyah-ben-Sheradi, a noted sanctuary on the banks 
of the Wad Nefis. 

Contemplated in a physical point of view, Morocco is a strip of land 
which stretches down from the Atlas in three great terraces (Morocco 
itself, at the immediate foot of the mountains, being one thousand four 
hundred and fifty feet above the level of the sea), down to the Atlantic 
—the Bahru-l-Dolmat, or sea of darkness. From the Straits of Gibraltar 
(Boghaz) to the latitude of Fez, excepting the northern spur of the 
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mountains (to j from the bold sweeps of the rivers and the lakes), is 
nearly a level to the foot of Atlas. From the Sebu to the Um-r-Rebieh, 
the country dips considerably towards the west, and still more so from 
this latter river to the plain of Morocco. 

With the exception of two ranges of schistose rocks with quartz, that 
break the uniformity of this long slope, the soil is mostly a light loam, 
succeeded by a rich loam, some gravel, then rich dark loam, and finally 
a sandy loam. ‘“ We cannot,” says Captain Washington, R.N., the pre- 
sent hydrographer, in his geographical notice of the Empire of Morocco 
(Journ. of R. G. S., vol. i. p. 123 e¢ seg.), “fail to be struck by the 

i capabilities of the soil; from the foot of Atlas to the ae 
of the Atlantic, one vast even plain, Give but direction to the waters, 
which are not wanting, and abundance would speedily follow. It is 
mortifying to see such Eosines spurned by a bigoted | fanatic govern- | 
ment—land covered with weeds that might give food to millions.” 

This simple configuration is, however, further interrupted here and 
there by rock formations, which advance down to the water’s edge as at 
Cape B the ancient Hercules promontorium, and at Cape Cantin, 
ancient Usadium promontorium. On the Mediterranean and in the pro- 
vince of Er Rif the country is still more diversified. 

This fine slope of territory is further marked out by its rivers, which 
divide it into five great valleys. First, the Wad-al-Kos, the Luccos of 
our maps, and the ancient Lixus, on which are the towns of Al Kasr 
Kebir, with a population of eight thousand inhabitants, and Al Araish, 
“‘ the trellises,” with a population of four thousand. Secondly, the Wad 
Sebu, “the mountain river or torrent,” with the cities of Fez and 
Mekinez on its upper tributaries, and Mehdiyah, vulgo, Mehedia, at its 
mouth. The ruims of the ancient Mamorah are now some distance 
inland, testifying to the rapid progress of the alluvium. ‘Thirdly, the 
Abu Rakrak, “ Father Ripple,”* vulgo, Bu Regrek, and the Burugreb of 
Washington’s map; with the important walled towns of Rabat and Sala, 
or Salee, the ancient Sala, “secure and quiet place,” at its mouth. 
Fourthly, Um-r-Rebieh, the mother of spring plants, the Wad-oom-er- 
Begh of Washington’s map, with Al Kalah on its upper tributary; and 
Azamor, Olive (Berb), a walled town; and Mazighan, vulgo, Mazagan, 
the abode of the Amazighs, at its mouth, Fifthly, Wad Tensift or 
Tansift, “the overflowing or central river,” with Marakesh or Marakash, 
vulgo, Marocco and Morocco, on its upper tributary, and Mogador, the 
European pronunciation of Mugdul or Modogul, a Moorish saint, also 
called Suweirah, “ miniature, a little picture,” for a port, but at a consi- 
derable distance to the south of the river. 

These five lesser valleys may be still more conveniently grouped into 
two great hydrographical basins, that of the Wad Sebu and that of the 
Wad Um-r-Rebieh ; and these two divisions would correspond to the 
a of Fez and to that of Morocco. Or, according to Captain 

ashington, the two great rivers, the Sebu and the Um-r-Rebieh, may 
be viewed as dividing the country into three partitions, which would cut 
the said hydrographical basins in half. 


* Vocabulary of names of places, &c., in ‘“ Mogribu-l-Aksa; or the Empire of 
.” By the Chevalier Count Graberg af Hemso. Journ. of the Roy. Geo. 
Soc., vol. vii. p. 243. 
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The inhabitants of Morocco may be divided into five classes—Moors, 
Arabs, Berbers, Jews, and negroes. Xavier Darrieu estimates the po- 
pulation at about 8,000,000, of which, according to Captain Cave, 
in his introduction to Richardson’s “ Morocco,” 4,000,000 are Moors 
and Arabs, 2,000,000 Berbers, 500,000 Jews, and the remainder 


aagress. 

The Moors, degenerate race of noble ancestors, are the descendants of 
those who were ‘driven out of Spain when the conquest of Granada by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and the flight of Boabdil el Chico, put an end 
to the Moorish dynasty in that country. These chiefly inhabit the 
towns, fill the high offices under government, and form the mili- 
tary ; their language, the Moghrib, or occidental Arabic, intermixed 
with Spanish, The Moors are generally a fine-looking race of men, 
of the middle stature, though at first sight their loose, flowing dress 
gives them the appearance of large men; after middle age they become 
corpulent, both men and women, owing to their inactive life. The 
characteristics of the Moor are idleness, apathy, pride, ignorance, and 
sensuality ; though living in the most deplorable state of ignorance, 
they look with contempt on all others, terming them barbarians. Their 
bigotry, too, is excessive, and as to their sensuality, it knows no bounds, 
The ey is usually lounged away in idleness, except for the military 
exercise of Lab-el-Barod (literally, playing powder), which consists in 
charging at full gallop, firing their guns, and stopping short.* The 
pride of the Moor is in his horse. With all their vices they possess the 
usual virtues inculcated by their religion, hospitality, and fortitude under 
adversity and misfortune. 

The Arabs, like the Moors, originally from the East, overspread the 
plains, living in tents usually pitched in a circle, hence called duwars, or 
douars, by the French, and following a nomadic, pastoral, and predatory 
life. When the soil is unproductive, the herbage scanty, or their tents 
so full of fleas and vermin that they can no longer rest in quiet, they 
decamp and seek another spot, a spring of water or a saint’s tomb gene- 
rally influencing the selection. The Arabs are, by virtue of their faith, 
hospitable, and when they promise may be trusted ; but they are great 
thieves, and always bent on mischief. It is they who, by the excesses 
they have committed on the French frontier and at Ceuta, and which 
the Moorish government have been unable to repress, involved the latter 
in war with France and Spain at the same time. The Arabs are a fine 
hardy race, slightly made and under the middle size; the girls, when 
young, are pretty, but lose all attractions as age advances, as all the 
domestic duties fal on them. Their language is the Korash, or Arabic 
of the Koran, but much corrupted. 

The Amazigh and Shuluhs inhabit the mountain range of Atlas ; the 
former the north-eastern part, as far as to the province of Tedla, the 
latter thence to the south-west. They live chiefly in villages of houses 
built of stones and mud, with slate roofs, occasionally in tents, and even 
in caves: their chief occupation is that of huntsmen, yet they cultivate 





* The ancient Numidians used to practise the same exercise, only they rode 
without saddle or bridle. 
“ Numide infreni.”—Zneid, iv. 41. 
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the ground and rear many bees. Their mode of life renders them more 
robust and active than their neighbours of the plains. They are apparently 
the aborigines of the country driven to the mountains by the incursions of 
the Moors and Arabs. It has long been a disputed point whether the 
Amazigh and Shuluh the same language or a dialect cf the same 
language. Jackson, who resided many years in Morocco, and spoke the 
occidental Arabic, or Moghrib, fluently, declares that they are not ; but 
Captain Washington was satisfied by further inquiry that they were 
dialects of the same language. Count Graberg also speaks of the Shilah, 
plural Shuluh, as a branch of the Amazighs, having a dialect of their 
own. What Captain Washington suspected, Barth has since also esta- 
blished as a great ethnological fact, that the Berber is the language 
spoken among the Kabayil, or tribes dwelling the whole length of the 
mighty range of Atlas, and is, indeed, the native idiom of all Northern 
Africa. 

The Jews of Morocco are a very numerous and serviceable body ; ae 
are the chief mechanics and tradesmen, and the medium through whic 
all commercial business is carried on with Europeans ; they are also 
obliged to submit to the most menial offices, as servants, porters, and 
scavengers. They are obliged to live in a particular quarter of a town, and 
they are dengiend and insulted by the Moors, whom they cheat in return 
on all occasions. They have no redress, but must submit to be abused, 
struck, nay, to be stoned by a Mussulman child, against whom, if a Jew 
lift up his hand, he will infallibly lose it; if passing a mosque, he must 
take off his slippers ; if he meet any of the emperor’s household, even 
the old negresses, the late imperial concubines, the Jew must doff his 
slippers, and stand close to the wall till they pass. Yet such persons are, 
or were, our official interpreters—nay, more, our consular agents; as for 
repeating a message on terms of equality to an emperor, or a spirited 
remonstrance, if necessary, they dare not for their lives. 

The negroes, who are not very numerous, are slaves, and here, as in 
more civilised countries, are articles of trafic; yet they sometimes reach 
stations of great importance, and gain their freedom. The negro’s cha- 
racter stands high for fidelity, and, as is well known, the sultan’s body- 
guard, the only standing army, is chiefly composed of these. This body- 
guard, which is said to co reached 100,000 under Mulai Ishmael, was 
not above 5000 strong when Captain Washington visited Morocco in 
1829-30. These soldiers all carry long muskets, which they use with 
great dexterity, firing at full gallop. ‘They are hardy, sleeping usually 
on the aod, without any extra covering, even in cold wet nights. 

Mr. Ridtendons describes the Moorish cavalry, or spahis, as being in- 
differently composed of Moors, Arabs, and Berbers. They are, he says, 
usually plainly dressed, but, beneath the burnus, many of them wear 
the Moorish dress, embroidered in the richest style. 


But (adds Mr. Richardson) the defeat of the emperor’s eldest son, Sidi Ma- 
homed, at the battle of Isly, who commanded upwards of forty thousand of these 
cavaliers, has thrown a shade over the ancient celebrity of this Moorish corps, 
and these proud horsemen have since become discouraged. On that fatal day, 
however, none of the black body-guard of the emperor was brought into action. 
These muster some thirty thousand strong. is corps, or the Abeed-Sidi- 
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Bokhari,* are soldiers who possess the most cool and undaunted courage ; retreat 
with them is never thought of. Unlike the Janissaries of old, their sole ambition 
is to obey, and not to rude their sovereign. This fidelity to the Shereefs remains 
unshaken through all the shocks of the empire, and to the person of the emperor 
they are completely devoted. In acountry like Morocco, of widely distinct races 
and hostile tribes, all naturally detesting each other, the emperor finds in them 
his only safety. I cannot withhold the remark, that this body-guard places before 
us the character of the n in a very favourable light. He is at once brave 
and faithful, the two essential ingredients in the formation and development of 


heroic natures. 


There exists, also, a kind of militia system, by which the sultan’s 
subjects are liable to be called out under certain circumstances, when 
they are supposed to be provided with a horse; but naturally, in case of 
invasion, this could not be expected to obtain in all cases, the supply 
being very limited. 

The regular army of which the sovereign of Morocco disposes is vari- 
ously estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000 men, including the Black 
Guard, the Moorish cavalry, the artillery, which has cannon and howit- 
zers on the new model, and some battalions of riflemen armed with new 
rifles. In case of the proclamation of a holy war, as in the present instance, 
the Berber tribes, including the Amazigh, the Shuluh, as well as all 
the other Kabayil of the distant Atlas, and even the warlike Tuwarik 
of the desert, swell the numbers of the enemy by some hundreds of 
thousands of sober, intrepid, and enduring fanatics. The Arabs natu- 
we: take the side of their faith, and, although the Angads, or Anjads, 
and the Majers, or Maias, have been subjugated by the French, the 
Anjerah and other formidable tribes still hold the mountains of the Rif, 
which ‘are only accessible by sea at a single point near Cape Tres Forcas, 
and the Moors of the kingdom of Fez, descendants of the same Maure- 
tanians whom the Romans could never perfectly subject, may be well 
expected to manifest some of their traditional spirit, should the Spaniards 
ever venture beyond the line of coast—a movement which we feel assured 
never will be attempted.f 

The Berbers are all hunters and practised shots, being especially eed 
with their guns, upon which they expend large sums of money, and which 
they twirl and throw into the air, catching them again with great dexterity. 
Troops of this description, although easily a in the field, might offer 
serious obstacles to quick progress by operating in large numbers on the 
flanks of an enemy, especially when favoured by the country ravines, rocks, 
villages, woods, and other cover. 

The programme of the Spanish forces, as given in their official or 
semi-official announcements, indicate the following movements and their 
approximative duration. Conveyance of the expedition to Ceuta, and 
landing and organisation of the columns, 6 days: march from Ceuta to 
Tangiers by the Kasr, 2; attack on Tangiers by sea and land, capture of 





* These trained bands of negroes call themselves Abeed-Sidi-Bokhari, from the 
patron saint whom they adopted on settling in Morocco, the celebrated Sidi- 
Bokhari, commentator on the Koran, and a native of Bokhara, as his name 
implies. His commentary is almost as much venerated as the Koran itself, 

+t We do not mean not beyond Ceuta or Tetuan and on to Tangiers, &c., but 
not to Mekinez and Fez. 
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place, and con 
of two countries, 8; return to Rabat, the point of 
definitive ion, 6. Eachof the above places is to have a contribu- 
tion levied on it, according to its wealth, and which is estimated as follows: 
Tangiers, 10 millions of francs; Al Araish, 2 millions; Mehdiyah, 2 
millions; Rabat, 2 millions; Mekinez, 4 millions; Fez, 40 millions; 
being in all 60 millions. 

It is to be observed that part of this amusing programme, penned as if 
war was reduced to the certainty of a series of military promenades, 
is dependent upon contingent circumstances, viz. that a treaty shall not 
be signed previously ; but as the emperor appeals to Europe and America 
to arbitrate in his favour, and as, under any circumstances, he would 
prefer any humiliation to the subjection of the holy cities, there is not 
much probability of operations extending beyond Tangiers, or at the 
utmost Rabat, and of their being carried any distance into the interior, 
where the Spanish forces would also be exposed to far greater dangers 
than during the prosecution of their oe 8 military excursus along the 
sea-coast. 

When the Spanish army—the programme further indicates—shall have 
proceeded along the oa and on to Fez, the holy city of the 
empire, Spain would have nothing to gain by a prolonged occupation ; 
but it would be an immense advantage for her to occupy Rabat defini- 
tively, and in a strong manner, by converting it into a free port, like 
Gibraltar. And, er, all this not being sufficient indemnification for 
the fatigues and expense of the said African campaign, the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco is for the future to be a vassal of Spain, and to pay an annual tribute 
of ten millions! ai 

It will be well, before discussing this programme at greater length in 
connexion with the obstacles that oaaa olin 4 its one ne 
fulfilment, or its being carried out to the letter, to advert to the first 
causes of the war. These, as far as can be gathered from the published 
despatches of M. Blanco del Valle, the Spanish envoy, and Sidi Mu- 
hammad el Katib, the minister of foreign affairs to the Sultan of Morocco, 
and from the protest made by the Moorish government in the name of 
the emperor, against the conduct of the Spanish government in declaring. 
war, are simple enou 

The Spaniards, it is to be observed, have held possession of Ceuta, a 
fortified port on the Mediterranean—the Sebtah of the Moors—on the 
Bahru-i-Rumi, or “ Sea of the Romans,” and at the eastern entrance to 
the Straits of Gibraltar, ever since 1641. Ceuta, built on a small penin- 
sula, about three miles in length, which juts out in a north-north-east 
direction, exactly opposite Gibraltar, is washed on three sides by the 
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Mediterranean, and is separated on the fourth from Moorish territory by 
the Campo of Ceuta, a vacant space commanded by the guns of the for- 
tress. To this Campo of Ceuta was added, by treaty in 1845, a further 
tract, as pasturage a: for cattle, which had from time immemorial 
been the property of the Arab tribe of Anjerah, and which it was not in 
the power of any but a despotic government to alienate. ond this 
tract of pasturage is the Jebel Habil, or “the beloved,” or Sierra Bul- 
lones, a range of hills which unite the Jebel Thatuth, or Apes Hill, the 
ancient Abyla, and one of the Columns of Hercules, with the Atlas, and of 
which, according to the ancients, the Septem Fratres formed the starting- 
point, beyond Abyla and Tingis, or Tangiers. 

At the end of August and beginning of September last (1858), the 
Anjerah committed acts of aggression against the wen garrison of 
Ceuta, and removed the stones on which were carved the arms of Spain, 
that marked the boundary between Spanish and Moorish territory. 
The construction of works on the old pasture ground of the tribe, and 
without the fortress, is alleged by El Katib to have been the cause of this 
outrage ; and in his protest the Moorish minister also adds, ‘‘ You knew 
that when the Arabs of Anjerah committed the act before mentioned, the 
Sultan Mulai Abd’erraman, our master, died. We had not at that period 
the powers necessary to adopt any measure, and to settle that affair. It 
was not possible for us to occupy ourselves with it until we were confirmed 
in our post by the Sultan Sidi Muhammad, our master, whom God has 
just raised to the throne.” 

On the 5th of September the Spanish agent put forward the followin 
demands as an ultimatum: 1. Restoration of the Spanish arms to their 
places; 2. Severe punishment of the aggressors, to be inflicted on the 
Campo, in presence of the Spanish governor; 3. Recognition of right of 
the Queen of Spain to raise fortifications in the Campo; 4. Adoption of 
measures to prevent repetition of disorders. The sultan acceded to all 
these deman 

Not satisfied, however, with such a concession, M. Blanco del Valle 
wrote on the 8rd of October that, “as the treaties which are at present in 
force admit of doubts, and give motives for questioning their signification 
respecting this space of ground belonging to Ceuta, we are obliged, 
in order to clear the pretensions of the Spanish government, to require 
that the limits of the said city may once more be marked out, including 
the high places, that is to say, the neighbouring hills, for the better 
defence of the place.” The Moorish government remarks, in its protest 
— the disingenuousness of these fresh pretensions, brought forward 

r the permission to erect fortifications beyond the limits of the presidio 
had been granted; but it adds, “ understanding that those heights were 
necessary for the defence of the place, and because, in a private conversa- 
tion, he (M. Blanco del Valle) assured us (El Katib) that they were 
close to Ceuta, and not at a distance from it, the further demands were 
likewise conceded.” 

_ As if prompted by these easily ceded grants, or urged on by some pre~ 
vious resolve to break with the Moorish government at all cost, no sooner 
were all these successive pretensions yielded, than M. Blanco required 
compliance with a new set of pretensions, put forward on the 11th of 
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October, and threatening hostilities in case of the least delay: 1. The 
pasha of the province to replace, with his own hands, the arms of Spain, 
on the spot from which they had been taken; 2. Capital punishment to 
be inflicted in presence of the Ceuta garrison on the instigators of the 
attacks; 3. Two Spanish and two Moorish engineers to mark out the new 
boundary, taking the Sierra Bullones as the basis of the demarcation. El 
Katib very naturally expressed his astonishment at demands differing from 
those put forward in previous letters and conferences; he had, he said, 
ceded the heights adjoining Ceuta, but the Sierra Bullones was three 
hours’ journey, or ten to eleven English miles from Ceuta, and his powers 
did not extend to such an alienation of territory ; but still pending the 
matter was decided by the new sovereign his master, he agreed to the 
appointment of engineers to enter upon the demarcation of the new 
frontier, and proposed to name an impartial power as arbitrator. This 
was not acceded to by Spain. M. Blanco, in a long despatch, dated the 
24th of October, charged El Katib with vagueness in his promises, and 
with retractations of the concessions offered, and concluded by announcing 
that his sovereign had committed the settlement of the question to the 
arbitrament of arms. 

It would be very difficult, on perusing this little history of the causes 
that have led to an invasion of Morocco, to find anything that justifies so 
extreme a measure. Even as far as regards the outrages committed by 
the Arabs in the vicinity of Ceuta, those outrages, Lord John Russell re- 
marked in his despatch to Mr. Buchanan, our minister at Madrid, under 
date September 22, 1859, appear to have been provoked by the excite- 
ment and defiance of the Spaniards, which caused a wild and untamed 
race to become ungovernable. But what when we find the Spanish govern- 
ment asking first for the right to raise fortifications on the Campo, or 
neutral territory which forms the neck of the peninsula on which Ceuta is 
built ; then, when this is granted, insisting upon the same permission with 
regard to the high places or neighbouring hills; and lastly, when this also 
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is ceded, claiming, as the alternative of war, the Sierra Bullones, or that 


b 
spur of mountains which descends from the Atlas down to the Straits of 
Gibraltar; and, when this is not granted, announcing its resolution to 
invade, put the towns and ports of Morocco to fire and sword, occupy 
Rabat, the chief port on the coast, and indemnify itself for the expenses 
of such outrages by a contribution of 60,000,000 fr., and a future tribute 
of 10,000,000 fr. annually! Well may the sultan’s government—semi- 
barbarian as it may be—protest against what it designates as the unjust 
conduct of the Spanish nation, which does not know how to decide on 
what it demands, or to respect its promises. “ We appeal,” exclaims the 
worried minister, “to Almightly God and to the great and powerful 
governments of Europe aud of America; we appeal to all men who in 
this world follow the path of justice, and who judge the rights of others 
without having recourse to force. We put our trust in God, praying Him 
to regard us with a favourable eye. We calmly await the course of events, 
and we shall act in such a way that no one shall be able to reproach us ; 
all the evil will come from our enemies.” 

And will this appeal be in vain? If the government of this country 
is satisfied with exacting an understanding that the occupation of Tangiers 
shall be temporary, or, in the slightly evasive language of the minister 
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Collantes, shall cease, “ when once the treaty of peace, which should put 
an end to the hostilities between Spain and Morocco, should be ratified, 
the questions now existing being settled favourably, and therefore defini- 
tively,” what will other nations, more especially the United States, say to 
the occupation of Rabat? It is not likely that they will tacitly put up 
with the straits being occupied by two European powers—Great Britain 
and Spain. ‘The readiest way in such oft-recurring difficulties with a 
fanatic and incompetent government, and a bigoted aud predatory popu- 
lation, would be the joint occupation of Tangiers, Tetuan, Rabat, and 
Mogador, by the representatives of the great powers, including the United 
States, their being opened as free ports, and used at the same time, if 
necessary, with the holding of other strategic points along the coast to 
keep down piracy, insurrection, and outrage. What has Spain done with 
its long possession of fortresses on the coast of Er Rif to awe or keep 
down those notorious pirates? Not even so much as the judicious 
exertions of the consular representatives of the great powers, and more 
especially of England, have done at Tangiers. 

The towns and ports on the Mediterranean are of considerable interest, 
but our information regarding them is very scanty, except as far as regards 
the praesidios of Spain, or the well-known and frequented towns of 
Tetuan and Tangiers. At the mouth of the Muluyah, or Malwia, now the 
frontier river, is the little town with a castle cailed Kalat-el- Wad, ‘the 
castle of the river,” “ the castellum mediocre’ of Sallust. To the west 
of this river are Jezairu-l-Ja’farin, or islands of the Beni Jaffar, commonly 
known as the Zaflarines, or Jaffarines, and which belong to Spain. ‘These 
islands have been recently fortified—it would appear in anticipation of 
events now going on. 

The next Spanish possession is Melilah, a very ancient city, founded by 
the Carthaginians, and built near the Cape of Tres Forcas. It is said to 
contain a population of 3000 souls. On an isle near and joined to the 
mainland by a drawbridge is a Spanish convict settlement. There is an 
exceedingly spacious and commodious bay to the east. Alhucemos is 
another small island and praesidio of the Spaniards, and contains 500 to 
600 inhabitants. It commands the bay of same name, and is at the 
mouth of a river. Penton de Velez is the third praesidio island; it is on 
a rock, and commands a very strong position at the mouth of the river 
Ghomarah, where was the ancient city Parietina, known to the Spaniards 
as Velez de la Gomera. Beyond are the small ports of Gellis, and the 
fishing-town of Tegaza, said to contain a thousand souls. 

Richardson says of the provinces of Rif and Garet, which contain these 
maritime towns, that they are “rich and highly cultivated, but inhabited 
by a warlike and semi-barbarous race of Berbers, over whom the emperor 
exercises an extremely precarious authority. Among these tribes Abd- 
el-Kader sought refuge and support when he was obliged to retire from 
Algeria, and where he defied all the power of the imperial government 
for several months. Had the emir chosen, he could have remained in Rif 
till this time; but he determined to try his strength with the sultan in a 
pitch battle, which should decide his fate. 

“The savage Rifians assemble for barter and trade on market days, 
which are occasions of fierce and incessant quarrels among themselves, 
when it is not unusual for two or three persons to be left dead on the spot. 
Jan.—vOL, CXVIII. NO. CCCCLXIX. Cc 
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Should any unfortunate vessel strike on these coasts, the crew find them- 
selves in the hands of inhuman wreckers. No European traveller has ever 
visited these provinces, and we may state positively that journeying here 
is more dangerous than in the farthest wastes of the Sahara. Spanish 
renegades, however, are found among them, who have escaped from the 
praesidios, or penal settlements. The Rif country is full of mines, and is 
bounded south by one of the lesser chains of the Atlas running parallel 
with the coast. Forests of cork clothe the mountain slopes; the Berbers 
graze their herds and flocks in the deep green valleys, and export quantities 
of skins.” 

Tetuan (Tetawin, Eyes, plural of the Berber word Tit) is the most cen- 
tral point from which to control the piracy of the Rifians. The town is 
built on the declivity of a hill, about half a mile from a small river (Mar- 
tel, or Martin), which falls into the Mediterranean five miles from the 
town. The mouth of the river forms a harbour for vessels of middling size. 
Tetuan carries on a considerable commerce with Gibraltar, Spain, France, 
and Italy, exporting wool, barley, wax, leather, hides, cattle, mules, and 
fruit, of which latter the valley of the Martel produces abundance of the 
finest quality. It is a very ancient city, and was called by the Romans 
Tetuanum. The houses are good, but the streets are exceedingly narrow. 
The castle is built higher on the hill, so that it has full command over 
the town. The population has been variously estimated, one account 
fixing it at 16,000, and another at 40,000. Mr. Richardson amusingly 
enough values the population at from 9000 to 12,000 souls, ‘including, 
besides Moors and Arabs, 4000 Jews, 2000 negroes, and 8000 Berbers.” 
The latter alone would make 14,000, without Moors and Arabs. 

Tangiers (Tanjah, a place amidst vines, in the Berber language), and 
the town where the European consuls reside, derives its importance from 
its position rather than from its commerce or its population. In both 
these respects it is only of third-rate importance compared with Rabat. 
It is built on a hill, near a spacious bay, and its harbour is defended by 
three small fortresses. The streets are wider and straighter than in other 
towns of the empire ; but except the houses of the European consuls, and 
a few belonging to rich persons, they are mostly small and inconvenient. 
The town is surrounded by mouldering walls, with round and square 
towers every sixty paces, and three stout gates. Crowning all is the 
Kasbah, an old and extensive castellated palace, the residence of the 
governor. The principal mosque, El Jama’ Kebir, is large and rather 
handsome, with a sma, or tower, wrought in coloured tesselated work. 
The Jews have several synagogues, and the Roman Catholics have a 
church and convent. The population is estimated at 10,000, of whom 
2500 are Jews, 1400 negroes, 300 Berbers, and about 100 Christians. 
Of Tangiers, Mr. Richardson says: 


The Pheenicians, Romans, Goths, and Arabs successively effected its con- 
quest ; and it was long a bone of eager contention between the Moors and 
Portuguese. In 1471, Alonzo, King of Portugal, took it from the Moors ; and 
in 1662 it came into the hands of the English, as a part of the dowry of Cathe- 
rine, queen of Charles 11.; so, whilst in our possession, it was a place of con- 
siderable strength; but on its evacuation in 1684 by order of the English 
government, who were disgusted by the expense of its occupation, and the 
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bootless collisions with the natives, the fortifications were demolished, and only 
the vestiges of them now are visible. Had the British government continued 
its occupation for half a century, and kept in check the a uine tribes, it is 

robable that by this time the greater part of Morocco would have been under 
British rule, when we might have founded a flourishing colony, from which all 
North Africa might have received the elements of Christian civilisation. 


A small river pours its waters into the bay on its southern side; it was 
once navigable, but is now choked up with sand-banks. The remains of 
a Roman bridge are extant on this river, and near it are said to be the 
ruins of ancient Tingis, like Tangiers, a corruption of the Berber 
Tanjah. 

Between Tangiers and Arzilla (Asila, good), the ancient Zilis, is a 
country of shistose hills, a valley with a well-known spring, Ain-ud- 
Daliah, or the vineyard spring and village attached; then the Wad 
Marharr, (?) composed of two streams, the second of which is called Wad- 
Meshra-el-Ashef, or “the healing watering-place.” Beyond this is the 
Wad-el-Avyashah, or “ the life-giving stream ;’”’ and then Arzilla. These 
rivers are small streams in the dry season, but they present difliculties to 
ford in the winter. Hills about five hundred feet high, called the Dar 
Aklan, covered with cork oaks, wild olive, myrtle, heath, and palmetto, 
separate the first two streams. It is curious sometimes to peruse the 
etymologies of old travellers. Lempriére calls this hilly forest Rabe-a- 
Clow, and the river Machira-la-Chef. At the head of the valley of the 
El Ayyashah is a rock called Al Autad (L’Ooted of Captain Washing- 
ton), “the tent-pins,” with blocks of stone disposed round its base, like a 
Celtic remain. 

Beyond is Arzilla, in a champaign country. This small seaport, 
which was sacked by the English in 936, was once in the possession of 
the Portuguese, and was at that time a place of strength; but through 
the indolence and caprice of the Moorish princes, its fortifications have 
been neglected, and its walls are rapidly decaying. The castle covers 
a large space of ground, and, though it has been long in a very ruinous 
condition, appears to have been a building erected formerly in a superior 
style of Moorish grandeur. The houses have a miserable appearance, 
and the inhabitants, who consist of about a thousand Moors and Jews, 
live in a state of the most abject poverty. The Arabs dwell in the villages 
around, more especially in the valleys of the rivers and pasture lands, in 
huts rudely siaaaaal of stones, earth, and canes, covered with thatch, 
and enclosed with thick and high hedges, generally of aloes and prickly 
pear, with here and there a patch of dhurrah, or guinea-corn, This 
town and river were well known to the older geographers as a colony, 
under the various names of Zilia, Zelis, and Zili. 

The lower road from Arzilla to Larache (Al Araish, “the trellises”) 
lies along the coast, and presents nothing remarkable. Not quite half 
way is the white cliff (Hafatu-l-Beida), rising to an altitude of three 
hundred and eight feet above the sea. ‘The upper road passes a valley 
of myrtle (Fahs-ur-Rihan), a plain similarly shrub-clad, another a 
with coarse herbage and sandstone boulders, known as the Camel’s Nec 
(Rukbah Dhi-l-Jemel), to the cork-tree forest of Al Araish (Beilut, 


- Quercus Ballota). Beyond this is the valley, or Wad-el-Mahsan, “ the 
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benefactor,” a tributary to the Wad Ulkos. This valley is green and 
fertile, and well peopled with Arabs, with several kobbehs of dazzling 
white, and embosomed in wild olive and fig plantations. The bridge 
known as Al Kantarah, par excellence, is still in a state of good preser- 
vation. This is the scene of the great action fought between the Moors 
and Portuguese in 1578, in which Don Sebastian lost his life. Steele 
has commemorated the heroism of Mulai Moluk, then king of Morocco ; 
but tradition has it that he died immediately previous to the victory, 
which was won by one Mirwan, and who was repaid for his success by the 
loss of his life. He had gained too much renown to be tolerated by the 
powers that were. Don Sebastian, according to the Portuguese legend, 
was translated, and has the privilege of reappearing. Hence, a tradition 
in the great church of Bellem, near Lisbon, modestly records : 


Hoc jacet in tumulo, si fama est vera, Sebastes. 


“ With their prince Don Sebastian,” says Richardson, “ perishe d the 
flower of the Portuguese nobility and chivalry of that time. War, 
indeed, was found ‘a dangerous game’ on that woful day both for 
princes and robles, and many a poor soul was swept away, 


Floating in a purple tide. 


But the ‘ trade of war’ has been carried on ever since, and these lessons, 
written in blood, are as useless to mankind as those dashed off by the 
harmless pen of the sentimental moralist.” 

The Wad Ulkos, the Luccos of our maps and the river of Al Araish, 
is a rapid yellow stream, about one hundred yards in width, but much 
wider at its mouth, w hove, according to Lemprié re, it spreads out to nigh 
half a mile. This river was known to the ancients as the Lix (Ptol.). 
Lixa, Lixus, and even Linx and Lynx. Pliny says: ‘ Colonia a Claudi. 
Cesare facta Lixos, vel fabulosissime antiquis narrata. Ibi regia Antzi, 
certamenque cum Hercule: et Hesperidum horti.”| In the Periplus of 
TIanno it is called the great river Lixus, and the people are alluded to 
as the Lixitea. Such allusions, at all events, attest the fertility and 
importance of the valley and neighbouring colony from the most remote 
antiqnity. The same is likewise “attested by the coins, of which there are 
five classes, all Pheenician ; although the colony was then under Roman 
rule, the vineyard riches of this part of ancient Mauretania being repre- 
sented on some by two bunches of grapes; so that, after nearly three 
thousand years, the place has retained its peculiarity of producing 
apundant vines, Al Araish being “the vine trellises.’ Others have 
stamped on them two ears of corn and two fishes, representing the 
fertility of the land in grain, and of the river in the well-known shebbel, 
or Barbary salmon. 

The Arabs call Al Araish, or Larache, Al Araish, Beni Aros, or 
the vineyards of the Beni Aros, a powerful tribe, who populate the 
greater part of the district of Azgar, of which it is the capital. Azgar 
is the name of a Tuwarik, or Berber tribe, and Richardson resiatke 
that probably one of the tribes of Tuwariks were resident here at a very 
early period ; but Azgar also signifies a bull, and again, it corresponds 
to the Arabic bahira, and signifies a plain—Azgari being used for pas- 
ture-grounds for cattle. According to Marmel, Azgar also signifies a 
country abandoned by the sea 
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Al Araish, according to Mr. Richardson, contains a population of 
2700 Moors, and 1300 Jews. The houses, the same traveller remarks, 
are substantially built; and the fortifications are good because built by 
the Spaniards, who captured this place in 1610, but it was retaken by 
Mulai Ishmael in 1689. The climate is soft and delicious. It exports 
cork, wool, cotton, charcoal, skins, bark, beans, grain, and fruit, and 
receives in exchange iron, cloth, cottons, muslins, sugar, and tea. The 
Moors have become much addicted to the use of the latter beverage. 

Al Araish was, indeed, once the most important commercial port on 
the coast, but the accumulation of alluvium and sand at the mouth of 
the river caused it to decline. It was bombarded by the French in 1765 
for acts of piracy and insults to the national flag. The town is situated 
upon an easy ascent from the sea, and it possesses a fort and two batteries, 
said to be in tolerable repair. The streets are paved, and there is a 
decent market-place with stone 'piazzas. The agreeable windings of the 
river, and the gardens, orchards, and groves of palm and orange-trees, 
with which the town is surrounded, give to it a peculiarly pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

Higher up the river, and on its northern bank, is Al Kasr Kebir, or 
the great castle originally founded by the renowned Al Mansur “ the 
victorious,’ who designed it as a magazine and place of rendezvous for 
his troops during the great preparations he was making for the conquest 
of Granada, and still a tolerable large and populous town, surrounded by 
old and ruinous walls of herring-bone brickwork and tapia, battlements, 
loopholes, and small square towers, fifty paces apart, and about a mile and 
a halfin circumference. The streets are narrow, and at intervals arched 
across, and the houses are remarkable for having ridged roofs of tile. 
There were originally fifteen mosques, but few of these are now in use. 
The bazaar (Al Kaiseriya) contains only a few mean shops; the soks, or 
markets, and funduks, or inns, are deserted and lifeless. ‘The popu- 
lation is about 8000, of whom about 500 may be Jews. The town is 
surrounded by orchards and gardens of orange, pomegranate, and palm, 
in great luxuriance. 

Proceeding from Al Kasr to the south-westward, or from Al Araish 
along the sea-shore, the great plain of Mamorah—and which is said to 
stretch eighty miles inland—is alike reached. At its head are the ruins 
of a site called Old Mamorah, with the cape designated as Mulai-abu- 
Sellum, 7. e. Father ladder, or, My Lord Busellum, Close by is an 
extensive lagoon, and, beyond, a castle in ruins, now called Dar-el-Kurisi, 
“cold or bleak house,” but said by Lempriére to be called after a Moorish 
noble who was put to death there. On these plains Arab villages change 
into Duwars, or circular encampments of from twenty to thirty tents, 
and there are very numerous Kobbehs: more ancient tumuli also 
abound. The plains, being rich in verdure, afford abundant pasturage, 
and trees group together naturally, so as to give them a park-like 
appearance. 

Passing Ain-el-felfel, or pepper-spring, the traveller comes upon 
another and still greater lagoon, twenty miles long by one and a half 
broad, and of fresh water. It is called Morshah Ras-ud-Daura, or the 
lake or morass of the round cape, a low sandy cape on the Atlantic 
(Murja Ras-ed-Doura, or lake with the winding head, of Captain Wash- 
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ington). This fine sheet of water abounds with water-fowl and fish, 
especially eels. The soil is light and sandy, and the herbage coarse, 
with dense growths of annuals, which in this prolific country attain an 
elevation of ten feet, with stems five inches thick. There are numerous 
Duwars and Kobbehs along the shores, but few trees, and there are also 
several islands on the lake decorated with sanctuaries—insular spots 
being here, as elsewhere, sacred to holy purposes. 

This lake is separated by a low ridge of sandstone from the Wad 
Sebu, or “ mountain river,” the ancient Subur, which winds, in the 
boldest sweeps imaginable, through a rich and varied plain as far as the 
eye can reach. It is about four ‘hundred yards wide at its mouth, with 
a bar of sand, nearly dry at low-water spring tides. On the southern 
bank of the river, situated on a height of about ten feet, and distant 
one mile from the sea, is the town of Mehdiyah, commonly written 
Mehedia, and also called Nuova Mamorah. According to Marmel, this 
town was built by Yakub-al-Mansur “ the victorious,’ ” to defend the 
embouchure of the river. It was captured by the Spaniards in 1614, 
and retaken by the Moors j in 1681. The Corsairs used formerly to take 
refuge here, as also at Al Araish. When in the possession of the 
Spaniards, this was a place of some consequence, as the ruins of hand- 
some fountains, arches, and churches, attest; its fortifications were re- 
spectable; a double wall, if not a ditch on the south-western side; a long, 
low battery defended the beach and entrance of the river, and the citadel 
commanded the whole. The town now contains only from 300 to 400 
inhabitants, chiefly fishermen, who subsist by the sale of shebhel, or Bar- 
bary salmon, which is caught here in great ‘abundance. Water commu- 
nication exists between this city and Fez, but is not taken advantage of. 
The ruins of a third Mamorah are met with some twenty miles up the 
river. It is possible that this particular Mamorah represents the site of 
the ancient colony called Banasa, and which is described by Phny as on 
the river Subur, “amnis, maguificus, et navigabalis.”’ 

Mehdiyah is situated on the same extensive plain as old Mamorah, with 
fertile pastures, expanding lakes, winding rivers, and verdant plantations, 
diversified by the encampments and whitewashed sanctuaries of the 
nomadic Arabs, and their flocks and herds. ‘ What a delightful resi- 
dence,’ exclaimed old Lempriére, ‘it would be if the country had not 
the misfortune to groan under au * hi itrary and oppressive government ?” 

The way from Mehdiyah to Sala (fifteen miles) hes in great part 
along a vale, towards which the hills slope gently on each side: there is 
a small lake to the night, tenanted, like the other, by the splendid Boch 
Hhamar, or “red goose,” nearly as Jarge as a swan. To the north is the 
great forest of Mamora (Ghabah-dha-l-Belut , or forest of oaks), of 
unknown extent. The only traveller who appears ms have P vassed through 
it, Don Juan Badia, better known as Ali Bey, describes it as a wood “of 
holm oak, almonds, lentises, and large willows, through which he 
journeyed in a few hours. It gives shelter to many wild beas sts, among 
which boars are the most numerous, and lions the least so. Richardson 
only gives this forest an extent of sixty acres, but that was from hearsay. 

Within a quarter of a mile from Sala is an aqueduct, with remar kably 
thick and high walls and three fine archways. The natives assert it to 
have been built many years ago by the Moors, but others, with greater 
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probability, declare it to be of Roman origin. The name of Sala, or 
Sallee, as it is more generally called, is famous in piratical history. The 
Sallee rovers were long the terror of the mercantile world. Equally 
dreaded for their valour and their cruelty, the adventurers who navigated 
these swift and formidable vessels depopulated the ocean, and even , i 
sometimes to extend their devastations to the Christian coasts. Sala is a 
very ancient city. It is noticed by Pliny, Ptolemy, Pomponius Mela, 
and others, as being on the river of the same name. It was captured as 
far back as in 1263 by Alphonso the Wise, King of Castille, a was a 
short time after dispossessed of his conquest by the King of Fez; and 
the Moorish sultans have kept it to the present time, though the city 
itself has often thrown off the imperial yoke. In 1646, Mulai Zidan 
engaged the fleet of King Charles I. of England to attack the place by 
sea while he invested it by land. It was thus reduced, the fortifications 
demolished, and piracy, for the time being, suppressed. There is a curious 
letter extant of this Mulai Zidan to King Charles, which would attest that 
the Moorish sultan was in advance of his age, for he earnestly supplicates 
the king to join him in attacking Tunis, Algiers, and other places, “dens 
and receptacles for the inhuman villanies of those who abhor rule and 
government.” 

Sala, albeit now the seat of the government arsenals, is a fallen, 
ruinous, lifeless place. The present town, built on a sandy point, extend- 
ing to the sea, and forming the north-eastern bank of the river Abu 
takrak, is about half a mile in length by a quarter in breadth, sur- 
rounded by walls thirty feet high, and square towers every fifty paces. 
Its defences were a long battery of twenty guns facing the sea, a round 
fort at entrance of the river, and a gun or two on the gates. No doubt 
better preparations will be made in time of war, but not such as might 
be effective in repelling an invasion. The mosques, arches, and fountains 
show traces of beautiful sculpture, and of great antiquity. The streets are 
narrow, and houses sombre, like all Moorish towns. One traveller speaks 
of an immense dreary dungeon underground, in which the pirates once 
placed their captives—maidens and men, whose memories have decorated 
many a plaintive ballad. Richardson speaks of this place as follows : 


The modern Salee is a large commercial and well-fortified city of the province 
of Beni-Hassan. Its port 1s sufficiently large, but, on account of the little 
depth of water, vessels of large burden cannot enter it. ‘The houses and publie 
places are tolerably well built. The town is fortified by a battery of twenty- 
four pieces of cannon fronting the sea, and a redoubt at the entrance of the river. 
What navy the Maroquines have is still laid up here, hut the dockyard is now 
nearly deserted, and the few remaining ships are unserviceable. The population, 
all of whom are Mahometans, are now, as In Corsair times, the bitterest and 
most determined enemies of Christians, and will not permit a Christian or Jew 
to reside among them. The amount of this population and that of Rabat is 
thus given : 


Salee. Rabat. 
Griberg . . Ow 23,000 27,000 
Washington. r . . 4 9 000 21,000 
Arlett .  .  .  .  . 14,000 24. 000 


but it is probably greatly exaggerated. 
A resident of this country reduces the population of Salee as low as two or 
three thousand. 
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son is mes Som Rabat ee river ee or oe of 
ipples,” vulgo, ore So ad Burugreb of Captain Washington’s 
map, and the of Richardson. This river is about five hundred 
broad at its mouth when full. The bar, about one-eighth of a mile 
the entrance, runs almost across in a west-south-west direction, with 
three or four feet on it at low water, leaving a channel at each end ; the 
Moors use the eastern ; the rise of tide is nine or ten feet; inside, the 
harbour is quite sheltered, with water for a frigate, and here is the 
imperial deckyerd, which, with the presence of a corvette or two, three 
or four small traders, and the ferry-boats that ply between Sala and 
Rabat, give an unwonted animation to the scene. 

Rabat—the inn or monastery—stands on the south-western side of the 
river, fifty or sixty feet above its level, on banks of crumbling sandstone. 
As seen from the opposite shore, Captain Washington says, the. 

uping of minarets, palm-trees, ruined walls, and old mosques, crowned 
By ite venerable and battlemented Kasbah, across a broad, full river, is 
very picturesque. A curtain of five hundred yards facing the sea, 
flanked by two circular batteries of twelve guns a about as many more 
in the Kasbah or citadel, and a small battery overlooking the river at the 
south-western end of the town, constitute, according to the same 
competent authority, its sea defences. On the land side there is a strong 
wall, thirty feet high, square towers every fifty paces of tapia work, 
and angles of masonry. The town itself extends three-quarters of a mile 
in length, by one-third in breadth, and walled orchards of about two 
hundred acres reach along the banks of the river towards the ruined 
mosque and lofty tower, one hundred and fifty feet in height, called by the 
Moors Sauma’ah (pronounced Sma’) Hasan. Although only one hundred 
and fifty feet in height, this conspicuous object stands in reality two 
hundred and twenty feet above the level of the river; and hence Count 
Griiberg describes it as being two hundred and fifty feet high, and it 
forms a most useful landmark in making the port. There are ten 
mosques within this great town, besides the mausoleum of a sultan and 
that of the hero of Moorish Africa, the mighty Al Mansur. The main 
street of the town, which runs parallel to the river, contains the principal 
shops, but they are described as not being very attractive; the markets, 
however, are abundantly supplied with vegetables and fruit; orange 
orchards, vineyards, and other plantations, including cotton, abounding 
around, and the fruits are excellent, being grown on a light sandy soil. 
The Moorish population is estimated at 18,000, the Jews at 3000. The 
Jewesses are the prettiest in the empire, but the Millah, a quarter in 
which they dwell, is not rendered inviting by cleanliness.* Formerly the 
Europeans had numerous and extensive factories here, and wool, leather, 
cotton, wax, and fruits may still be abundantly procured. 

One mile south-east of Rabat are the ruins, according to Captain 





* “T was introduced,” says old Lempriére, “ to one family in particular, where, 
out of eight sisters, Nature had been so lavish to them all, that I felt myself ata 
loss to determine which was the handsomest. A combination of regular features, 
clearness of complexion, and expressive black eyes, gave them a distinguished 
pre-eminence over their nation in general; and their persons, though not im- 
proved by the advantages which the European ladies derive from dress, were 
still replete with grace and elegance.” 
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Washington, of the Roman or Carthaginian town of Shella. The site, 
however, appears to be that of the Emporicum Sinum of Ptolemy, who 
notices first that place, then the mouths of the river Sala, and then 
Sddawohis, or the city of Sala, of which Shella appears to have been a 
medizval corruption, as Salee is a‘modern one. Pliny speaks of it as 
“oppidum Sala, ejusdem nominis fluvio impositum, jam solitudinibus 
vicinum, elephantorum gregibus infestum, multo tamen magis Autolum 
gente, per quam iter est ad montem Africe vel fabulossissimum 
Atlantem.” Tt is manifest, from this passage, that in olden times the 
lakes and forests of Mamorah were tenanted by troops of elephants. 
Richardson speaks of Rabat as follows : 


Rabat, or Er-Rabat, and on some of the foreign maps Nuova Sale, is a 
modern city of considerable extent, densely populated, strong and well-built, 
belonging to the province of Temsna. It 1s situate on the declivity of a hill, 
opposite to Salee, on the other side of the river, or left side of the Bouragrag, 
which is as broad as the Thames at London Bridge, and might be considered as 
a great suburb, or another quarter of the same city. It was built by the famous 
Yakob-el-Mansour, nephew of Abd-el-Mouwmen, and named by him Rabat-el- 
Fatah, i.e. “ camp of victory,” by which name it is now often mentioned. 

The walls of Rabat enclose a large space of ground, and the town is defended 
on the sea-side by three forts, erected some years ago by an English renegade, 
and furnished with ordnance from Gibraltar. Among the population are three 
or four thousand Jews, some of them of great wealth and consequence. The 
merchants are active and intelligent, carrying on commerce with Fez, and other 

laces of the interior, as also with the forei rts of Genoa, Gibraltar, and 

arseilles. In the middle ages, the Genoese eM great trade with Rabat, but 
this trade is now removed to Mogador. Many beautiful gardens and planta- 
tions adorn the suburbs, deserving even the name of “ an earthly paradise.” 

The Moors of Rabat are mostly from Spain, expelled thence by the Spaniards. 
The famous sultan, Almanzor, intended that Rabat should be his capital. His 
untenanted mausoleum is placed here, in a separate and sacred quarter. This 
prince, surnamed “ the victorious” (Elmansor), was he who expelled the Mora- 
vedi from Spain. He is the Nero of Western Africa, as Keatinge says, their 
“ King Arthur.” Tradition has it that Elmansor went in disguise to Mecca, 
and returned no more. Mankind love this indefinite and obscure end of their 
heroes. Moses went up to the mountain to die there in eternal mystery. Ata 
short distance from Rabat is Shella, or its ruins, a small suburb situate on the 
summit of a hill, which contains the tombs of the royal family of the Beni- 
Merini, and the founder of Rabat, and isa place of inviolate sanctity, no infidel 
being permitted to enter therein. Monsieur Chénier supposes Shella to have 
been the site of the metropolis of the Carthaginian colonies. 


We have no accurate topographical details regarding the country that 
intervenes between the united ports of Sala and Rabat, and the cities of 
Mekinez and Fez. The road would manifestly lie up the valley of the 
“Father of Ripples,” and thence along the tributary to that river upon 
which Mekinez is situated. The correct name of this latter city is, 
according to Graberg, Miknasah, “‘ a broom,” but Richardson says that 
the city of Miknas, or Miknasa, in Arabic, was founded by the tribe of 
Berbers Meknasah, a fraction of the Zenabah, in the middle of the tenth 
century, and hence its Spanish and Portuguese name of Mequinez, or 
Mekinez. This city is described as being situated sixty miles from Sala, 
but as the “ programme” only allows three days’ journey between the two 
places, we must suppose that there is some error in this. The old capital 
of Morocco stands on a fertile soil, well watered with small streams. 
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The Senta dntivs tregento-end healthy. Like Morocco, it is sur- 
rounded with a triple thirty feet high ; like that city, too, it has a 
r par quarter inhabited by Jews. This quarter is likewise walled, and 


gates are shut every night. In other the buildings are simi- 
lar to those of every other Moorish city. streets are narrow, and 
as they are not paved, they are in winter extremely dirty. On one side 
stands a town, formerly peopled by and hence designated as the 


town of slaves. It is now uninhabited. The palace is strengthened by 
two bastions, on which are mounted some small pieces of artillery, and 
two thousand black troops are said to be in charge of the royal treasures, 
estimated at some fifty million dollars. These treasures, according to 
Richardson, consist of jewels, bars of gold and silver, and money in the 
two precious metals, the greater being Spanish and Mexican dollars. 
Tt is to be observed that Richardson had this at second-hand, and it is 
well known how little credit is to be attached to Oriental reports of 
fabulous wealth. Richardson, in reality, only visited Tangiers and Moga- 


ee 
indhus, who accompanied Commodore Stewart on his embassy to 
the Sultan Abu-l-Mazir Mulai Ishmael in 1721, and who, .at that time, 
resided at Mekinez, describes his palace as being about four miles in cir- 
cumference, standing upon even ground, in form almost square, and no 
hill near to overlook it. The inside of the palace, which is built of 
mortar, without either brick or stone except for pillars and arches, consists 
of divers oblong squares, some of them larger than Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 
having piazzas all round. Some of the squares were chequered through- 
out the whole space, others had gardens in the middle, that were sunk 
very deep, and planted round with tall cypress-trees, the tops of which 
appearing above the rails produced a pleasing effect of palace and garden 
intermixed. Within the palace were also many Kobbehs, built square, 
with plain walls on the outside, except the front, which consists of piazzas 
of five or six arches, and the all were covered with green tiles, and 
rose up in the shape of a pyramid. In some of these squares were rows 
of marble basins, with little channels cut in stone, conveying water from 
one to another. In others were fountains, with channels of marble that 
made a labyrinth. The sultan’s stables were about a league from the 
town, and could contain one thousand horses, each in an arch twelve feet 
asunder. The communication between the palace and stables was kept 
up by means of a causeway, with a wall on each side, and a stone bridge 
carried over a pomegranate garden, from one hill to another. ‘There was 
at that time, when Christian slaves and captives were exceedingly nume- 
rous at Mekinez, a convent built, and supported at the expense of the 
as of Spain, for their relief when ill. 

ekinez was of small note before Abu-l-Mazir Mulai Ishmael chose 
to build his palace there, for though, according to Leo Africanus, it was, 
about two hundred years ago, a place of considerable trade and riches, it 
had since been ruined by civil wars. The reason of Mulai Ishmael’s 
preference to Mekinez over Fez and Morocco was, that being Al Kaid 
of the former at the time that his brother Mulai Aran set up in Tafilelt, 
wulgo, Tafilet, “the abode of the Fileli” (Berber), and his nephew Mulai 
Hamet had been proclaimed at Morocco, and having vanquished these 
claimants to the crown, he made this place the seat of empire. Having 





















































a very long reign, succeeded im capturing 
Mehdiyah, or Mamorah, in 1681], and Al Atish in 1689, from the Spa 
niards, he further filled the magazines of his vast palace with a n 
of arms, saddles, gold, silver, jewels, and other as had never before 
been in the possession of the Moor. At Mamorah he captured eighty- 
eight pieces of brass cannon, fifteen of iron, ammunition of all sorts, 
more he had in his whole dominions before, and a great prize of 
pearls and jewels. So burdened was the emperor with spoil and riches, 
that Win describes even the Kobbehs, or sanctuaries within the 
palace, as filled with goods of various descriptions, among which were 
presents from Christian gee seven or eight coaches, and “in one of 
them were hung up the fine glass sconces that his Majesty King George 
had sent by the ambassador.’ 
There were, at this time, at Mekinez, 1100 Christian slaves, of whom 
about 300 were English, 400 Spaniards, 165 Portuguese, 152 French, 
69 Dutch, 25 Genoese, and 3 Greeks. Some of these had turned Mu- 
hammadans, thereby for ever posing hopes of redemption. The tolera- 
tion of such a state of things by Christian nations, always jealous, and 
ever and anon at war with one another, was a disgrace to the age. The 
subjugation of Algeria has opened the way for a better state of things, 
and one way or another an empire of ignorance, despotism, bigotry, 
and intolerance must succumb under the ban of civilisation, or be sup- 
| planted. 
oe The city of Fez is so named, according to Griiberg and others, from 
A Fas, the Arabic for a pickaxe, because one was found in digging its 
foundations. Others derive it from Fetha, silver. It is no longer the 
marvellous city described by Leo Africanus, yet its industry, wealth, 
= Eat and population place it im the first rank of the cities of 
Lorocco. 


During the eighth century, the Arabs, masters of Tunis, of all Algeria, and 
the maritime cities of Morocco, seemed to think only of invading Europe and 
consolidating their power in Spain; but at this epoch a descendant of Ali and 
Fatima, Edris Ben Abdalluh, quitted Arabia, passed into Morocco, and esta- 
blished himself at Oualili, the capital, where he remained till his death, and where 
he was buried. His character was generally known and venerated for its sanctity, 
and drew upon him the affectionate regard of the people, and all instinctively 





i placed themselves near him as a leader of the Faithful, likely to put an end to 
a anarchy, and establish order in the Mussulman world. His son, Edris-Ben- 
e Edris, who inherited his virtues and influence, offering a species of ancient proto- 


type to Abd-el-Kader and his venerable father, Mahadin, was the first ond fide 
Mussulman sovereign of the Maroquine empire, and founded Fez. 


Fez, however, is a most ancient centre of population, and had long been 
a famed city, before Mulai Idris gave it its present form in A.D. 807, or, 
according to others, in a.p. 7938. The Spanish philologists, as Casiri and 
J. A Conde, make Fut of the prophet Nahum to be the same as Fez and 
Labim Lybia. The modern Medinatu-!-Beida, or white city, as it is also 
called by the Arabs, lies in a valley, and on the gentle slope of several 
hills by which it is surrounded, and whose heights are crowned with 
gardens, country-houses, and Kobbehs, or saints’ tombs. Fez differs from 
Morocco and most other Moorish towns in its houses, whieh are generally 
of brick or stone, being of two, and sometimes even three, stories in 
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height. ee ae 
otherwise decorated. The streets, as usual in hot countries, are very 
arched 


narrow, over in places, and Colonel Scott says some of them are a 
mile in . The city is watered by the Wad-al-Jewahir, or river of 
jewels, a to the Sebu, and which is artificially conducted to the 
different houses. 


quarters and 
Fez contained in the time of Leo Africanus seven hundred mosques and 
one hundred public baths, and Richardson repeats the fact just as if it ob- 
tained in the present day. The most famous is the Karubin, said to 
contain many valuable Greek and Latin authors, and amongst others the 
lost books of Titus Livy. Ali Bey said of this renowned mosque that it 
appeared mean after the cathedral at Cordova. The university of Fez was 
once celebrated, but its high-minded orthodox mulahs are now succeeded 
by a fanatic and ignorant race of marabouts. The fanaticism of the people 
is shown in the notorious doggerel couplet, universally diffused throughout 
Morocco : 

Ensara fi Senara, 

El Hud fi Sifud. 


Christians on the hook, 
Jews on the spit. 


The shops are numerous and well frequented. Nearly all the Jews 
reside in the Dar Jedidah, or new town, and which by its position domi- 
nates the old one. The population, estimated once by its hundreds of 
thousands, is not sup to amount in the present day to more than 
fifty thousand. The inhabitants are still distinguished by their fanaticism, 
oa Richardson says that a European cannot walk in the streets unless 
disguised, or without an escort of troops. 

Fez is surrounded by a high wall, but little calculated to resist Ay 
but undisciplined Berbers. The city has also seven gates and two castles, 
but still it is everywhere commanded by accessible heights, and it could 
make little or no resistance to a European army. 

Morocco, Marakesh, or, in vulgar Arabic, Maraksh, need not detain us 
here, as a visit to the southern capital is not included in the programme 
of the operations of the Spanish invading force; but of the two royal 
cities, Fez and Mekinez, Mr. Richardson sums up as follows : 


The destinies of Fez and Mequinez are inseparable. United, they contain one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, the most polished and learned in the empire. Fez 
is the city of arts and learning; that is, of what remains of the once famous and 
profound Moorish doctors of Spain. Mequinez is the strong place of the empire, 
an emporium of arms and imperial treasures. Fez is the rival of Morocco. The 
two cities are the capitals of two kingdoms, never yet amalgamated. The present 
dynasty belongs not to Fez, but to Morocco; though a dynasty of Shereefs, they 
are Shereefs of the south, and African blood flows in their veins. 

The sultan generally is obliged to give a preference to Fez for a residence, be- 
cause his presence is necessary to maintain the allegiance of the north country, 
and to curb its powerful war party, his son in the mean while being left governor 
during his absence. But all these royal cities are on the decline, the “sere and 

ellow leaf” of a well-nigh defunct civilisation. Morocco is a huge shell of its 
ormer greatness, a monster of Moresque dilapidations. France may awaken the 
slumbering energies of the population of these once flourishing and august cities, 
but left to themselves they are powerless, sinking under their own weight and 
a encumbrances, and will rise no more till reconstructed by European 
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It must be remarked that this was written in the time of the late 
sultan, Mulai Abd’erraman. The present sultan, his successor, Sidi 
Muhammad, ap as far as can be judged, to have a predilection for 
Fez, which has long been the seat of his government, over Morocco. 

Such is the country and such are the people whom the Spaniards 
have before them. Progress has as yet been very different from what was 
laid down in the programme. 

On the landing of the first corps on November 19th, under General 
Echague, at Ceuta, positions were taken up in front of that place at the 
so-called Serrallo, or Seraglio. The Anjera tribe, masked by the thick 
cover at the foot of the Sierra Bullones, contented themselves with 
skirmishing at first, but, having received reinforcements, they attacked 
the Spanish front with great bravery on the 25th, and again on the 30th, 
but they were as gallantly sipalued, not, however, without loss on both 
sides. On the 2nd of December the Sherif Sidi-al-Hag arrived with 
further reinforcements, and on the 9th a determined but unsuccessful 
attack was made on the redoubts Isabella II. and Francisco de Asis. The 
whole of the Spanish invading army being by this time concentrated at 
Ceuta, the different divisions ets been enabled to operate so as to keep 
the Moors in check on the one hand, notwithstanding several determined 
attacks on their part, one of which, marked by peculiar resolution, oc- 
curred on the 20th of December, and to open communication in the 
direction of Tetuan, which it is supposed will be the next station previous 
to forcing the passes of the Sierra Bullones, and the sea communication 
with which has been so much facilitated by the destruction of the forts 
at the mouth of the river by the French. 

The activity of the French, who have also occupied the island of El Rey 
(one of the three composing the Zafferines), is so great on the coast, that 
it would be very difficult to say what complications may not arise out of 
the present war unless arrested at an early period. We have the word 
of the Spanish minister that the idea of a permanent occupation of 
Tangiers is not entertained at the present moment; but how many 
changes in objects and intentions may arise during the progress of a 
sanguinary war instead of as originally planned—a mere military prome- 
nade? How many impediments have already arisen in the projected 
quick embarkation and hasty landing of the army of invasion, and how 
little has the very first portion of the programme—six days for forming 
the columns of advance—been carried out? It will-be the same with 
every step taken by the Spanish forces, and it would be very difficult 
indeed to foretel the seuplivadioha that may yet arise, or which’ may 
indeed have been long foreseen by France and Spain as likely to arise, 
and to lead to new territorial oh political arrangements in the land of 


the Moor. 



































EAST LYNNE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


» THE LADY ISABEL. 


In an easy-chair of the spacious and handsome library of his town-house, 
sat William, Earl of Mount Severn. His hair was Seen open 
of his expansive brow was defaced by premature wri is once 
attractive face bore the pale, cone Ary look of dissipation. One of 
his feet was cased in folds of linen, as it ce I A 

aking of as plainly as any foot ever spoke yet. It would seem— 
© look St ints dregs toeidhiat he had grown old before his time. 
And so he had. His years were barely nine-and-forty, yet in all, save 
years, he was an aged man. 

A noted character had been the Earl of Mount Severn. Not that he 
had been a renowned politician, or a great general, or an eminent states- 
man, or even an active member of the Upper House: not for any of these 
had the earl’s name been in the mouths of men. But for the most reck- 
less among the reckless, for the spendthrift among ee for the 

above all rs, and for a man outstrippi e gay ; 
these Ganitaiieedia te world bnioted rd Mount al It oA 
said his faults were those of the head ; that a better heart or more gene- 
rous spirit never beat in human form: and there was much of truth in 
this. It had been well for him had he lived and died plain William Vane. 
Up to his five-and-twentieth year he had been industrious and steady, had 
kept his terms in the Temple, and studied late and early. The sober ap- 
plication of William Vane hhad been a byword with the embryo barristers 
around; Judge Vane, they ironically called him, and they strove in- 
effectually to allure him away to idleness and pleasure. But young Vane 
was ambitious, and he knew that on his own talents and exertions must 
depend his rising in the world. He was of excellent family, but poor, 
counting a relative in the old Earl of Mount Severn. The possibility of 
his succeeding to the earldom never occurred to him, for hes healthy 
lives, two of them young, stood between him and the title. Yet those 
lives died off: one of apoplexy, one of fever in Africa, the third boating 
at Oxford; and the young Temple student, William Vane, suddenly 
found himself Earl of Mount Severn, and the lawful possessor of sixty 
thousand pounds a year. 

His first idea was, that he should never know how to spend the money : 
that such a sum, year by year, could not be spent. It was a wonder his 
head was not turned by adulation at the onset, for he was courted, 
flattered, and caressed by all classes, from a royal duke downwards. He 
became the most attractive man of his day, the lion in society; for, inde- 
pendent of his newly acquired wealth and title, he was of distinguished 
— and fascinating manners. But unfortunately, the prudence 
which had sustained William Vane, the poor law student, in his solitary 
Temple chambers, entirely forsook William Vane, the young Earl of 
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Mount Severn, and he commenced his career on a scale of speed so great, 
that all staid people said he was going to ruin and the deuce headlong. 

But a of the realm, and one whose rent-roll is sixty thousand per 
annum, does not go to ruin in a day. There sat the earl in his lib 
now, in his nine-and-fortieth year, and ruin had not come yet—that is, it 
had not overwhelmed him. But the embarrassments which had clung to 
him, and been the destruction of his tranquillity, the bane of his existence, 
who shall describe them? The public knew them pretty well, his private 
friends better, his creditors best; but none, save himself, knew, or could 
ever know, the worrying torment that was his portion ; ae driving 
him to distraction. Years ago, by dint of looking things steadily in the 
face, and by economising, he might have retrieved his position; but he 
had done what most people will do in such cases—put off the evil day sine 
die, and gone on increasing his enormous list of debts. The hour of 
exposure and ruin was now advancing fast. 

Perhaps the earl himself was thinking so, as he sat there before an 
ominous mass of papers which strewed the library table. His thoughts 
were back in the past. That was a foolish marriage of his, that Gretna 
Green match for love, foolish so far as prudence went; but the countess 
had been an affectionate wife to him, had borne with his follies and his 
neglect, had been an admirable mother to their only child. One child 
alone had been theirs, and in her thirteenth year the countess had died. 
If they had but been blessed with a son—the earl groaned over the long- 
continued disappointment still—he might then have seen a way out of his 
difficulties. The boy, as soon as he was of age, would have joined with 
him in cutting off the entail, and 

“ My lord,” said a servant, entering the room and interrupting the 





_ earl’s castles in the air, “a gentleman is asking to see you.” 


“ Who?” cried the earl, sharply, not perceiving the card the man was 
bringing. No unknown person, although wearing the externals of a 
foreign ambassador, was ever admitted unceremoniously to the presence of 
Lord Mount Severn. Years of duns had taught the servants caution. 

“His card is here, my lord. It is Mr. Carlyle of West Lynne.” 

“ Mr. Carlyle of West Lynne,” groaned the earl, whose foot just then 
had an awful twinge, “what does he want? Show him eal 

The servant did as he was bid, and introduced Mr. Carlyle. Look at 
the visitor well, reader, for he will play his part in this history. He was 
a very tall man of seven-and-twenty, of remarkably noble “se pa He 
was somewhat given to stooping his head when he spoke to any one 
shorter than himself; it was a peculiar habit, almost to be called a bowing 
habit, and his father had possessed it before him: when told of it, he 
would laugh, and say he was unconscious of doing it. His features were 
good, his complexion was pale and clear, his hair Sark, and his full eyelids 
drooped over his deep grey eyes. Altogether it was a countenance that 
both men and women liked to look upon, the index of an honourable, 
sincere nature; not that it would have been called a handsome face, so 
much as a pleasing and distinguished one. Though but the son of a 
country lawyer, and destined to be a lawyer himself, he had received the 
training of a gentleman, had been educated at Rugby, and taken his 
degree at Oxford. He advanced at once to the earl in the straightforward 
way of a man of business—of a man who has come on businest. 
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“ Mr. Carlyle,” said the latter, holding out his hand—he was always 

deemed the most affable peer of the age—“ I am happy to see you. You 

ive I cannot rise ; at least without great pain and inconvenience : 

my enemy, the gout, has possession of me again. Take a seat. Are you 
staying in town ?” 

“I have just arrived from West Lynne. The chief object of my 
journey was to see your lordship.” 

“What can I do for you?” asked the earl, uneasily: for a suspicion 
now crossed his mind that Mr. Carlyle might be acting for some one of 
his many troublesome creditors. 

Mr. Carlyle drew his chair nearer to the earl, and spoke in a low tone: 

“A rumour came to my ears, my lord, that East Lynne was in the 
market.” 

“ A moment, sir,”’ exclaimed the earl, with reserve, not to say hauteur 
in his tone, for his suspicions were gaining ground; “are we to converse 
confidentially together, as men of honour, or is there something concealed 
behind ?” 

“‘T do not understand you,” said Mr. Carlyle. 

“In a word—excuse my speaking plainly, but I must feel my ground 
—are you here on the part of some of my rascally creditors, to pump in- 
formation out of me, that otherwise they would not get ?” 

“ My lord!” uttered the visitor, “ I should be incapable of so dishonour- 
able an action. I know that a lawyer gets credit for possessing but lax 
notions on the score of honour, but you can scarcely suspect I should be 
guilty of underhand work towards you. I never was guilty of a mean 
trick in my life, to my recollection, and I do not think I ever shall be.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Carlyle. If you knew half the tricks and ruses 
played upon me, you would not wonder at my suspecting all the world. 
Proceed with your business.” 

“| heard that East Lynne was for private sale: your agent dropped 
half a word to me in confidence. If so, I should wish to be the 
purchaser.” 

** For whom ?” inquired the earl. 

“* Myself.” 

“You!” laughed the earl. ‘“ Egad! lawyering can’t be such bad work, 
Carlyle.” 

“Nor is it,” rejoined Mr. Carlyle, “ with an extensive, first-class con- 
nexion, such as ours. But you must remember that a good fortune was 
left me by my uncle, and a large one by my father.” 

“I know. The proceeds of lawyering also.” 

“ Not altogether. My mother brought a fortune on her marriage, and 
it enabled my father to speculate successfully. I have been looking out 
for an eligible property to invest my money upon, and East Lynne will 
suit me well, provided I can have the refusal of it, and we can agree about 
terms.” 

Lord Mount Severn mused for a few moments before he spoke. “ Mr. 
Carlyle,” he began, “ my affairs are very bad, and ready money I must 
find somewhere. Now East Lynne is not entailed ; neither is it mortgaged 
to anything like its value, though the latter fact, as you may imagine, is 
not patent to the world. When I bought it a bargain, eighteen years 
ago, you were the lawyer on the other side, I remember.” 
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“ My father,” smiled Mr. Carlyle. ‘I was a child at the time.” 

‘Of course: I ought to have said your father. By selling East Lynne, 
a few thousands will come into my hands, after claims on it are settled; 
I have no other means of raising the wind, and that is why I have re- 
solved to part with it. But now, understand: if it were known abroad 
that East Lynne is going from me, I should have a hornets’ nest about 
my ears: so that it must be disposed of privately. Do you compre- 
hend ?”’ 

“ Perfectly,” replied Mr. Carlyle. 

“I would as soon you bought it as any one else, if, as you say, we can 
agree about terms.” 

‘“‘ What does your lordship expect for it—at a rough estimate ?”’ 

‘‘ For particulars I must refer you to my men of business, Warburton 
and Ware. Not less than seventy thousand pounds.” 

“Too much, my lord,” cried Mr. Carlyle, decisively. 

‘¢ And that’s not its value,” returned the earl. 

‘“ These forced sales never do fetch their value,” answered the plain- 
speaking lawyer. ‘I had thought, until this hint was given me by 
Beauchamp, that East Lynne was settled on your lordship’s daughter.”’ 

“ There’s nothing settled on her,” rejoined the earl, the contraction on 
his brow standing out more plainly. ‘ That comes of your thoughtless, 
runaway marriages. I fell in love with General Conway’s daughter, and 
she ran away with me, like a fool: that is, we were both fools together 
for our pains. The general objected to me; and said I must sow my 
wild oats before he would give me Mary: so I took her to Gretna Green, 
and she became Countess of Mount Severn, without a settlement. It was 
an unfortunate affair, taking one thing with another. When her elope- 
ment was made known to the general, it killed him.” 

“ Killed him !”’ interrupted Mr. Carlyle. 

“Tt did. He had disease of the heart, and the excitement brought on 
the crisis. My poor wife never was happy from that hour: she blamed 
herself for her father’s death ; and I believe it led to her own. She was 
ill for years: the doctors called it consumption; but it was more like 
a wasting insensibly away, and consumption never had been in her 
family. No luck ever attends runaway marriages: I have noticed it 
since, in many, many instances: something bad is sure to turn up 
from it.”’ 

“There might have been a settlement executed after the marriage,” 
observed Mr, Carlyle, for the earl had stopped, and seemed lost in 
thought. 

‘I know there might: but there was not. My wife had possessed no 
fortune ; I was already deep in my career of extravagance; and neither 
of us thought of taking provision for our future children: or, if we 
thought of it, we did not do it. There is an old saying, Mr. Carlyle, 
that what may be done at any time, is never done.” 

Mr. Carlyle bowed. 

“So my child is portionless,” resumed the earl, with a suppressed 
sigh. ‘The thought, that it may be an embarrassing thing for her, were 
I to die before she is settled in life, crosses my mind when I am in a 
serious mood. That she will marry well, there is little doubt, for she 
possesses beauty in a rare degree, and has been reared as an English 
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girl should be, not to frivolity and foppery. She was trained by her 
mother (who, save for the mad act she was into by me, was all 
and refinement) for the first twelve years of her life, and since 
then by an admirable governess. No fear that she will be decamping to 
Gretna Green.” 
— She was a very lovely child,” observed the lawyer. “I remember 
“ Ay; you have seen her at East Lynne, in her mother’s lifetime. But, 
to return to business. If you become the purchaser of the East Lynne 
estate, Mr. Carlyle, it must be under the rose. The money that it brings, 
after paying off the mortgage, I must have, as I tell you, for my private 
use ; oe know I should not be able to touch a farthing of it, if the 
confounded public got an inkling of the transfer. In the eyes of the 
world, the proprietor of East Lynne must still be Lord Mount Severn— 
at least for some little time afterwards. Perhaps you will not object to 
that.” 


Mr. Carlyle considered before replying : and then the conversation was. 


resumed, when it was decided that he should see Warburton and Ware 
the first thing in the morning, and confer with them. It was growing 
late when he rose to leave. 

“ Stay and dine with me,” said the earl. 

Mr. Carlyle hesitated, and looked down at his dress: plain, gentle- 
manly morning attire, but certainly not dinner costume for a peer’s 
table. 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” said the earl; “ we shall be quite alone, except 
my daughter. Mrs. Vane of Castle Marling is staying with us: she 
came up to present my child at the last Drawing-room, but I think I 
heard something about her dining out to-day. If not, we will have it by 
ourselves here. Oblige me by touching the bell, Mr. Carlyle, and set 
the trouble down to the score of my unfortunate foot.” 

The servant entered. 

‘* Inquire whether Mrs. Vane dines at home,” said the earl. 

“Mrs. Vane dines out, my lord,” was the man’s immediate reply. 
“The carriage is at the door now, waiting to take her.” 

“ Very well. Mr. Carlyle remains.” 

At seven o’clock the dinner was announced, and the earl wheeled into 
the adjoining room. As he and Mr. Carlyle entered it at one door, some 
one else came in by the opposite one. Who—what—was it? Mr. Car- 
lyle looked, not quite sure whether it was a human being: he almost 
thought it more like an angel. 

A light, graceful, girlish form, a face of surpassing beauty, beauty that 
is rarely seen, save from the imagination of a painter, dark shining curls 
falling on her neck and shoulders smooth as a child’s, fair delicate arms 
decorated with pearls, and a flowing dress of costly white lace. Alto- 
gether, the vision did indeed look to the lawyer as one from a fairer 
world than this. 

“ My daughter, Mr. Carlyle ; the Lady Isabel.’ 

They took their seats at the table. Lord Mount Severn at its head, 
in spite of his gout and his footstool, and the young lady and Mr. Car- 
lyle opposite each other. Mr. Carlyle had not deemed himself a parti- 
cular admirer of woman’s beauty, but the extraordinary loveliness of the 
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oung girl before him nearly took away his senses and his self-possession, 
Yet it was not so much the perfect contour of the exquisite features that 
struck him, or the rich damask of the delicate cheek, or the luxuriant 
falling hair; no, it was the sweet expression of the soft dark eyes. Never 
in his life had he seen eyes so pleasing. He could not keep his 
from her, and he became conscious, as he grew more familiar with her 
face, that there was in its character a sad, sorrowful look: only at times 
was it to be noticed, when the features were in repose, and it lay chiefly 
in the very eyes he was admiring. Never does this unconsciously 
mournful expression exist, but it is a sure index of sorrow and suffering : 
but Mr. Carlyle understood it not. And who could connect sorrow with 
the anticipated brilliant future of Isabel Vane? 

“Isabel,” observed the earl, “ you are dressed.” 

“Yes, papa. Not to keep old Mrs. Levison waiting tea. She likes to 
take it early, and I know Mrs. Vane must have kept her waiting dinner. 
It was past six when she drove from here.” 

“T hope you will not be late to-night, Isabel.” 

“Tt depends upon Mrs. Vane.” 

‘Then I am sure you will be. When the young ladies, in this fashion- 
able world of ours, turn night into day, it is a bad thing for their roses. 
What say you, Mr. Carlyle ?” 

Mr. Carlyle glanced at the roses on the cheeks opposite to him: they 
looked too fresh and bright to fade lightly. 

At the conclusion of dinner, a maid entered the room with a white 
cashmere mantle, placing it over the shoulders of her young lady, as she 
said the carriage was waiting. 

Lady Isabel advanced to the earl. ‘ Good-by, papa.” 

“Good night, my love,” he answered, drawing her towards him, and 
kissing her sweet face. ‘ Tell Mrs. Vane I will not have you kept out 
till morning hours: you are but a child yet. Mr. Carlyle, will you ring. 
I am debarred from seeing my daughter to the carriage.” 

“If your lordship will allow me—if Lady Isabel will pardon the at- 
tendance of one little used to wait ‘upon young ladies, I shall be proud 
to see her to her carriage,’’ was the somewhat confused answer of Mr. 
Carlyle, as he touched the bell. 

The ‘earl thanked him, the young lady smiled, and Mr. Carlyle con- 
ducted her down the broad lighted staircase, and stood bareheaded by the 
door of the luxurious chariot, and handed her in. She put out her hand 
in her frank pleasant manner, as she wished him good night. The 
carriage. rolled on its way, and Mr. Carlyle returned to the earl, 

“Well, is she not a handsome girl ?” he demanded. 

“‘ Handsome is not the word for beauty such as hers,”’ was Mr. Carlyle’s 
reply, in a low, warm tone. “I never saw a face half so beautiful.”’ 

“She caused quite a sensation at the Drawing-room last week—as I 
hear. This everlasting gout kept me in-doors all day. And she is as 
good as she is beautiful.” 

The earl was not partial. Lady Isabel was wondrously gifted by 
nature, not only in mind and person, but in heart. She was as little like 
a fashionable young lady as it was well possible to be, partly because she 
had hitherto been secluded from the great world, partly from the care 
bestowed upon her training. During the lifetime of her mother, she had 
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lived occasionally at East Lynne, but mostly at a Jarger seat of the earl’s 
in Wales, Mount Severn: since her mother’s death, she had remained 
entirely at Mount Severn, under the charge of a judicious governess, a 
very small establishment being kept up for them, and the earl paying 
them impromptu and flying visits. Generous and benevolent she was, 
timid aud sensitive to a degree, gentle and considerate to all. Do not 
cavil at her being thus praised: admire and love her whilst you may, she 
is worthy of it now, in her innocent girlhood: the time will come when 
such praise would be misplaced. Could the fate that was to overtake 
his child have been foreseen by the earl, he would have struck her down 
to death, in his love, as she stood before him, rather than suffer her to 


enter upon it. 


II. 


THE BROKEN CROSS. 


Lapy IsaBev’s carriage continued its way, and deposited her at the 
residence of Mrs. Levison. Mrs. Levison was nearly eighty years of 
age, and very severe in speech and manner; or, as Mrs. Vane expressed 
it, “crabbed.” She looked the image of impatience when Isabel entered, 
with her cap pushed all awry, and pulling at her black satin gown, for 
Mrs. Vane had kept her waiting dinner, and Isabel was keeping her from 


her tea: and that does not agree with the aged, with their health or their 


temper. 
“I fear I am late,”’ exclaimed Lady Isabel, as she advanced to Mrs. 


Levison, “but a gentleman dined with papa to-day, and it made us 


rether longer at table.” 

“ You are twenty-five minutes behind your time,” cried the old lady, 
sharply, “and I want my tea. Emma, order it in.” 

Mrs. Vane rang the bell, and did as she was bid. She was a little 
woman of six-and-twenty, very plain in face, but elegant in figure, very 
accomplished, and vain to her fingers’ ends. Her mother, who was dead, 
had been Mrs. Levison’s daughter, and her husband, Raymond Vane, 
was SS heir to the earldom of Mount Severn. 

* Won’t you take that tippet off, child?” asked Mrs. Levison, who 
knew nothing of the new-fashioned names for such articles, mantle, 
bernous, and all the string of them: and Isabel threw it off and sat 
down by her. 

“The tea is not made, grandmamma!” exclaimed Mrs. Vane, in an 
accent of astonishment, as the servants appeared with the tray and the 
silver urn. ‘ You surely do not have it made in the room !” 

“ Where should I have it made?” inquired Mrs. Levison. 

“It is much more convenient to have it brought in, ready made,” said 
Mrs. Vane. ‘I dislike the embarras of making it.” 

‘Indeed !” was the reply of the old lady: “ and get it slopped over in 
the saucers, and as cold as milk! You always were lazy, Emma—and 
given to use those French words. I'd rather stick a printed label on my 
forehead, for my part, ‘I speak French,’ and let the world know it 
that way.” 

“Who makes tea for you in general ?” asked Mrs. Vane, telegraphing 
a contemptuous grimace to Isabel behind her grandmother. 
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But the ¢yes of Lady Isabel fell timidly, and a blush rose to her cheeks, 
She did not like to appear to differ from Mrs. Vane, her senior, and her 
father’s guest; but her mind revolted at the bare idea of ingratitude or 
ridicule cast to an aged parent. 

“ Harriet comes in and makes it for me,” replied Mrs. Levison: “ay, 
and sits down and takes it with me when I am alone, which is pretty 
often. What do you say to that, Madam Emma; you, with your fine 
notions ?” 

“‘ Just as you please, of course, grandmamma.” 

“‘ And there’s the tea-caddy at your elbow, and the urn’s fizzing away, 
and if we are to have any tea to-night, it had better be made.” 

“‘T don’t know how much to put in,” grumbled Mrs. Vane, who had 
the greatest horror of soiling her hands or her gloves: who, in short, had 
a particular antipathy to doing anything useful. 

‘¢ Shall I make it, dear Mrs. Levison?’’ said Isabel, rising with alacrity. 
“ T had used to make it quite as often as my governess at Mount Severn, 
and I make it for papa.” 

‘Do, child,” replied the old lady. ‘ You are worth ten of her.” 

Isabel laughed merrily, drew off her gloves, and sat down to the table; 
and at that moment a young and elegant man lounged into the room. 
He was deemed handsome, with his clearly-cut features, his dark eyes, his 
raven hair, and his white teeth: but to a he observer those features had 
not an attractive expression, and the dark eyes had a great knack of look- 
ing away while he spoke to you. It was Francis, Captain Levison. 

He was grandson to the old lady, and first cousin to Mrs. Vane. Few 
men were so fascinating in manners (at times and seasons), in face and in 
form, few men won so completely upon their hearers’ ears, and few were so 
heartless in their heart of hearts. The world courted him, and society 
humoured him: for, though he was a graceless spendthrift, and it was 
known that he was, he was the presumptive heir to the old and rich Sir 
Peter Levison. 7 

The ancient lady spoke up. ‘‘ Captain Levison; Lady Isabel Vane.” 
They both acknowledged the introduction: and Isabel, a child yet in the 
ways of the world, blushed crimson at the admiring looks cast upon her 
by the young Guardsman. Strange—strange that she should make the 
acquaintance of those two men in the same day, almost in the same hour: 
the two, of all the human race, who were to exercise so powerful an influ- 
ence over her future life ! 

“‘ That’s a pretty cross, child,” cried Mrs. Levison, as Isabel stood by 
her when tea was over, and she and Mrs. Vane were about to depart on 
their evening visit. 

She alluded to a golden cross, set with seven emeralds, which Isabel 
wore on her neck. It was of light, delicate texture, and was suspended 
from a thin, short gold chain. 

“Ts it not pretty!’ answered Isabel. “It was given me. by my dear 
mamma just before she died. Stay, I will take it off for you. I only 
wear it upon great occasions.” 

This, her first grand party at a grand duke’s, seemed a very great occa- 
sion to the simply reared and inexperienced girl. She unclasped the 
chain, and placed it with the cross in the hands of Mrs. Levison. 
““Why, I declare you have nothing on, but that cross and some 
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rubbishing bracelets!” uttered Mrs. Vane to Isabel. ““I did not 
look at you before.” 

“Mamma gave me both. The bracelets are those she used frequently 
to wear.” 

“You old-fashioned child! Because your mamma wore those bracelets, 
years ag; is that a reason for your doing so?”’ retorted Mrs. Vane. 
“Why did you not put on your diamonds ?” 

“‘ ]—did—put on my diamonds; but I—took them off again,” stam- 
mered Isabel. 

“What on earth for ?” 

“T did not like to look too fine,” answered Isabel, with a laugh and a 
blush. ‘ They glittered so! I feared it might be thought I had put 
them on #o look fine.” 

“ Ah! I see you mean to set up in that class of people who pretend to 
despise ornaments,”’ scornfully remarked Mrs. Vane. “It is the refine- 
ment of affectation, Lady Isabel.” 

The sneer fell harmlessly on Isabel’s ear. She only believed some- 
thing had put Mrs. Vane out of temper. It certainly had: and that 
something, though Isabel little suspected it, was the evident admiration 
Captain Codecs evinced for her fresh young beauty. It quite absorbed 
him, and rendered him neglectful even of Mrs. Vane. 

“ Here, child, take your cross,’”’ said the old lady. “It is very pretty; 
a on your neck than diamonds would be. You don’t want em- 

llishing: never mind what Emma says.” 

Francis Levison took the cross and chain from her hand to pass them 
to Lady Isabel. Whether he was awkward, or whether her hands were 
full, for she held her gloves, her handkerchief, and had just taken up her 
mantle, certain it is, that it fell; and the gentleman, in his too quick 
effort to regain it, managed to set his foot upon it, and the cross was 
broken in two. 

“There! Now whose fault was that ?”’ cried Mrs. Levison. 

Isabel did not answer: her heart was very full. She took the broken 
cross, and the tears dropped from her eyes: she could not help it. 

*“‘'Why! you are never crying over a stupid bauble of a cross!” ut- 
tered Mrs. Vane, interrupting Captain Levison’s expressions of regret at 
his awkwardness. 

“You can have it mended, dear,” interposed Mrs. Levison. 

Lady Isabel chased away the tears, and turned to Captain Levison 
with a cheerful look. “ Pray do not blame yourself,” she good-naturedly 
said; “the fault was as much mine as yours: and, as Mrs. Levison says, 
I can get it mended.” 

She disengaged the upper half of the cross from the chain as she spoke, 
and clasped the latter round her neck. 

“ You will not go with that thin string of gold on, and nothing else !” 
uttered Mrs. Vane. 

“ Why not?” returned Isabel. “If people say anything, I can tell 
them an accident happened to the cross.” 

Mrs. Vane burst into a laugh of mocking ridicule. ‘“‘If people say 
anything!” she repeated, in a tone according with the laugh. ‘“ They 
are not likely to ‘ say anything,’ but they will deem Lord Mount Severn’s 
daughter unfortunately short of jewellery.” 
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Isabel smiled, and shook her head. ‘ They saw my diamonds at the 
drawing-room.” 

“If you had done such an awkward thing for me, Francis Levison,” 
burst forth the old lady, ‘‘ my doors should have been closed against you 
fora month. There! if you are to go, Emma, you had better go: 
dancing off to begin an evening at ten o'clock at night! In my time 
we used to go at seven: but it’s the custom now to turn night into 
da Nae 

‘ When George the Third dined at one o'clock — boiled mutton 
and turnips,” put in the graceless captain, who certainly held his grand- 
mother in no greater reverence than did Mrs. Vane. 

He turned to Isabel as he spoke, to hand her down stairs. Thus she 
was conducted to her carriage the second time that night by a stranger. 
Mrs. Vane got down by herself, as she best could, and her temper was 
not improved by the process. 

‘Good night,” said she to the captain. 

“‘T shall not say good night. You will find me there almost as soon 
as ou.’ 

“You told me you were not coming. Some bachelors’ party in the 
way.” 

“Yes, but I have changed my mind. Farewell for the present, Lady 
Isabel.” 

“ What an object you will look, with nothing on your neck but a 
schoolgirl’s chain !’’ began Mrs. Vane, returning to the grievance as 
the carriage drove on. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Vane, what does it signify! I can only think of my broken 
cross. I am sure it must be an evil omen.” 

“ An evil—what ?”’ 

‘An evil omen. Mamma gave me that cross when she was dying. 
She told me to let it be to me as a talisman, always to keep it safely ; 
aud when I was in any distress, or in need of counsel, to look at it, and 
strive to recal what her advice would be, and to act accordingly. And 
now it is broken—broken !” 

A glaring gas-light flashed into the carriage, right into the face of 
Isabel. ‘1 declare,’’ uttered Mrs. Vane, “you are crying again! I tell 
i what it is, Isabel: Iam not going to chaperone red eyes to the 

uchess of Dartford’s, so if you can’t put a stop to this, I shall order 
the carriage home, and go on alone.” 

Isabel meekly dried her eyes, sighing deeply as she did so. “TI can 
have the pieces joined, I dare say ; but it will never be the same cross to 
me again.” 

‘“‘ What have you done with the pieces ?” irascibly asked Mrs. Vane. 

“I folded them in the thin paper Mrs. Levison gave me, and put it 
inside my frock. Here it is,” touching the body. “I have no pocket 
on.” 

Mrs. Vane gave vent to a groan. She never had been a girl her- 


. Self, she had been a woman at ten; and she complimented Isabel 


upon being little better than an imbecile. ‘‘ Put it inside my frock !’” 
she uttered, in a torrent of scorn. ‘And you eighteen years of age! I 
ee you left off ‘frocks’ when you left the nursery. For shame, 

abel.” 
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“‘T meant to say my dress,” corrected Isabel. 

_ Meant to say you are a baby idiot !” was the inward comment of 
Mrs. Vane. : 

A few minutes, and Isabel forgot her grievance. The brilliant rooms 
were to her as an enchanting scene of dreamland, for her heart was in 
its spring-tide of early freshness, and the satiety of experience had not 
come. ow could she remember trouble, even the broken cross, as she 
bent to the homage offered her, and drank in the honeyed words poured 
forth into her ear ? 

“ Halloa!” cried an Oxford student, with a long rent-roll in prospective, 
who was screwing himself against the wall, not to be in the way of the 
waltzers, “ I thought you had given up coming to these places.” 

“ So I had,”’ sagtied the fast nobleman addressed, the son of a marquis. 
“ But I am on the look-out, so am forced into them again. I think a 
ball-room the greatest bore in life.” 

“On the look-out for what'?” 

“For a wife. My governor has stopped supplies, and has vowed, by 
his beard, not to advance another shilling, or pay a debt, till I reform. 
As a preliminary step towards it, he insists upon a wife, and I am trying 
to choose one, for I am deeper in than you can imagine.” 

“ Take the new beauty, then.” 

“ Who is she'?”’ 

** Lady Isabel Vane.” 

‘Much obliged for the suggestion,’’ replied the earl. ‘“ But one likes 
a respectable father-in-law, and Mount Severn is going smash. He and 
I are too much in the same line, and might clash, in the long run.” 

_., “One can’t have everything : the girl’s beauty is beyond common. I 

‘saw that rake, Levison, make up to her. He fancies he can carry all 
before him, where women are concerned.”’ 

“So he does, often,” was the quiet reply. 

“‘T hate the fellow! He thinks so much of himself, with his curled 
hair, and his shining teeth, and his white hands; and he’s as heartless as 
an owl. What was that hushed-up business about Miss Charteris r” 

“Who's to know? Levison slipped out of the escapade like an eel, 
and the women protested he was more sinned against than sinning. 
Three-fourths of the world believed them.” 

“ And she went abroad and died ; and Levison—here he comes! And 
Mount Severn’s daughter with him.” 

They were approaching at that moment, Francis Levison and Lady 
Isabel. He was expressing his regret at the untoward accident of the 

cross for the tenth time that night. “I feel that it can never be atoned 
for,” whispered he ; “that the heartfelt homage of my whole life would 
not be sufficient compensation.” 

He spoke in a tone of thrilling gentleness, gratifying to the ear but 
dangerous to the heart. Lady Isabel glanced up, and caught his eyes 
fixed upon her with the deepest tenderness, a language hers had never 
ye encountered. A vivid blush again rose to her cheek, and her eyelids 

, and her timid words died away in silence. 

“Take care, take care, my young Lady Isabel,” murmured the 
Oxonian under his breath as they passed him, “that man is as false as 
he is high.” 
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“ T think he’s a rascal,”? remarked the earl. 

“ T know he is: I know a thing or two about him. He would ruin 
her heart for the renown of the exploit, because she’s a beauty, and then 
fling it away broken. He has none to give in return for the gift.” 

« Just as much as my new race-horse has,” concluded the earl. ‘‘ She 


is very beautiful.” 


ITI. 


BARBARA HARE. 


West Lynne was a town of some importance, particularly in its own 
eyes, though being neither a manufacturing one nor a cathedral one, nor 
even the chief town of the county, it was somewhat primitive in its 
manners and customs. It sent two members to parliament, and it boasted 
a good market-place, covered over, and a large room above that, which 
was called the “ town-hall,” where the justices met and transacted their 
business—for the county magistrates still retained, there, that nearly 
obsolete name. Passing out at the town, towards the east, you came 
upon several detached gentlemen’s houses, in the- vicinity of which stood 
the church of St. Jude, which was more aristocratic (in the matter of its 
congregation) than the other churches of West Lynne. For about a 
mile these houses were scattered, the church being situated at their 
commencement, close to the busy part of the place, and about a mile ° 
further on, you came upon the beautiful estate which was called East , 
Lynne. As you drove along the road, you might admire its green, 
undulating park ; not as you walked, for an envious wall, mounting itself 
unconscionably high, obstructed your view. Large, beautiful trees, afford- 
ing a shelter, alike for human beings and for the deer, on a day of 
summer’s heat, rose in that park, and a great gate between two lodges 
on the right-hand side the road, gave you entrance to it, and conducted 
you to the house. It was not a very ad house, compared with some 
country seats, but it was built in the villa style, was white and remark- 
ably cheerful, altogether a desirable place to fook upon. 

Between the gentlemen’s houses mentioned, and East Lynne, the mile 
of road was very solitary, much overshadowed by trees. One house alone 
stood there, and that was about three-quarters of a mile before you came 
to East Lynne, and full a quarter of a mile after you had passed the 
houses. tt was on the left-hand side, a square ugly red brick mn with 
a weathercock on the top, standing some little distance from the road. 
A flat lawn extended before it, — close to the palings, which divided it 
from the road, was a grove of trees, some yards in depth. ‘The lawn was 
divided by a narrow middle gravel path, to which you gained access from 
the road by a narrow iron gate, and which took you to the rustic portico 
of the house. You entered upon a large flagged hall with a reception- 
room on either hand, and the staircase, a wide one, facing you; by the 
side of the staircase you passed on to the servants’ apartments and 
offices. This place was called the Grove, and was the propert and 
residence of Richard Hare, Esquire, commonly called Mr. Justice Hare. 

The room to the left hand, as you went in, was the agp sitting- 
room, the other was very much kept boxed up in lavender and brown 
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holland, to be opened on state occasions. Justice and Mrs. Hare had 
three children, a son and two daughters. Anne was the elder of the 
girls, and had married young; Barbara, the younger, was now nineteen, 
and Richard, the eldest-———But we shall come to him hereafter. 

In this sitting-room, on a chilly evening early in May, a few days sub- 
sequent to that which had witnessed the visit of Mr.-Carlyle to the Earl 
of Mount Severn, sat Mrs. Hare, a pale, delicate woman, buried in shawls 
and cushions: her arm-chair was drawn to the hearth, though there was 
no fire: but the day had been warm. At the window sat a pretty girl, 
very fair, with blue eyes, light air, a bright complexion, and small aquiline 
features. She was listlessly turning over the leaves of a book. 

‘“‘ Barbara, I am sure it must be tea-time now.” 

“Time seems to move slowly with you, mamma. It is scarcely a 
quarter of an hour since I told you it was but ten minutes past six.” 


“I am so thirsty,” murmured the poor invalid. ‘ Do go and look at - 


the clock again, Barbara.” 

Barbara Hare rose with a gesture of impatience, not suppressed, opened 
the door, and glanced at the large clock in the hall. “ It wants nine- 
and-twenty minutes to seven, mamma. I wish you would put your watch 
™ of a day: four times you have sent me to look at that clock since 

ner.” 

“I am so thirsty!” repeated Mrs. Hare, with a sort of sob. “ If seven 
o’clock would but strike! Iam dying for my tea.” 

It may occur to the reader that a lady in her own house, “ dying for 
her tea,” might surely order it brought in, although the customary hour 
had not struck. Not so Mrs. Hare. Since her husband had first brought 
her home to that house, four-and-twenty years ago, she had never dared 
to express a will in it; scarcely, on her own responsibility, to give an 
order. Justice Hare was stern, imperative, obstinate, and self-conceited ; 
she, timid, gentle, and submissive. She had loved him with all her heart, 
and her life had been one long yielding of her will to his: in fact, she had 
no will; his, was all in all. Far, was she, from feeling the servitude a 
yoke: some natures do not: and, to do Mr. Hare justice, his powerful 
will, that must bear down all before it, was in fault; not his kindness: he 
never meant to be unkind to his wife. Of his three children, Barbara 
alone had inherited this will. 

“ Barbara,” began Mrs. Hare again, when she thought another quarter 
of an hour at least must have elapsed. 

“ Well, mamma.” 

“Ring, and tell them to be getting it in readiness, so that when seven 
strikes, there may be no delay.” 

“Goodness, mamma! you know they always do have it ready. And 
there’s no such hurry, for papa may not be home.” But she rose, and 
rang the bell with a petulant motion, and when the man answered it, told 
him to have tea in to its time. 

“If you knew, dear, how dry my throat is, how parched my mouth, 
you would have more patience with me.” 

_Barbara closed her book with a listless air, and turned listlessly to the 
window. She seemed tired, not with fatigue, but with what the French 
express by the word ennui. “ Here comes papa,’’ she presently said. 
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“Oh, I am so glad!” cried poor Mrs. Hare. ‘Perhaps he will not 
mind having the tea in at once, if I tell him how thirsty I am.” 

The justice came in. A middle-sized man, with pompous features, a 
pompous walk, and a flaxen wig. In his aquiline nose, compressed lips, 
and pointed chin, might be traced a resemblance to his daughter: though 
he never could have been half so good-looking as was pretty Barbara. 

“ Richard,” spoke up Mrs. Hare from between her tee. f the instant 
he opened the door. 


“ Well ?” 
** Would you please let me have tea in now? Would you very much 


mind taking it a little earlier this evening ? I am feverish again, and my 
tongue is so parched, I don’t know how to speak.” 

“Oh, it’s near seven: you won’t have long to wait.” 

With this exceedingly gracious answer to an invalid’s request, Mr. 
Hare quitted the room again, and banged the door. He had not spoken 
uvkindly or roughly, simply with indifference. But ere Mrs. Hare’s 
meek sigh of disappointment was over, the door was reopened, and the 
flaxen wig thrust in again. 

“I don’t mind if I do have it now. It will be a fine moonlight night, 
and I am going with Pinner as far as Beauchamp’s, to smoke a pipe. 
Order it in, Barbara.” 

The tea was made, and partaken of, and the justice departed for Mr. 
Beauchamp’s, Squire Pinner calling for him at the gate. Mr. Beaucham 
was a gentleman who farmed a great deal of land, and who was also Lo 
Mount Severn’s agent, or steward, for East Lynne. He lived higher up 
the road, some little distance beyond East Lynne. 

“T am so cold, Barbara,” shivered Mrs. Hare, as she watched the 
justice down the gravel path. “I wonder if your papa would say it was 
foolish of me, if I told them to light a bit of fire ?” 

“Have it lighted if you like,” responded Barbara, ringing the bell. 
“¢ Papa will know nothing about it, one way or the other, for he won't 
“ err till after bedtime. Jasper, mamma is cold, and would like a fire 
ighted.” 

“Plenty of sticks, Jasper, that it may burn up quickly,” said Mrs, 
Hare, in a pleading voice; as if the sticks were Jasper’s and not hers. 

Mrs. Hare got her fire, and she drew her chair in front, and put her 
feet on the fender, to catch its warmth. Barbara, listless still, went into 
the hall, took a woollen shawl from the stand there, threw it over her 
shoulders, and went out. She strolled down the straight, formal path, 
and stood at the iron gate, looking over it into the public road. Not very 
public in that spot, and at that hour, but as lonely as one could wish. 
The night was calm and pleasant, though somewhat chilly for the 
beginning of May, and the moon was getting high in the sky. 

“When will he come home?” she murmured, as she leaned her head 
upon the gate. ‘Oh, what would life be, without him? How miserable 
these few days have been! I wonder what took him there! I wonder 
what is detaining him! Corny said he was only gone for a day.” 

The faint echo of footsteps in the distance stole upon her ear, and Bar- 
bara drew a little baek, and hid herself under shelter of the trees, not 
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sudden change came over her ; her eyes lighted up, her cheeks were dyed 
with crimson, and her veins tingled with excessof rapture—for she knew 
those footsteps, and loved them, only too well. 

Cautiously peeping over the gate again, she looked down the road. A 
tall form, whose very height and strength bore a grace of which its 
owner was unconscious, was advancing rapidly towards her from the 
direction of West Lynne. Again she shrank away: true love is ever 
timid : and whatever may have been Barbara Hare’s other qualities, her 
love at least was true and deep. But, instead of the gate opening, with 
the firm, quick motion peculiar to the hand which guided it, the footsteps 
seemed to pass, and not to have turned at all towards it. Barbara’s 
heart sank, and she stole to the gate again, and looked out with a yearn- 
ing look. 

Yes, sure enough, he was striding on, not thinking of her, not coming 
to her; and she, in the disappointment and impulse of the moment, called 
to him. 

“ Archibald !” 

Mr. Carlyle—it was no other—turned on his heel, and approached the 
gate. 
“Ts it you, Barbara! Watching for thieves and poachers? How 
are you ?” 

“ How are you?” she returned, holding the gate open for him to 
enter, as he hook hands, and striving to calm down her agitation. 
“When did you return ?” 

“Only now: by the eight o’clock train. Which got in beyond its 
time, having dawdled unpardonably at the stations. They little thought 
they had me in it, as their looks bevhooe} when I got out. I have not 
been home yet.” 

“No! What will Cornelia say ?” 

“T went into the office for five minutes. But I have a few words to 
say to Beauchamp, and am going up at once. Thank you, I cannot come 
in now: I intend to do so on my return.” 

“ Papa has gone up to Mr. Beauchamp’s.” 

“Mr. Hare! Has he?” 

**He and Squire Pinner,” continued Barbara. ‘They are gone to 
have a smoking bout. And if you wait there with papa, it will be too 
late to come in, for he is sure not to be home before eleven or twelve.” 

_ Mr. Carlyle bent his head in deliberation. ‘Then I think it is of 
little use my going on,” said he, “for my business with Beauchamp is 
private. I must defer it until to-morrow.” 

He took the gate out of her hand, closed it, and placed the hand 
within his own arm, to walk with her to the house. It was done ina 
matter-of-fact, real sort of way; nothing of romance or sentiment hal- 
lowed it: but Barbara Hare felt that she was in Eden. 

‘And how have you all been, Barbara, these few days ?” 

“Oh, very well. What made you start off so suddenly ? You never 
said wee going, or came to wish us good-by.” 

“You have just expressed it, Barbara—‘ suddenly.’ A matter of 
business suddenly arose, and I suddenly went up upon it.” 

“Cornelia said you were only gone for a day.” 
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‘Did she. When in London I find so many things todo. Is Mrs. 
Hare better?” 

“Just the same. I think mamma’s ailments are fancies, half of them: 
if she would but rouse herself, she would be better. What is in that 

arcel ?” 
You are not to inquire, Miss Barbara. It does not concern you. It 
only concerns Mrs. Hare.” 

“It is something you have brought for mamma, Archibald |” 

“Of course. A countryman’s visit to London entails buying presents 
for his friends: at least, it used to, in the old-fashioned days.” 

‘“‘ When people made their wills before starting, and were a fortnight 
doing the journey in the waggon,” laughed Barbara. ‘ Grandpapa used 
to tell us tales of that, when we were children. But is it really something 
for mamma ?” 

“ Don’t I tell you so? Ihave brought something for you.” 

“Oh! What is it?” she uttered, her colour rising, and wondering 
whether he was in jest or earnest. 

“ There’s an impatient girl! ‘ What is it?’ Wait a moment, and 
you shall see what it is.” | 

He put the parcel, or roll, he was carrying, upon a garden-chair, and 
proceeded to search his pockets. Every pocket was visited, apparently 
in vain. 

“ Barbara, I think it is gone. I must have lost it somehow.” 

Her heart beat as she stood there silently, looking up at him in the 
moonlight. Was it lost? What had it been ? 

But, upon a second search, he came upon something in the pocket of 


‘his coat-tail. ‘ Here it is, I believe: what brought it in there?” He 


opened a small box, and taking out a long gold chain, threw it round 
her neck. A locket was attached to it. 

Her cheeks’ crimson went and came, her heart beat more rapidly. 
She could not speak a word of thanks; and Mr. Carlyle took up the 
roll, and walked on into the presence of Mrs. Hare. 

Barbara followed in a few minutes. Her mother was standing up, 
watching with pleased expectation the movements of Mr. Carlyle. No 
candles were in the room, but it was bright with firelight. 

“ Now don’t you laugh at me,’’ quoth he, untying the string of the 
parcel. “It is not a roll of velvet for a dress, and it is not a roll of 
parchment, conferring twenty thousand pounds a year. But it is— 
an air-cushion !”’ 

It was what poor Mrs. Hare, so worn with sitting and lying, had 
often longed for: she had heard such a luxury was to be bought in 
London, bet never remembered to have seen one. She took it almost 
with a greedy hand, casting a grateful look at Mr. Carlyle. 

“‘ How am I to thank you for it ?”’ she murmured through her tears. 

“If you thank me at all, I will never bring you anything again,” 
cried he, gaily, pleased to see her so pleased; for, whatever the justice 
and Barbara may have done, he felt lively pity for Mrs. Hare, sympa- 
thising with her sufferings. ‘I have heard you wish for the comfort of 
an air-cushion, and happening to see some displayed in a window in the 
Strand, it put me in mind to bring you one.”’ 
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“ How thin it is!” exclaimed Mrs. Hare. 

“Thin! Oh yes, thin at present, because it is not jf fixed,’ as our 
friends over the Atlantic say. See: this is the way to fill it with air. 
There; it is thick now.” 

«It was so truly kind to think of me, Archibald !” 

“I have been telling Barbara that a visit to London entails bringing 
gifts for friends,” returned Mr. Carlyle. ‘ Do you see how smart I have 
made Barbara ?” 

Barbara hastily took off the chaia, and laid it before her mother. 

“ What a beautiful chain!” uttered Mrs. Hare, in surprise. ‘ Archi- 
bald, you are too good, too generous! This must have cost a great 
deal: this is beyond a trifle.” 

“ Nonsense!” laughed Mr. Carlyle. “I'll tell you both how I came 
to buy it. I went into a jeweller’s about my watch, which has taken to 
lose lately in a most unceremonious fashion, and there I saw a whole 
display of chains, hanging up; some ponderous enough for a sheriff, 
some light and elegant enough for Barbara: I dislike to see a thick 
chain on a lady’s neck. ‘They put me in mind of the chain she lost the 
day she and Pataca went with me to Lynneborough; which loss Bar- 
bara persisted in declaring was my fault, for dragging her through the 
town, sight-seeing, while Cornelia did her shopping—for it was then the 
chain was lost.” 

“ But I was only joking, when I said so,” was the interruption of 
Barbara. ‘Of course it would have happened had you not been with 
me: the links were always snapping.” 

“Well; these chains in the shop in London put me in mind of Bar- 
bara’s misfortune, and I chose one. Then the shopman brought forth 
some lockets, and enlarged upon their convenience for holding deceased 
relatives’ hair, not to speak of sweethearts’, until I told him he might 
attach one. I thought it might hold that piece of hair you prize, Bar- 
bara,” he concluded, dropping his voice. 

** What _ ?” asked Mrs. Hare. 

Mr. Carlyle glanced round the room, as if fearful the very walls might 
hear his diner: ‘“Richard’s. Barbara showed it me one day when 
na was turning out her desk, and said it was a curl cut off in that 

ess.” 

Mrs. Hare sank back in her chair, and hid her face in her hands, 
shivering visibly. The words evidently awoke some poignant source of 
deep sorrow. “Oh, my boy! my boy!” she wailed: “my boy! my un- 
happy boy! Mr. Hare wonders at my ill-health, Archibald; Barbara 
ridicules it ; but there lies the source of all my misery, mental and bodily. 
Oh, Richard! Richard !” : 

There was a distressing pause ; for the topic admitted of neither hope 
nor consolation. “Put your chain on again, Barbara,” Mr. Carlyle 
said, after a while, “and I wish you health to wear it out. Health and 
reformation, young lady.” 

Barbara smiled, and glanced at him with her pretty blue eyes, so full 
of love. ‘ What have you brought for Cornelia?” she resumed. 

“ Something splendid,” he answered, with a mock serious face ; “only, 
I hope I have not been taken in. I bought her a shawl. The vendors 
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vowed it was true Parisian cashmere: I hope it won’t turn out to be 
common Manchester.” 

‘< If it does, Cornelia will not know the difference.” 

* T can’t answer for that. But, for my part, I don’t see why foreign 
goods should bear the oe over British,” observed Mr. Carlyle, be- 
coming national. “If I wore shawls, I would discard the best French 
one ever made, for a good honest one from our own manufactories, 
Norwich or Paisley.” 

“ Wait till you do wear them, you would soon tell a different tale,” 
said Barbara, significantly. 

Mrs. Hare took her hands from her pale face. ‘‘ What was the price ?” 
she inquired. 

“If I tell you, you must promise not to betray it to Cornelia. She 
would rail at me for extravagance, and lay it up between folds of tissue 
paper, and never bring it outagain. I gave eighteen guineas.” 

“ That is a great deal,” observed Mrs. Hare. “ It ought to be a very 
good one. I never gave more than six guineas for a shawl in all my 
life,” 

“ And Cornelia, I dare say, never more than half six,” laughed Mr. 
Carlyle. ‘“ Well, I shall wish you good evening and go to her, for if 
she knows I‘am back, all this while, I shall be lectured.” 

He shook hands with them both. Barbara, however, accompanied him 
to the front door, and stepped outside with him. 

“You will catch cold, Barbara. You have left your shawl in-doors.” 

“Oh no, I shall not. How very soon you are leaving: you have 
scarcely stayed ten minutes.” 

“ But you forget I have not been home.” 

“‘ You were on your road to Beauchamp’s, and would not have been 
home for an hour or two in that case,” spoke Barbara, in a tone that 
savoured of resentment. 

‘“‘That was different : that was upon business : and nobody allows for 
business more readily than Cornelia. But I shall not hear the last of it, 
if I suffer anything, but business, to keep me away from her: she has 
five hundred inquiries, touching London, at her tongue’s end this instant, 
be you very sure. Barbara, I think your mamma looks unusually ill,” 

* You know how she suffers a little thing to upset her, and last night 
she had what she calls one of her dreams,” answered Barhara. “ She 
says it is a warning that something bad is going to happen, and she has 
been in the most unhappy, feverish state possible all day. Papa has been 
quite angry, over her being so weak and nervous, declaring that she 
ought to rouse herself out of ‘nerves.’ Of course we dare not tell him 
about the dream.” 

“ Tt related to—the——”’ 

Mr. Carlyle stopped, and Barbara glanced round with a shudder, and 
drew closer to him as she whispered. He had not given her his arm this 
time. 

“Yes; tothe murder. You know mamma has always declared that 
Bethel had something to do with it, she says her dreams would have 
convinced her of it, if nothing else did, and she dreamt she saw him with 
—with—you know.” 
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“ Hallijohn ?” whispered Mr. Carlyle. 

_ “With Hallijohn,” assented Barbara, with a shiver. ‘“ He was stand- 
ing over him, as he lay on the floor ; just as he did lie on it. And that 
wretched Afy was standing at the end of the kitchen, looking on.”’ 

‘“‘ But Mrs. Hare ought not to suffer dreams to disturb her peace by 
day,” remonstrated Mr. Carlyle. “It is not to be surprised at that she 
dreams of the murder, because she is always dwelling upon it, but she 
should strive and throw the feeling from her with the night.” 

“You know what mamma is. Of course she ought to do so, but she 
does not. Papa wonders what makes her get up so illand trembling of a 
morning, and mamma has to make all sorts of evasive excuses, for not a 
hint, as you are aware, must be breathed to him about the murder.” 

Mr. Carlyle gravely nodded. 

“Mamma does so harp upon Bethel. And I know that this dream 
arose from nothing in the world but because she saw him pass the gate 
yesterday. Not that she thinks it was he who did it; unfortunately, 
there is no room for that: but she will persist that he had a hand in it in 
some way: and he haunts her dreams.” 

Mr. Carlyle walked on in silence: indeed, there was no reply tha he 
could make. A cloud had fallen upon the house of Mr. Hare, and it was 
an unhappy subject. Barbara continued : 

‘But, for mamma to have taken it into her head that ‘some evil is 
going to happen’ because she has had this dream, and to make herself 
miserable over it, is so very absurd, that I have felt quite cross with her 
all day. Such nonsense, you know, Archibald, to believe that dreams 
= signs of what is going to happen ! so far behind these enlightened 

ays!” 

“ Your mamma’s trouble is great, Barbara; and she is not strong.” 

“I think all our troubles have been great since—since that dark 
evening,” responded Barbara. 

“Have you heard from Anne?” inquired Mr. Carlyle, willing to 
change the subject. 

“Yes, she is very well. What do you think they are going to name 
the baby? Anne: after her and mamma. So very ugly a name! 
Anne !” 

“I do not think so,” said Mr. Carlyle. ‘ It is simple and unpretend- 
ing ; I like it much. Look at the long, pretentious names in our family 
—Archibald! Cornelia! And yours, too—Barbara! What a mouthful 
they all are !” : 

Barbara contracted her eyebrows. It was equivalent to saying that 
he did not like her name. | 

“Had the magistrates a busy day yesterday, do you know?” he re- 
sumed. 

“Very, I believe. That woman is committed for the manslaughter of 
her child. But you have not remained long enough for me to give you 
any news.” 

They reached the gate, and Mr. Carlyle was about to pass out of it, 
when Barbara laid her hand on his arm to detain him, and spoke in a 
timid voice. Archibald.” 

“ What is it ?” 
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“T have not said a word of thanks to you for this,” she said, touch- 
ing the chain and locket: “my tongue seemed tied. Do not deem me 
ungrateful.” 

“You foolish girl!—it is not worth them. There! now I am paid. 
Good night, Barbara.” 

He had bent down and kissed her cheek: swung through the gate, 
laughing, and strode away. ‘Don’t say I never give you anything,” 
he turned his head round to say. ‘“ Good night.” 

All her veins were tingling, all her pulses beating; her heart was 
throbbing with its sense of bliss. He had never kissed her, that she 
could remember, since she was a child. And when she returned in-doors, 
her spirits were so extravagantly high, that Mrs. Hare wondered. 

“ Ring for the lamp, Barbara, and you can get to your work. But 
don’t have the shutters closed: I like to look out, on these light nights.” 

Barbara, however, did not get to her work: she also perhaps liked 
“looking out, on a light night,” for she sat down at the window. She 
was living the last half hour over again. ‘“ ‘ Don’t say I never give you 
anything,’” she murmured: “ did he allude to the chain, or to the—the 
kiss? Oh Archibald! why don’t you say that you love me?” 

Mr. Carlyle had been all his life upon intimate terms with the Hare 
family. His father’s first wife—for the late Lawyer Carlyle had been 
twice married—had been a cousin of Justice Hare’s, and this had caused 
them to be much together.’ Archibald, the child of the second Mrs. 
Carlyle, had alternately teased and petted Anne and Barbara Hare, boy 
fashion. Sometimes he quarrelled with the pretty little girls, sometimes 
he caressed them, as he would have done had they been his sisters ; and 
he made no scruple of declaring publicly to the pair, that Anne was his 
favourite. A gentle, yielding girl she was, like her mother; whereas 
Barbara displayed her own will, and it sometimes clashed with young 
Carlyle’s. 

The clock struck ten. Mrs. Hare took her customary sup of rere 
and-water, a small tumbler three parts full. Without it, she believed she 
could never get to sleep : it deadened unhappy thought, she said. Bar- 
bara, after making it, had turned again to the window, but she did not 
resume her seat. She stood right in front of it, her forehead bent for- 
ward against its middle pane. The lamp, casting a bright light, was 
behind her, so that her figure might be distinctly observable from the 
lawn, had any one been there to look upon it. 

She stood there in the midst of dreamland, giving way to all its en- 
chanting and most delusive fascinations. She saw herself, in anticipation, 
the wife of Mr. Carlyle, the envied, thrice envied of all West Lynne: 
for, like as he was the dearest on earth to her heart, so was he the 
greatest match in the neighbourhood around. Not a mother but coveted 
him for her child; not a daughter but would have said “ Yes, and 
thank you” to an offer from the attractive Archibald Carlyle. ‘ I never 
was sure, quite sure, of it till to-night,” murmered eens caressing 
the locket, and holding it to her cheek: “I always thought he might 
mean something, or he might mean nothing: but to give me this—to 
kiss me—oh Archibald !” 

A pause. Barbara’s eyes were fixed upon the moonlight. 
Jan.—VOL. CXVUI. NO, CCCCLXIX. E 
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“If he would but say he loved me! if he would but ease the suspense 
of my aching heart! But it must come; I know it will ; and if that 
cantankerous toad of a Corny a 

Barbara Hare stopped. What was that, at the far end of the lawn, 
just in advance of the shade of the thick trees? ‘Their leaves were not 
causing the movement, for it was a still night. It had been there some 
minutes: it was evidently a human form. Whatwas it? Surely it was 
making signs to her! 

Or else it looked as though it was. That was certainly its arm moving, 
and now it advanced a pace nearer, and raised something which it wore 
on its head—a battered het with a broad brim, a “ wide-awake,” encircled 
with a wisp of straw. 

Barbara Hare’s heart leaped, as the saying runs, into her mouth, and 
her face became deadly white in the moonlight. Her first thought was, 
to alarm the servants ; her second, to be still; for she remembered the 
fear and mystery that attached to the house. She went into the hall, 
shutting her mamma in the parlour, and stood in the shade of the portico, 
gazing still. But the figure evidently followed her movements with its 
sight, and the hat was again taken off, and waved violently. 

Barbara Hare turned sick with utter terror. She must fathom it; she 
must see who, and what it was; for, the servants she dared not call, and 
those movements were imperative, and might not be disregarded. But 
—— more innate courage than falls to the lot of some young 

“Mamma,” she said, returning to the parlour and catching up her 
shawl, while striving to speak without emotion, “I shall just walk down 
the path,.and see if papa is coming.”’ 

Mrs. Hare did not reply. She was musing upon other things, in that 
quiescent, happy mood, which a small portion of spirits will impart to 
one weak in body; and Barbara softly closed the door, and stole out 
again to the portico. She stood a moment to rally her courage, and 
again the hat was waved impatiently. 

Barbara Hare commenced her walk towards it in dread unutterable ; 
an undefined sense of evil filling her sinking heart: mingling with which 
came, with a rush of terror, a fear of that other undefined evil—the evil 


Mrs. Hare had declared was foreboded by her dream. 
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1860. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


’Tis past, with all its sunshine and its clouds, 
Its pleasure-beaming smiles and bitter tears, 
And much Oblivion’s curtain darkly shrouds : 
Another drop melts in the sea of years ; 
Another corpse thy mighty churchyard, Time! 
Takes to its bosom; let the solemn knell 
Boom through the midnight, like a voice sublime, 
That to the dead Year cries, Farewell! farewell! 
Mourn not its flight ; the body may grow old, 
But beams unchanged the mind’s eternal gold. 


The year had sorrows; backward cast thine eye: 
Italia’s classic plains are red with gore, 
And hearths are desolate, and widows sigh 
For valiant hearts that beat and love no more. 
Hark! the storm maddens round our island-home 
Destruction, like a demon, rides the gale, 
And hundreds sink in Ocean’s greedy foam, 
Mocked by the winds their last, sad, drowning wail : 
Then Science o’er her great ones* drops a tear— 
These are thy ravages, O perished Year! 


_——- 


Yet, watched by History, Time’s dead pilgrim, sleep! 
Some good, some joy, some blessings didst thou bring ; 
For this thy memory grateful we will keep, 
For this thy dirge with reverence we will ring. 
The hour is past—the joyous bells declare 
The New Year into life hath bounded now; 
His eye is lustrous, and his form is fair, 
And Promise, with a halo, wreaths his brow : 
Then round his cradle, all good spirits, kneel! 
Then ring him in, ye bells, with gladsome peal! 
I gaze into the midnight, and the stars 
Gleam like bright letters in Fate’s book on high ; 
Oh, that my soul from these low prison-bars 
Could read the future in that mystic sky! 
But we must trust and hope; and I would weave 
A happy destiny for thee, young Year! 
No rainbow blessings shining to deceive, 
No smiles that halve their empire with the tear: 
In vigour, health, and glory, mayst thou grow, 
And, like a sun, laugh off each cloud of woe! 


May war, with cannon-thunder, ne’er astound thee, 
Or harrow thee with groans and pictures sad ; 
But Peace, and Joy, at Plenty dance around thee— 
Sweet bacchant maidens, beautiful as glad. 
May human Progress raise her banner high, 
And march before thee; Science trim her light, 
And flash new wonders on the mind and eye ; 
May Art and Learning wing a loftier flight ; 
Prosperity strew thick thy path with flowers, 
And wide-spread love crown all thy golden hours! 





* Brunel and Stephenson. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NATHANIEL. 


. . -. And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love’s Labour's Lost, 
Act III. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Fedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.— Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXV.—Lorp Norts. 


A BETTER-ABUSED man than Lord North was, in his time, never, 

ate had a seat in the House of Commons, not even on the Treasury 

ch itself. And yet never, probably, sat there a member in that House, 

on any of its benches, Treasury or Opposition, back or front, of a more 

winning personal character ; never, on either side of Mr. Speaker, a more 
amiable, thoroughly likable man. 

His position, during the latter years of the American War, was certainly 
trying in the extreme. It was a false and a fatal position. The Minister 
was over-persuaded by his importunate master. He continued to act long 
after he felt himself to be in the wrong. He remained in office to pursue 
a policy he had learnt to be impolitic. The personal appeals of the King 
overcame his better judgment, and induced him to retain a post of awful 
responsibility, and to persevere in a tremendous conflict, when his own 
views were the other way, and the passionate wish of his heart was to be 
quit of the business altogether. 

Lord Brougham, whose estimate of him is conceived in an unquestion- 
ably genial and generous spirit, insists, however, as might be supposed, 
rer f indeed, must be taken for granted, that his American policy ‘can 
admit of no defence :” he was long resolved to quit the helm, because 
George III. required a wrong course to be steered —“ that helm which he 
ought to have quitted as soon as his mind was made up to differ with the 
owrrer of the vessel, unless he were permitted to follow his own course ;’’ 
and he was only kept at his post by constant entreaties, by monthly ex- 
postulations, by the most vehement protestations, as Lord Brougham 
rather diffusely words it, “of the misguided Prince against a proceeding 
which must leave him helpless in the hands of his implacable enemies, and 
even by promises always renewed to let him go would he but remain for 
a few weeks, until some other arrangement could be made.” The proofs 
of this statement notoriously exist, “under the hand of the Royal Suitor 
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to his reluctant servant’s grace and favour,” whose apparently fixed pur- 

s of retirement he “uses all these expedients to defeat, or at least to 
destruct and retard, if he cannot frustrate.” This importunity, remarks 
the noble biographer,* when brought to bear upon the feelings of so well- 
natured a person as Lord North, might easily be expected to produce its 
intended effect; and the unavoidable difficulty of retreating from a post 
which, while he held it, had become one of peril as well as embarrass- 
ment, doubtless increased the difficulty of abandoning it while the danger 
lasted. 

A good-natured man is no more fit, says Hazlitt, in his peremptory 
style, to be trusted in public affairs than a coward or a woman is to lead 
anarmy. “In an extreme case, a very good-natured man indeed may 
try to hang twelve honester men than himself to rise at the bar, and forge 
the seal of the realm to continue his colleagues a week longer in office. 
He is a slave to the will of others, a coward to their prejudices, a tool of 
their vices.”"t According to Hazlitt, spleen is the soul of patriotism and 
of public good ; in which case, a Gifford or a Croker might have a 
that Mr. Hazlitt’s patriotism and public spirit must be unbounded. In the 
instance of Lord North, it may be doubted whether spleen had a local 
habitation or a name in his entire physigue—whether a particle of gall 
could be detected in his composition. Rare as this particular characteristic 
may be, Mr. Walter Bagehot treats him as, in the most exact sense, 
a representative man—although representative of the class most out of 
favour with the transcendental thinkers who invented the name. ‘Germans 
deny it, but in every country common opinions are very common, Every- 
where, there exists the comfortable mass; quiet, sagacious, short-sighted, 
—such as the Jews whom Rabshakeh tempted by their vine and their fig- 
tree, such as the English with their snug dining-room and after-dinner 
nap, domestic happiness and Bullo coal; sensible, solid men, without 
stretching irritable reason, but with a placid supine instinct; without 
originality and without folly ; judicious in their dealings, respected in the 
world; wanting little, sacrificing nothing ; good-tempered people in a 
word, ‘caring for nothing till they are themselves hurt.’ pe North was 
one of this class. You could hardly make him angry. ‘No doubt,’ he 
said, tapping his fat side, ‘I am that odious thing a Minister; and I be- 
lieve other people wish they were so too.’ Profound people looked deeply 
for the maxims of his policy; and it being on the surface, of course they 
failed to find it. He did, not what the mind but what the body of the 
community wanted to have done; he appealed to the real people, the 
large English common-place herd. His abilities were great; and with 
them he did what people with no abilities wished to do, but could not 
do.”{ And then in reference to his now published Letters to the King, 
showing him to have been quite opposed to the war he carried on; con- 
vinced it could not succeed ; hardly, in fact, wishing it might; the same 
critic gives as answer to the query, Why then did he carry it on? that 
Vox populi, the voice of well-done men commanded it to be done ; and 
that Lord North therefore sacrificed cheerfully American people, who 





* See Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the Time of George III. First Series. 
“Lord North.” 
t The Round Table: On Good-Nature. 
} Bagehot’s Estimates, Englishiffen and Scotchmen. 
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were nothing to him, to English, who were something, and to a king, who 
was much. 

The reader is possibly familiar with a paragraph in Mr. Forster’s Life 
of Goldsmith, which,—after introducing us to North as the son of the 
princess s intimate friend Lord Guildford, not without allusion 
to the which had not hesitated to find a reason for his extra- 

resemblance to the King,* as regards clumsy figure, homely face, 
thick lips, light complexion and hair, bushy eyebrows, and protruding 
large grey eyes (which, as Walpole says, rolled about to no purpose, for 
_ he was utterly shortsighted)—goes on to describe the Minister as an 
abler man than the King, and with too many good as well as amiable 
qualities for the service in which he consented to enlist them. ‘ He was 
a@ man of very various knowledge; underneath his heavy exterior, sin- 
gularly awkward manners, and what seemed to be a perpetual tendency 
to fall asleep, he concealed great promptness of parts, and an aptitude for 
business not a little extraordinary ; while the personal disinterestedness of 
his character, and the unalterable sweetness.of his temper, carried him 
undoubtedly through more public faults and miscarriages, with less of 
private hatred or dislike, than fell to any minister's lot before or since his 
time.”+ If, adds Mr. Forster, he helped to ruin his country, he did it 
with the most perfect good-humour ; and was always ready to surrender 
the profit as well as the credit of it to “the King’s private junto,” 
Jenkinson, Rigby, and Co. 

Lord North was born in April, 1733, and was educated at Eton and 
Oxford (Trinity) —leaving the university with the reputation, his 
daughter} says, of being a very accomplished and elegant classical 
scholar. After three years spent on the Continent—during which he be- 
came familiar with the German, Italian, and French languages, and made 
himself at home in Vienna, Naples, and Paris—he came back to Englaud, 
distinguished for [esprit Européen, and, among other accomplishments, 
renowned in the best circles for his perfections in the danee. “I have 
been told,” writes his daughter, “that he danced the most graceful 
minuet of any young man of his day: this, I must own, surprised me, 
who remember him only with a corpulent and heavy figure, the move- 
ments of which were rendered more awkward § and were impeded by his 
extreme near-sighteduess, before he became totally blind. In his youth, 
however, his figure was slight and slim; his ‘face was always plain, but 
agreeable, owing to its habitual expression of cheerfulness and good 
humour; though it gave no indication of the brightness of his under- 

ing.” Those coeval veterans in debate, who gazed on the Noble 
Lord in the Blue Ribbon, would, many of them, be as slow of belief as 
his own child, as to his sometime agility and lithsome fluency on the ball- 
room floor. Yet that pudgy, comatose mass of humanity, squatting all 





* Mr. Forster appears to have based his description on a passage in Sir 
ae Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs. See vol. i. of that gossipy work, pp. 478- 
497. . 1815. 

¢ Forster’s Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, book iii. ch. xviii. 

¢ Lady Charlotte Lindsay. See her very interesting letter to Lord Brougham, 
in ix No. IL. to the Historical Sketches. 

§ Wraxall’s description of him in his forty-ninth year, is, that “in speaking, 
walking, and every motion, it is not enough to say that he wanted grace; he was 
to the last degree awkward.”—Historical Mehoirs of My Own ‘Lime. 
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of a heap on the Treasury bench, was a Mercury in mien and motion, it 
seems, when he was young— 


When I was young !—ah, woful when, 

Ah, for the change *twixt now and then! 

This breathing-house not built with hands, 
This body that does me grievous wrong, ... . 
. . « How lightly ¢Aex it tripped along !* 


Lord North was three-and-twenty when he returned to England. At 
thirty he took office as one of the Lords of the Treasury—bemg at that 
time a rather active member of the House, and enjoying some reputation 
there, although his “ future mastery of it was not yet foreseen by others, 
nor probably anticipated by himself.”t In 1767, four years later, Lord 
Chatham applied for and obtained the King’s permission to offer him the 
Exchequer Seals, but Lord North, “ from an undue diffidence of his own 
merit,” declined them. Some three years more, however, saw him 
Prime Minister as well as Chancellor of the Exchequer. He unwillingly 
assumed this topmost place, and his acquiescence it was, at a harassing 
political crisis, when the wheels of administration seemed almost at a 
dead-lock, that won the King’s particular favour and esteem. His con- 
senting to become Premier when the Duke of Grafton, in a moment of 
“considerable public difficulty and embarrassment, of what, in those easy 
days of fair weather, was called danger, suddenly threw up the seals, and 
: retired to his diversions and his mistress at Newmarket” §—this the King 
f gratefully regarded as an act of loyal self-devotion. Nor did his majesty 

S ever cease to testify the lively sense he felt of this matter, of the personal 
obligation under which Lord North had laid him, by “ coming to his 
assistance in that emergency.” Ten years had George III. now been 
upon the throne, and this was his seventh Prime Minister. And of all 
the six predecessors of Lord North, not one, it has been remarked, |} had 
entered office under less favourable circumstances, with less freedom of 
choice, or with less prospect of permanence: yet, so strange are the 
chances and changes of public life, that this administration endured longer 
than all its six predecessors combined. 

Walpole begins to take notice of Lord North the year (1764) after his 
first joining a Government at all. In one letter he talks of the noble 
lord ‘rumbling in vain about his mustard-pot, and endeavouring to out- 
roar alone a whole party.”"{ In another he says: ‘“ Lord North, who 
will not lose his bellow, though he may lose his place, endeavoured to roar 
4 the courage of his comrades, but it would not do.”** This refers to 
the great debates in the House on the question of General Warrants. 
Between which period and the year of North’s becoming Prime Minister 

E (1770), we scarcely find him alluded to, whether as a bellowing bull of 
i Bashan, or otherwise, in the Complete Letter Writer. But from that 
_ onwards he figures, of course, with due ex officio prominenee, in the 

oratian Epistles. It was in January that his nae rm succeeded the 

' Duke of Grafton, and in a letter to Mann, dated February 2nd, we read: 








* Coleridge, Youth and Age. 
i Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol v. ch. xli. 






Ibid. ch. xlvi. § Brougham. || Mahon, ch. xlviii. 
Walpole’s Letters (complete edition), vol. iv. p. 180. ** Ibid. 186-7. 
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«‘ Wednesday, the critical day, is over, and the Administration stands. . . . 
Lord North pleased all that could bring themselves to be pleased ;_he not 
only spoke with firmness and dignity, but with good humour ; and fairly 

t the we xe ya Barré, who attacked a with memnees sans 

rutality. N Vv parts, quickness, great knowledge, 
and, aaa is much wanted, ieey °e Again, midway in March, “I 
have a great opinion of Lord North’s prudence,” writes Horace. In 
June: “Lord North’s behaviour is so sensible and moderate that he 
offends nobody.” During the Wilkes riots of next year another compli- 
mentary allusion to him occurs: ‘ Lord North was attacked with still 
more inveteracy ;f his chariot was torn to pieces, and several spectators 
say there was a moment when they thought he must be destroyed. Sir 

illiam Meredith, though in Opposition, and a Mr. La Roche, saved him 
from the fury of the people. He went into the House and spoke with 
great firmness and as much coolness.” Just twelve months later (March, 
1772), Horace is still civilly disposed to the First Lord of the Treasury. 
On the Royal Marriage Bill debates he remarks: ‘ Lord North, though 
disliking the Bill, supported it like a man; the rest [of the ministry] 
treacherously condemning it, voting for it, and wishing it might miscarry. 
—Lord North,” he adds, in a fresh paragraph, “ is likely to have the Duke 
of Saxe-Gotha’s vacant Garter, the only one except my father’s that has 
shone in the House of Commons since Queen Elizabeth’s day.”{ In 
February, 1773, however, we have a glimpse of the Premier in quite a 
new character—out of temper, and all but out of office. He was unex- 
pectedly defeated on a question of revenue by a majority of more than 
three to one. ‘Lord North had thought of taking no part, and had 
spoken to nobody against it,§ for, indeed, when all are on his side, how 
could he suspect that nobody would be with him? Sir Gilbert Elliott 
backed the petition; Lord North resisted; the consequence I have told 
you.|| The next day Lord North, angry with good reason, was on the 
point of making the affair very serious, and was with difficulty kept from 
resigning.” That luxury his lordship could not afford for years to 
come. A few months later again we read: “ Lord North gets through 
his regulations, though with many désagrémens. The world has expected 
that he would retire: I hope he will not: he is an honest and a moderate 
man.” ** 

A passage of an earlier date in Walpole’s Journal, not his Letters, 
chronicles Lord North “beaten by 62 to 61—a disgraceful event for a 
Prime Minister.” This relates to Fox’s motion on the Marriage Bill (in 
April, 1772), and it elicits from the Journalist some disparaging com- 
ments on the head of the Government. He says Lord North ought to 
have taken care to have his members about him ; that he daily showed, 





* Walpole’s Letters (complete edition), vol. v. p. 225. 
Than the two Foxes. March, 1771. 
And only two, Mr. Peter Cunningham observes, have shone there since Lord 
North’s time, Lord Castlereagh’s and Lord Palmerston’s. 
§ Scil. A petition (presented by Lord Howe) from the Naval captains on half- 
pay for increase of allowance. 
The majority in favour of the petition was 154 against 45. 
Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. pp. 225, 230, 242, 292, 379, 391, 438. 
** Ibid. 473. 
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however, that he was only a subservient minister ; that the Scotch cabal 
and the Tories could sway him as they pleased; and that his negligence 

ved him to follow their dictates, not his own objects. “In fact, he 
vieliked his post, and retained it only from hopes of securing some con- 
siderable emoluments for his family. He was indolent, sved Meineeel 
void of affectation of dignity, void of art; and his parts and the goodness 
of his character would have raised him much higher in the opinion of 
mankind, if he had cared either for power or applause.”* 

From about this time forth, Walpole’s tone gradually changes in his 
references to the Minister, until it reaches the stormy altitude of invec- 
tive aspired to by the ultra-Opposition itself. We shall give occasional 
extracts from the Letters and from the Last Journals indiscriminately. 
“ At this time [March, 1773] there were certainly designs going on 
against Lord North; and some thoughts of putting the Treasury into 
Lord Gower’s hands. Lord North was very ungracious and indolent 
Lord Mansfield blamed him loudly.” In May we have the Journalist’s 
strictures on the “ pusillanimous, uncertain, contradictory variations and 
indecision of Lord North,’’+ who “ only contrived to make his own defeat 
appear merited.” In June, “ Lord North — the Budget, and in the 
conclusion made a peroration on himself and his own situation, in which, 
after mentioning the reports of his intending to resign, he vaunted his 
own firmness in the cause of the public, vaunted his merit in having 
undertaken the burden in so critical a situation, when tempted neither by 
avarice nor ambition ; and he vowed with tears to persist in sustaining 
his part till he should have perfected his plans.”” Horace is now, North- 
wards, in a disposition to impute ungenerous motives and disbelieve ho- 
nest impulses, and put the shabbiesé construction upon everything ; he 
sees in the Minister's emotion a proof rather of “ the want of firmness to 
resign, than firmness in remaining,”—and infers that “as his measures 
were successful, it could only be the uneasiness of his situation in the 
Cabinet that called forth tears; and this scene he had repeated too often.” 
Anon we have recurrent passages about ‘“ Lord North, with his usual ill- 
breeding and indifference,” &c. In December, his lordship’s father, the 
old Earl of Guildford, “extremely infirm and very rich, but very 
covetous,” being appointed Treasurer to the Queen, Horace observes 
that “this mark of grace to Lord North would silence him from com- 
plaining that he had no power, or might engage his serving in some new, 
dirty, or despotic job.” In the same paragraph he taxes the Minister 
with sending a “thoroughly brutal’’ letter to George Selwyn. Then 
again, on the passing of the Royal Marriage Act, to which “ Lord North 
had been the most averse of all; but it was now whispered [and Horace 
of course makes a stage whisper of it, emphasising it to the echo] that his 
assent and support had been purchased at a very dear rate indeed—that 
is, by a grant of the Savoy, or part of it, for the sale of which a bill had 
passed ; corruption so scandalous, that it ought not to be believed till the 
proof shall come out.’’ Beautiful is the charity that thinketh no evil, 
nor, till there is no avoiding it, will think it, of any man, Whether 
Walpole’s heart was as open to melting charity of this sort, as his ear 
was to whispers, in closets or on housetops, judge ye. 





* Last Journals of Horace Walpole, I. 86. 
+ In dealing with General Burgoyne’s attack on Lord Clive. 
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Early in 1774 the Public Advertiser's libel on Mr. Speaker (Sir 
Fletcher Norton) evoked an ap to Lord North to vindicate the 
dignity of the Speaker and the House. “Lord North, with his usual 
indolent indecision, replied he had not determined, he must have time to 
think of it,"—but being called up again by the excitement of the House, 
Walpole owns that “ Lord North himself took up spirit, and spoke well, 
as he always did when he took his part; and he drew a ridiculous picture 
of a former transaction, to mortify Sawbridge and the City patriots.” A 
a Wi debate led to the dismissal from office of the most promising, 
thoug least practicable, of his lordship’s colleagues. ‘ Charles 
Fox, struck with Lord North’s insufficient behaviour, and impatient to 
aggrandise himself at his expense,” “rudely blamed” the imprudence of 
his chief, and within a week was declared to be no longer a Lord of the 
Treasury. Walpole, as usual, knows the innermost reason why. “ It 
was not entirely presumption and ambition that had driven Charles Fox 
on hostilities towards Lord North. Edmund Burke had great weight 
with him; and Burke, tired of a hopeless opposition, of desperate fortune, 
and apt to deal in moneyed projects, had, in concert with Garrick the 
actor, engaged Fox in soliciting Lord North for a grant of land in 
America. If it succeeded, Burke and Fox would have sold their shares ; 
if it miscarried, Fox would be a great acquisition to the discontented. 
Lord North refused the grant—Fox attacked him, and was turned out.” 

The following year, 1775, finds the Minister “getting his foot into” 
that slough of despond, American Affairs. In February we read: “‘ Lord 
North, by his lazy dilatoriness, had given time, after venting his hostile 
intentions, to apprise the Americans of those intentions a fortnight before 
Administration took a single step.” “Yet Lord North, with all his 
faults, was capable of one still greater—though wishing and professing 
moderation, he was capable of lending himself to all the injustice of the 
Court if his own professiong should dupe the Americans into submission.” 
October comes, and with it this entry: ‘The Scotch party at Court were 
also busy in keeping up animosity against the Americans, leaving the 
management of the war to the Ministers, who had applied little to it. 
Lord North, of astonishingly gay mdolence, had taken his pleasure in 
the country,”"—“ had neither devised the war nor liked it, whatever he 

tended.” A letter to Mann, of this date, relates how Fox told Lord 

h, that not Alexander nor Cesar had ever conquered so much as he 

had lost in one campaign. “ Even his Lordship’s friends, nay the Scotch, 
taunt him in public with his laziness.’ And the Journal for the year 
(not that it was actually written at that period) winds up with this piece 
of strong writing, which one can’t help thinking is like Walpole, but not 
like North: “A nature so capable of outrage as Lord North’s was, under 
the veil of uncommon good-humour and idleness, recalled to mind a pic- 
ture drawn of him early by one who knew him well: Mr. Henry Legge, 
Chancellor of the Exche uer, was uncle of Lord Dartmouth, who was 
son-in-law of the Earl of Guildford, Lord North’s father, and the young 
Lords had travelled together. Very few days before Mr. Legge died, 
Sir Edward Walpole, his friend, visiting him, a picture of Lord North 
by Pompeis hung over the chimney. Sir Edward said, ‘Pompeis must 
be an able painter to make so good a picture of a man so ugly as Lord 
Nosth.’ Legge replied, ‘To have made it like, he should have drawn 
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his inside as hideous as his outside; I have not breath now, or I would 
tell you circumstances to confirm what I say.’ Sir Edward often — 
this story”—and offered, Horace assures us, to repeat it to Lord North's 
own ugly face. Lord North did not desire that confrontation."* We 
trow not, indeed. Mr. Legge’s residuum of breath might’ have been 
better expended than in talk about “drawing the inside” of a Minister, 
as if he were a Michaelmas goose or a Christmas turkey; and Sir 
Edward’s repetition of the story by no means conciliates us in his favour; 
and Horace’s reiteration of it, at third-hand, in black and white, is the 
flat reverse of : 
—confirmation strong 
As proof of holy writ. 


But to proceed, with a few more illustrative extracts from the Journal 
and the Letters conjointly. In the beginning of 1776 we find Walpole 
describes Lord George Germaine as “leaving the whole burden of sup- 
plies on the shoulders of Lord North, whom, at the same time, without 
reserve in his most public conversations, he spoke of as a trifling and 
supine Minister.” Horace adds, that Lord North had all the air of sub- 
scribing to that character, and augmented his natural and jocose levity, 
as if his coadjutor had rendered the office of Prime Minister a sinecure. 
Presently again we are told that Lord North “ was a pliant tool, without 
system or principle.” In March we read: ‘ Commonly he treated most 
subjects with ridicule, and this winter was more than ever cried up for his 
wit.” ‘Lord North had more humour than wit, though rarely A eficient 


_ in the latter.” In May : “ Lord North, whose jocularity was overset by 


the bad news from America, lost his temper most indecently.” Things 
looking ugly in France, too, “ The stocks immediately fell, and the arro- 
aa of the Ministers was so sunk, that Lord North said to a person 

om whom I had it, ‘I wish the time was come for my being abused for 
having made a disgraceful peace with America!’” In August, the 
Ministers being exceedingly dismayed at the failure at Charlestown, 
“‘ which was much worse than they owned, and most disgraceful,” the 
Duke of Newcastle, “finding Lord North treat the affair with his usual 
indifference and jollity, took notice of it to him. ‘Faith, my lord,’ said 
Lord North, ‘if fretting would make me thin, I would be as sorry as 
your Grace; but since it will not have that effect, I bear it as well as I 
can.’” 

The next observable entry is in March, 1777. Lord North has “a 
dangerous illness,”’ but “ without losing his good humour.” His phy- 
sician asking him what he felt ? “‘ he, who was very gross, replied, ‘ what 
I have not felt a great while, my own ribs.’” In January, 1778, we 
have Charles Fox, ‘‘in an admirable speech,” attacking Lord North on 
having called himself “an unfortunate Minister,”’ and proving that “ all 
the disgraces had happened by ignorance, blunders, and misconduct, not 
by misfortune. Lord North answered with some humour ; and as Fox 
had accused him of idleness and listening to flatterers, he said he passed 
a great deal of time in that House, where he could not be idle, and it 





* For the quotations foregoing, see Last Journals of Horace Walpole, vol. i, 
Pp. 188, 244 #g., 268, 276-7, 278, 280 sg., 304-5, 312 q., 456, 505, 534-7. Also, 
alpole’s Letters, VI. 278, &c. 
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was plain was not flattered.” ‘ Lord North being asked, the day before 
Posiemenhanchaier the holidays, if the army had good quarters at 


plea ve, om: ia, replied, ‘ So that I wish I was to pass the next three 
months —meaning re than in the House of Commons.” In 


F , our Journalist waxes wroth exceedingly with the Minister, the 
sn of whose complaisance, he says, and his shameless tergiver- 
sation, embraced any measure that was dictated to him from Court. 
“ His indolent and frank insensibility reconciled him to anything. He 
never disguised his sentiments when the did not coincide with the opera- 
tions committed to his execution, nor felt shame at contradicting those 
sentiments. His impudence [the — _ eee his pe 
honesty, and the want of hypocrisy his only innocence. Yet he was no 
sincere ; for when the tar of the Court concealed more than they 
avowed, Lord North could assume the colour of the moment, and, by a 
blunt avowal of his own contradiction of himself, he seemed to be in 
earnest in the incoherent part he adopted.” About this time, the Lord 
Advocate, Dundas, pretending to excuse Lord North, made a bitter satire 
of his apology, “for he said no man of the rank, fortune, and indepen- 
dence of } Lord North could stoop to contradict all his words and actions 
from any motive—but conviction.” In May, the Minister gets the War- 
denship of the Cinque Ports: “Some thought the zm threw this 
opportunity in Lord North’s way of resigning, as he had often asked 
leave to do; others, to bind him by that obligation not to leave him.” 
Lord Shelburne, some months later, “was particularly bitter on Lord 
North’s late grant of the Cinque Ports, and said that honours and emolu- 
ments, which were formerly rewards for services, were now the palliatives 
of disgrace. Ifa Minister loses an island, he gets a blue riband—if one 
town is evacuated, a sinecure—if another, a better,” &c. In November, 
Charles Fox turned his artillery against Lord North, and uttered one of 
the most severe philippics ever pronounced, on his accumulation of places, 
heaped on him in proportion to his miscarriages. “ Lord North was so 
affected by that attack,* that he shed tears (as he had twice done at the 
outset of his Ministry, though till this winter he had more successfully 
exchanged the pathetic for buffoonery); he now made a most pitiful 
lamentation, pleaded that every place had been the voluntary offer of 
his Gracious Royal Master, and ip consideration of his numerous family.” 

In August, 1779, Walpole writes Lady Ossory : ‘“ Whether the French 
will come, is another matter: they certainly meditate it, and great de- 
struction ; they give out, to burn London. Lord North said publicly, 
at a large dinner at Lord Hertford’s on Tuesday last, that he expected 
them in a week.” And to Mason: “ Lord North, with that Lonhomie, 
for which a child is whipped when it shouts on setting its own frock on 
fire, cries, he expected the French every day.” 





* Which Walpole himself admits to have been “ not very grateful,”—as Fox 
had, about a year or two before, so embarrassed were his private affairs, thought 
of going to India as Chief of the Council, and had sent to Lord North to ask if he 
would op it, but fairly declaring he should continue in opposition if he did 
not go. North replied that the first place was engaged, but should it lapse, 
Mr. Fox should have his interest, and he added, by a very handsome compliment, 
that he should be glad Mr. Fox went to India, whether he considered him as a 
friend or an enemy. (Last Journals of Horace Walpole. vol. ii. p. 303, note.) 
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1780 was a trying year for Lord North’s temper, and according to 
Walpole it failed him signally, again and again. In the debates on the 
celebrated Crown motion of Mr. Dunning, Thomas Pitt accusing his 
lordship as author of the loss of America, the latter took it up warmly ; 
on which Pitt replied, that he had not attacked him on his conduct in 
Parliament, where he knew it was able, nor in private life, where he 
knew he was amiable, but as a Minister who had lost our colonies and 
commerce, as a financier who produced taxes that produced nothing, 
and as a legislator who-had not preserved one ally. ‘Lord North then 
lost all temper and patience, said he had the confidence of the nation 
(though it seemed to have greatly deserted him), and fell outrageously 
on the Opposition, saying they meant to ruin the Constitution.” Where- 
upon a bear-garden interlude intervened, at which it is neither our busi- 
ness nor our pleasure to assist. Rather let us leap over the remaining 
months of the North administration, and take a seat in the House, in 
February, 1782, where Colonel Barré is calling his lordship the scourge 
of this country, with many harsh additions and accusations. “ Lord 
North, who was a laughing eee only when backed by numbers, 


finding himself so hard run by the division, wanted nothing but this new 


— to overset his temper. He fell into a furious rage, and said 
e had been used from that quarter to language so uncivil, so brutal, 
and so insolent.” Bear-garden again instanter. Lord North is pulled 
to pieces, is ready to own he went too far, but desires the House to recol- 
lect the provocation, and will ask pardon of the House, but not of Barré. 
‘“‘ After a tumult of three hours, Lord North was forced to make an 
apology, even to Barré: heavy mortifications in one day. Yet when it 
shall be seen,” adds our sternly disposed Journalist, “ that those correc- 
tions and the loss of his power were all the punishments inflicted on so 
criminal a Minister, and that even those were wiped out by a large pen- 
sion, his fate will not be deemed very severe by posterity, who will feel 
the losses he contributed so largely to bring on this country—a proof is 
that he began to joke again in a very short time after his fall—for, 
whatever moved him, shame did not.’’* 

When Lord North told Lord George Germaine, early in 1782, that he 
must go out, the reply was a query: “ And pray, my Lord, why are you 
to stay ?”” Undoubtedly for his modesty al phictophey, wrote Walpole 
at the time. When one of the subscribers to his new loan asked him if 
we were near peace, he answered, ‘A year nearer than we were, and a 
year nearer to destruction.” Walpole hopes “ our historians, Sir John 
Dalrymple and Macpherson, will parallel this indifference with that of 
the fora magistrates, who expected the Gauls in their curule chairs in 
the forum. Our dictator,” he asserts, “would be less sad. Cannot 
you figure, him, Madam,” Lady Ossory is asked, “in the midst of St. 
James’s Market, not in a curule, but a very easy chair, with a circle of 
butchers round him, splitting their sides with laughing at his jokes, and 
telling them it was true he had undone them, but should continue a good 





* Walpole’s Letters, vol. vii. 236, 237.—Last Journals of Hor. Walpole, vol. ii. 
Pp. 2, 5, 26, 34, 43, 64, 102-3, 165, 183-4, 202, 205, sg. 269, 299-305, 340, 393-4, 
462, 507, sqq. 
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customer still, whoever should be their or his master; it was all one to 
Punch.”* 

In that same month of February, Horace appears, for the first time, 
to believe in the Minister's willi to resign. ‘I should not wonder,” 
he tells Mason, “ if Lord North should for the first time think seriously of 
retiring.”+ In the Journals he taxes him (1778) with “always affectin 
to desire to retire,” and says of him im 1779 that he “ probably turn 
his mind to any alteration as little as his master.”§ Now, the fact was, 
that Lord North quite displeased and bored his master by his importunate 
desires for retirement. Not more sincere was Gloster’s 


I beseech your majesty, give me leave to go,— 
not so sincere his subsequent valediction, 


My staff ?—here, noble Henry, is my staff : 
As willingly do I the same resign, 

As e’er thy father Henry made it mine ; 
And even as willingly at thy feet I leave it, 
As others would ambitiously receive it. || 


There are letters in print of the King’s to Lord North, dated the very 
year in which Walpole pronounces the resigning mood all affectation, 
which abound in such phrases as, ‘‘ My dear Lord—your always recur- 
ring to a total change of Administration,” &c., “Your avowed de- 
spondency, which is highly detrimental to my service,” “ It is impossible 
lean be deserted,” “I am grieved at your continually recurring to a 
subject on which we can never agree,” “ It would be useless to describe 
the pain I feel at the prospect of losing you,” &e. The late Lord 
Holland, after giving the King’s letters, im the fragmentary life of his 
uncle, makes this remark, that the substance as well as temper of these 
letters shows that Lord North was continually pressing the King to 
change his measures, and to admit either a portion or the whole of the 
party opposed to the American war—‘“ a fact from which the biographer 
of Mr. Fox will not,” says Lord Holland, “fail to infer that, in the 
subsequent coalition of 1783, there was no dereliction of principle on 
either side, and that the inconsistency of the parties was more apparent 
than real.” But it so ens that The Biographer of Mr. Fox, Lord 
John Russell to wit, does fail to infer anything of the sort. “I cannot,” 
says his Lordship, “assent to this remark of Lord Holland. Lord North 
actually carried on the American War: it will hardly add to his reputa- 
tion to show that he involved the Old and the New World in useless 
bloodshed against his own opinion.”** 

_M. Villemain somewhere speaks of “!'obstination indécise” of Lord 
North, “ qui faisait toujours la guerre sans la vouloir.” In another place 
he describes the Minister as “ incertain dans son obstination apparente, 
passant d'une extréme hauteur au découragement et 4 l’abandon.” Again, 





* Walpole to Lady Ossory, Febr. 1782. Letters, vol. viii. p. 153. 

Ibid. p. 162. 

Last Journals, IT. 305. § Ibid, 340. 
| Second Part of King Henry the Sixth, Act II. Se 3. 


“ See, for instance, Appendix to vol. vi. te Hi; . 
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he says of the loss of America, that, “‘dans le patriotisme de tout bon 
Anglais, ce malheur pése sur la mémoire de Lord North,” who was, 
however, adds the Freneh Addison, a man full of talent and esprit, who 
had, above all, in the very highest degree, the great ministerial gift of 
being impassible. “The most animated attacks could neither trouble 
nor anger him. Once and only once he lost this habitual calm ; but the 
occasion was affecting, and one that does honour to his memory.”* 

When Lord North announced to the House of Commons, on the 20th 
of March, 1782, that the Administration was dissolved, it was only half 
an hour before he came down to the House that he had been authorised 
by the King to take that decisive step. “ He spoke with much sagacity,” 
says Mr. Adam, “and a proper feeling on the oecasion. No man ever 
showed more calmness, rfulness, and serenity. The temper of his 
whole family was the same. I dined with them that day, and was wit- 
ness to it.’’ Another contemporary,+ who witnessed his behaviour in the 
House, on the bitterly bleak night when he declared himself fallen, 
amusingly records the simultaneous rising of Lord Surrey and the mori- 
bund Minister, which led to much clamour, disorder, an some insignifi- 
cant speeches on order,—whereupon Fox moved, to get over the em- 
barrassment, that Lord Surrey be now heard. “TI rise to speak to that 
motion,” exclaimed Lord North, in his adroitest, pleasantest manner; 
and, as his reason for opposing it, stated his resignation and the dissolu- 
tion of the Ministry. “The House, satisfied, became impatient, and 
after some ineffectual efforts of speakers on both sides to procure a hear- 
ing, an adjournment took place. Snow was falling, and the night tre- 
mendous. All the members’ carriages were dismissed, and Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s room at the door was crowded. But Lord North’s carriage was 
waiting. He put into it one or two of his friends, whom he had mvited 
to go home with him, and turning to the crowd, chiefly composed of his 
bitter enemies, in the midst of their triumph, exclaimed, in this hour of 
defeat and supposed mortification, with admirable good-humour and 
pleasantry, ‘I have my carriage. You see, gentlemen, the advantage of 
being in the secret. Good night.’ ”’t 

It was some two years and a half since Lord Gower had resigned, 
because he detente the policy to which he had so long been a party, 
as ‘¢ mischievous to the king and to the country.” When the Premier 
announced to his sovereign this resignation of the Lord President, he 
had declared that he had for the last three years shared the opinion of 
his late colleague.§ It is difficult to say, observes Mr. Massey, whether 
such an avowal as this is more discreditable to the King or to his minister. 
The decent theory of the Constitution (as the historian styles it) which 
supposes that the King can do no wrong, devolves the whole responsi- 
bility of the Crown both in theory and practice upon the minister ; and 
no sovereign, while availing himself of this immunity from censure, has 
a right to require that his public servants shall be mere agents to carry 
into exeeution the policy which he dictates. ‘The predecessors of George 
the Third had been content to observe the limits assigned to them by 
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* Villemain, Cours de Littér. Fr., Tableau du 18"° Sidcle, XIi~* et XIII™* 
lecons, passim. 

+ Fitzpatrick. t Memorials of C. J. Fox, L 295 sq. 
§ Letter to the King, October, 1779. 
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the Constitution ; and no statesman since the Revolution had held office 
on the terms which Lord North and his colleagues appear to have con- 
sidered consistent with what was due to their country and to themselves. 
Godolphin, Walpole, Pelham, were real ministers, not political agents of 
the eGo 0 Even the querulousness of Grenville, the insolence of 
Bedford, and the wa ess of Chatham, which vexed the earlier years 
of George the Third, were far preferable to the opposite extreme of ab- 
solute deference to the royal will and pleasure. ‘‘ The tenet of the old 
monarchists was explicit and intelligible; but the friends of George the 
Third dared not avow their doctrine, and could only bring it into use 
through surreptitious and shameful means. To nn the King’s will 
absolute it was necessary that Parliament should be debauched, and the 
responsible ministers of the Crown discredited. And men of rank and 
character, scholars and gentlemen, were persuaded, against their will 
and against their convictions, to become the agents of a system, from 
which it would have seemed that even the most profligate and needy 
adventurers should have shrunk.”* 

Had North been a real minister, the same historian observes in 
another part of his work (referring to the state of affairs in 1773), his 
natutal moderation and good sense would probably have dictated the 
policy of withdrawing at once and absolutely from a conflict which 
threatened to dismember the empire, and in which neither the interests 
nor the honour of the country were involved. “ But, with all his ability 
and knowledge of affairs, in which he far surpassed his contemporaries— 
excepting, of course, Chatham, who stands aloft beyond the sphere of 
comparison—Lord North from his fatal indolence and facility of dis- 
position, became the mere agent of the King, who was the real head of 
the responsible government, and the sole dictator of its policy.” + 

During his long and, as the present Earl Stanhope calls it, “ for the 
most part disastrous’ administration, it was uently the fate of Lord 
North to maintain almost alone a contest with “some of the ablest 
orators whom the world had ever seen.” Of his personal qualifications, 
outwardly, to lead the House, some idea may be had “in the rough” 
from what his unsparing and sometimes insolent opponent, Edmund 
Burke, said of him,-only a few days before he became Prime Minister. 
“The Noble Lord who spoke last, after extending his right leg a full 
yard before his left, rolling his flaming eyes, and moving his ponderous 
frame, has at length opened his mouth.”{ But Mr. Burke might have 
added, it has been observed, though he did not, that no sooner was that 
mouth opened than it made ample amends for every defect of form or 
gesture. “Out there came, fresh at each emergency, a flow of good 
sense and sterling information, enlivened by never failing pleasantry and 
wit.” This was the man whose natural and acquired gifts of mind, con- 

joined with high character and steady courage, enabled him to stand 
firm during so many years against all the efforts of Fox and Burke, of 
Dunning, Savile, and Barré, and at last the younger Pitt. Unequal as 
he might be to some at least of these in powers of eloquence, he far sur- 
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assed them, and indeed all men of his time, in his admirable mildness 
and placidity of temper. ‘So cheerful was ever his mien, and so un- 
ruffled his composure, that it seemed scarcely an effort to him to wage 
the warfare of debate even against such adversaries. Indeed his great 
difficulty during the violent volleys of attacks that were often poured 
upon him as he sat upon the Treasury Bench, was to keep himself 
awake!”’* Many a keen opponent, adds Earl Stanhope, charging him 
to his face with the heaviest crimes and misdemeanours, must have felt 
not a little diseoncerted at seeing the object of all his vehemence drop- 
ping by degrees into a gentle doze, and only roused by his neighbours’ 
elbows into starts of watchfulness. If ever there were member of that 
House, not filling the chair, who could have appreciated Mackworth 
Praed’s witty ‘“‘ Sleep, Mr. Speaker, sleep while you may!” the Noble 
Lord in the Blue Ribbon was the man. He might have been taken for 
Thomson’s “ comely, full-spread porter, swoln with sleep,” whose 


calm, broad, thoughtless aspect breathed repose ; 
And in sweet torpor he was plungéd deep, 
Ne could himself from ceaseless yawning keep,t 





when some heavy squire or blatant faction-monger was upon his legs. 
Nudged by a colleague, stirred up by some acute-angled elbow, the 
Minister would enliven the House with his hilarious demolition of the 
last speaker, and then, like the master porter aforesaid, 


this done, right fain 
He sat him down, and turned to sleep again. 





He reminds one of Saint-Simon’s description of La Fare, “ d’une grosseur 
démesurée, A demi apoplectique, dormant partout, et (ce qui était sur- 
prenant) se réveillant net de maniére 4 reprendre le propos 1d ou il le 
fallait.”§ Walpole proposed this motto for Lord North, in consideration 
of his facile principate in the domains of joking and napping, Aut dor- 
mitabo aut ridebo. Possibly it was Walpole himself that penned the 
profane epigram (in 1780) on St. Stephen’s Chapel: 

To Stephen sacred was this House of yore, 

And still its inmates the same Saint adore ; 

By throwing dirt his festival they keep, 

And pelted North, like Stephen, falls asleep.|} 
Not so offensively profane, nevertheless, and very much wittier, than 
Burke’s celebrated ‘‘Our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” Burke’s wit at its 
worst, always seems to us the very worst of bad wit. 

Out of office, Lord North could breathe freely again, and sleep a little 
more than ever. It is pleasant to see how Horace Walpole gradually 
tones down his diatribes, and finds out the good there is in the ex- Minister 
after all. True, he came to see him more closely than before, and through 
quite another medium than the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s, for they be- 
came neighbours, and visited, and who could withstand Lord North in 
social life? “ He is very good company,” writes Horace, the very month 
of the resignation (March, 1782): “I cannot be suspected Ln 








* Mahon, ch. xIviii. t Castle of Indolence, canto i. st. 24. 
f Ibid. 26. § See Sainte-Beuve’s essay on l'Abbé de Chaulieu. 
| Public Advertiser, Feb. 10th, 1780. 
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court,” &¢., so that Strawberry Hill can go to Bushy, and enjoy its 


amenities, with a clear conscience. The Parliamentary allusions to his 
lordship are now innocent enough: “ The late Premier consoles himself 
with bon-mots. On Tuesday in the House of Commons he sat opposite 
to the Treasury bench: somebody said, ‘I see, my Lord, you have taken 
your place ;’ he replied, ‘ Yes, a place for life. ”* At that time, April, 
1782, he could have thought as little as any man of his return to the 
Treasury bench, within twelve months, with Charles Fox for his right- 
hand man. This coalition, indeed, reawakens all the latent animosity in 
Walpole’s bosom, and makes him write to Mann (March, 1783) that 
*‘ Lord North has lately shown himself a dexterous politician for his own 
interests, though a most fatal Minister to us, and uncreditable to himself, 
and not very grateful to his master. Still, such was our blindness, he was 
the most popular man in England, even after his fall; but that vision is 
dispelled, and he will be seen hereafter in his true colours, as a bad 
Minister and a sslfish man, who had abilities enough to have made a very 
different figure.”’*¢ An English statesman, it has been said by Lord 
Macaulay, ought to pay assiduous worship to Nemesis, to be most appre- 
hensive of ruin when he is at the height of power and popularity, and to 
dread his enemy most when most completely prostrated. “The fate of 
the Coalition Ministry in 1784 is perhaps the strongest instance in our 
history of the operation of this principle. A few weeks turned the ablest 
and most extended Ministry that ever existed into a feeble Opposition, 
and raised a King who was talking of retiring to Hanover to a height of 
power which none of his predecessors had enjoyed since the Revolution.” 
Lord John Russell traces not only the rout of the Whig Party, and the 
Pitt administration, but the Wars of the French Revolution, to this 
‘fatal event,” the North-and-Fox Coalition. Rightly enough he pro- 
nounces Fox “ not justified” in joining a man he had branded not merely 
with incapacity, but with duplicity, treachery, and falsehood—a man 
whom he had wished to see punished as the author of huge national 
calamities, and whom he now aided to return to power.§ Fox had even 
given utterance to a monstrous insinuation as to the repugnant aversion 
with which he would shrink from being in a room alone with this detest- 
able Minister!—It is Mr. Prior’s|| just remark, that Lord North readily 
forgave the uttering of these invectives, but that the public never forgave 
their being retracted. 

What Coalition shall be pronounced impossible after one like this ? 
What amount of bitterness and antipathy ween two parties shall be 
called extreme enough to forbid their loving conjunction, their elective 
affinities,—realising the fraternal ideal of Dan Chaucer’s lines, 


To stynten al rancour and al envye, 
The gre as wel on o syde as on other, 
And every side lik, as otheres brother. 
* Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. pp. 191, 210. t Ibid. 346-7. 
~ Macaulay’s essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History.—Similar remarks, with 
the same illustration, occur also in his lordship’s essay on Lord Nugent’s Me- 
morials of Hampden. 
Memorials of C. J. Fox, vol. ii. || Life of Burke. 
. Canterbury Tales : The Knightes Tale. 
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“JT smile when I am told of love and hatred in politicians and 
ministers,” says Mr. Mathias. “These are passions which are never 
felt; for circumstances alone unite and separate them.”* Whoever 
wishes to see an emblem of political unions and enmities, should walk, 
said the late Archdeacon Hare, when the sun shines, in a shrubbery. So 
long as the air is quite still, the shadows combine to form a pretty 
trellis-work, which looks as if it would be lasting. “ But the wind is 
perverse enough to blow; and then to pieces goes the trellis-work in 
an instant; and the shadows, which before were so quiet and distinct, 
cross and intermingle confusedly. It seems impossible they should ever 
reunite: yet the moment the wind subsides, they dovetail into each 
other as closely as before.”t Hastily got up, however, the Coalition 
hastily fell to pieces, and the “ablest and most extended Ministry that 
ever existed,” as we have seen Lord Macaulay describe it, subsided into a 
“feeble Opposition,” that could do nothing but talk, and had, for a time, 
in the person of its representative man, to refrain from even that. 

In Opposition, as in office, Lord North, for his part, was always good- 
humoured, sportive, and personally wmsome. A few only of his sayings, 
on either side of the House, remain on record, and these, as Lord 
Brougham remarks, and as might be expected, are rather things which 
he had chanced to coat over with some sarcasm or epigram that tended 
to preserve them, and consequently are far from giving an idea of his 
habitual pleasantry and the gaiety of thought which generally pervaded 
his speeches. ‘ Thus, when a vehement declaimer, calling aloud for his 
head, turned round and perceived his victim unconsciously indulging in a 
soft slumber, and, becoming still more exasperated, denounced the 
Minister as capable of sleeping while he ruined his country—the latter 
only complained how cruel it was to be denied a solace which other 
criminals so often enjoyed, that of having a night's rest before their 
fate.”t So again, when Mr. Martin proposed, Hotspur-like, to have a 
starling placed near the chair, and taught to repeat the cry of “ Infamous 
Coalition,” Lord North suggested that this importation would be quite 
superfluous, while a Martin was in the House doing the proposed 
Starling’s work. Lord Brougham’s version of this story misses the 
punning point. 

Dark days were in store for the light-hearted Minister—the darkness 
of the blind. The Coalition had cost him his master’s favour, too, as well 
as the favour of the public. It was in the year 1787 that his sight began 
rapidly to fail him, and in the course of a few months, by his daughter's 
account, he became totally blind, in consequence of a palsy on the optic 
nerve. His nerves had always been very excitable, the same authority 
informs us, and it is considered probable that the anxiety of mind which 
he suffered during the contest with America, still more than his necessary 
application to writing, brought on this calamity, which he bore with the 
most admirable patience and resignation; nor did it affect his general 
cheerfulness in society.§ In the October of 1787 we have a glimpse of 
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him, that goes to the heart, in Walpole’s now septuagenarian corre- 
spondence. “Lord North’s spirits, good humour, wit, sense, drollery,” 
writes Horace to Lady Ossory, “are as perfect as ever—the unremitting 
attention of Lady North and his children, most touching. Mr. North 
leads him about, Miss North sits constantly by him, carves meat, watches 
his every motion, scarce puts a bit into her own lips; and if one cannot 
help commending her, she colours with modesty and sorrow till the tears 
gush into her eyes. If ever loss of sight could be compensated, it is by 
so affectionate a family.”* A few weeks later the same writer tells his 
fair and noble correspondent: “ You shall not lose a very good-humoured 
story of Lord North. Colonel Barrét made him a visit lately : Lord 
North said,—*‘ Colonel Barré, nobody will suspect us of insincerity, if we 
say that we should always be overjoyed to see each other.’ ”f 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay manifests no exaggerating partiality when she 
describes her father’s wit as of the most genuine and playful kind: he 
related (narroit, she says) remarkably well, and liked conversing upon 
literary subjects; yet so completely were all these ingredients mixed and 
amalgamated by good taste, that you would never have described him as 
a sayer of bons-mots, or a teller of good stories, or as a man of literature, 
but as a most agreeable member of society and truly delightful com- 
onan Hannah More, in her account of a “‘ small party” she was at, one 
ebruary night in 1786, with Burke present, “ very low in health and 
spirits,” includes this record: ‘‘ We had several other opposition wits that 
evening ; among others, Lord North, who was delightfully entertaining, 
and told some excellent stories, at which he has a very good talent; pos- 
sessing in perfection the art of grave humour.”§ He was in his true 
element at his own table, when surrounded by distinguished visitors, home 
and foreign. Yet still more in his element, perhaps, when at home with 
his own famil only, or an intimate friend or two besides. ‘“ He then 
entered into all the jokes and fun of his children, was the companion and 
intimate friend of his elder sons and daughters, and the merry, entertain- 
ing playfellow of his little girl, who was five years younger than any of 
the others. ‘To his servants he was a most kind and indulgent master : 
if provoked by stupidity or impertinence, a few hasty, impatient words 
might escape him; but I never saw him really out of humour. He had 
a drunken, stupid groom, who used to provoke him ; and who, from this 
uncommon circumstance, was called by the children ‘the man that puts 
papa in a passion;’ and I think he continued all his life putting papa in 
a passion, and being forgiven, for I believe he died in his service.”|| His 
house in Grosvenor-square was the resort of London’s choicest spirits— 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, occasionally ; Lords Stormont and John Towns- 
hend, Mr. Windham and Lord Loughborough, habitually. It was always, 
however, beside young ladies that the blind, benignant master of the 
mansion took ‘nid kept his seat, if he could. His own daughters led him 
in his walks, wrote his letters for him, and tended him with the sedulous 
piety of devoted love. 





* Letters of Horace Walpole, vol. ix. p. 114. 
+ The colonel was blind of one eye, and could see but dimly with the other. 
‘ Walpole’s Letters, vol. ix. p. 121. 

Memoirs of Hannah More, sub anno 1786, | Lady C. Lindsay. 
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In 1792 his health broke down. Water on the chest was suddenly 
discovered, and mighé, his physician was constrained to tell him, within 
a few hours put an end to his life, which could not, at the best, last many 
days. Serenely and cheerfully the doomed man listened to his doom, 
and bided his time. He sent for two political friends, whose desertion 
had “ hurt and offended him,” begging to shake hands with them before 
he died. They came, and the reconciliation was completed. Ten days 
he survived the physician’s announcement, during which he had no return 
of that depression of spirits which had, at intervals, distressed him, since 
total blindness and disordered nerves had been his lot. As Sir Walter 
Scott took pleasure at the last in having Crabbe read to him, so did Lord 
North in listening to a diviner poet. We pause not to inquire whether 
something “diviner’’ still, might have better befitted the occasion—for 
this was the hour and the power of darkness. We copy, without cavil 
or comment, a daughter’s touching record. “ My father had always de- 
lighted in hearing his eldest daughter, Lady Glenbervie, read Shakspeare, 
which she did with much understanding and effect. He was desirous of 
still enjoying this amusement. In the existing circumstances, this task 
was a hard one; but a strong affection, the best source of a woman’s 
strength, enabled her to go through it. She read to him great part of 
every day with her usual spirit, though her heart was dying within her. 
No doubt she was supported by the Almighty in the pious work of 
solacing the last hours of her almost idolised parent. He also desired to 
have the French newspapers read to him. At that time they were filled 
with alarming symptoms of the horrors that shortly after ensued. Upon 
hearing them, he said, ‘I am going, and thankful I am that I shall not 
witness. the anarchy and bloodshed which will soon overwhelm that 
unhappy country.’ ”* The Minister of the great war with America was 
not to witness the beginning, even, of the greater war with France. He 
his worldly task had done, and home must go, and take his wages. He 
need fear not slander, censure rash, now or ever again: fear no more the 
frown of the great ; wince never again under the penalties of power. 

He expired on the 5th of August, 1792, in the sixtieth year of his 
age,—in no merely conventional, or stone-cutter’s sense, beloved and 
lamented. 


Lord North. 








* See Lady Charlotte's letter in extenso, in Appendix No. I. to Lord Brougham’s 
Historical Sketches, First Series, vol. i. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DUEL. 


4 TALE OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Amipst the many revolutions which have taken place during this 
first half of the nineteenth century, both in the Old World and the New, 
the many political vicissitudes, the many changes among nations, govern- 
ments, society, and individuals, it is probable that ‘the War of Inde- 
pendence,” as it was called, in what used to be Spanish America, is in a 

at measure forgotten. That war, which was undertaken to cast off 
the galling fetters in which a numerous people were held by a nation 
that had fallen from the high pre-eminence which it had once possessed 
amidst the proudest states of Europe. 

The haughty conquerors of the gallant Moors—the glorious chivalry 
from among whom a Cid had sprung—had passed away from the 
country they had ennobled ; and though the once victorious banners of 
Spain still waved where the mighty Cordilleras rose, and over the glow- 
ing lands, where the ancient Incas had worshipped the Sun-God in 
temples of gold, its rule, still oppressive, was no longer irresistible in its 
power. The descendants of those very hidalgos, those very invaders, 
whose victories over the hapless aborigines had deluged with blood the 
vast plains and rivers of South America, had become a distinct people, 
who looked with neither love nor reverence to the country that claimed 
their allegiance, who cared not for its magnificent traditions, who 
writhed under its sordid grasp. 

The continental part of Spanish America, as politically divided by 
the Spanish government, comprehended the viceroyalties of New Spain, 
or Mexico; Santa Fé di Bogota, or New Granada ; Peru; Buenos Ayres, 
or the provinces of Rio de la Plata; and the captain-generalships of 
Guatemala, Venezuela, and Chili. These territories were, before 1810, 
= by chiefs named by the King of Spain, who acted indepen- 

ently of each other. The viceroyalties, &¢., were subdivided into 
provinces, which were again divided into departments. The inhabitants 
of South America had long been dissatisfied with the arbitrary power 
exercised over them by the Spanish viceroys and governors, with the 
court of Madrid, and with the restrictions and hardships under which 
they laboured. ‘They had frequently applied for redress of their griev- 
ances, but were always treated with contempt ; it was not to be wondered 
at, then, that revolts were, from time to time, planned and attempted to 
be carried into execution. 

Notwithstanding the discontent of the South Americans, they might 
long have remained subject to the tyranny of Spain, had not the bonds 
which united the New and the Old World been loosened by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who invaded the mother country, seized on the royal family, 
and attempted to place his brother on the throne of Spain. The con- 
fusion which these events produced there, left the South Americans at 
& loss how to act. Instead, however, of availing themselves of the op- 
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rtunity to throw off the yoke of their oppressors, they remained 
faithful to the cause of Spain, and contributed largely to carry on the 
war with France. But though they preserved their allegiance to the 
imprisoned monarch, they wished to opt some measures for their own 
security, and, following the example of Spain, formed Juntas, or bodies 
of respectable individuals, for their government. La Paz, the capital of 
one of the districts in the department of Charcas, set the example of pro- 
viding for its own security in 1809. Quito and Santa Fé di Bogota 
soon did the same; but these Juntas were speedily ws 5 ee by force 
of arms ; the Viceroy of Peru having sent a numerous body of soldiers 
against them. The patriots did not yield until the Spanish president 
promised that all past events should be buried in oblivion ; but, regardless 
of his promise, he caused three hundred of the patriots of Quito to be 
murdered in cold blood, and many of the inhabitants of La Paz to be 
put to death in a shocking manner. 

Spain was at this period divided under the authorities of the Junta of 
Seville, the Junta of Asturias, and the Regency, the members of which 
were assembled at Cadiz. Each required the South Americans to sub- 
mit to its authority, and denied that of the others. Uncertain which to 
acknowledge, hating the despotism of the governments in South America, 
and fearing for their future fate, the inhabitants of many of the provinces 
determined to obtain by force that redress of their grievances which 
reasonable representations had failed to procure for them. The Spanish 
governors were deposed, new Juntas were formed, and a Supreme Junta 
was established at Caraccas in 1810. 

On hearing of these events, the Spanish Regency declared war against 
the new governments ; this act, and the cruelties practised by the Spanish 
chiefs and officials, entirely alienated the minds of the people, and stimu- 
lated them to a general insurrection. Thus commenced the war in 
Spanish America, which soon spread over an extent of more than six- 
teen hundred leagues. 

When Ferdinand of Spain was restored to his throne, he might have 
regained his authority in South America had he adopted conciliatory 
measures ; but he sent out against the patriots an army of ten thousand 
men, under the command of General Morillo, a sanguinary monster, 
who committed the most frightful atrocities, ordering even numbers of 
helpless women and children to be put to death. ‘The war of indepen- 
dence was carried on with varied success ; Caraccas, Carthagena, and 
other places of importance, were taken by the royalists, and retaken by 
the patriots. The whole vast country was in arms, and excesses and 
cruelties were common to both parties. So fierce were the passions of 
the combatants, that the contest took the name of “ the war of death,’’ 
and the prisoners on both sides were most frequently shot. 

In the end, the patriots, or republican party, triumphed ; all allegiance 
to Spain was cast off ; and South America divided itself into a certain 
number of republics, each electing its own president, and other legal 
authorities. 

During this protracted war, several of the patriot chiefs distinguished 
themselves exceedingly. Simon Bolivar, who has been called “ the 
Washington of South America,” obtained, as he well deserved, the title 
of “Libertador de Venezuela.” Attempts have been made by disap- 
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pointed individuals to cast discredit on this great man; but when was 
ever the possessor of superior talents and genius safe from the attacks of 
envious inferiority? Bolivar was born at Caraccas in July, 1783, his 
ts having been not only wealthy but noble, as they belonged to /os 
familias Mantuanas, a distinctive title enjoyed only by rich families of 
high birth. He was sent to Spain at the age of fourteen, and afterwards 
t some time in France and Italy ; he also, at a subsequent period, 
visited England. From his earliest youth he had cherished the idea of 
liberating his country from the yoke of Spain; and he lived to become 
the supreme dictator of his native state. 

Among the other distinguished patriot leaders in Venezuela may be 
mentioned Generals Miranda, Arismendi, and Paez; Admiral Brion, a 
native of the West India island of Curacoa; and the brave, handsome, 
and fascinating Colonel Montilla, who, with only eight hundred men, 
defeated three times the Spanish Brigadier Vicente Sanchez de Lima, 
and his nearly three thousand troops. 

In Montevideo, Artigas, originally a captain in the royalist service, 
was the most prominent among the republican leaders ; in Buenos Ayres, 
the most distinguished patriot chiefs were Rondeau, Alvear, and Alvarez; 
while in Chili, General O'Higgins was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Chilian forces, and the heroic General San Martin carried all before 
him. In thirteen days his army effected its passage over the Andes, 
where they had one hundred leagues to cross, through defiles so narrow 
as not to admit two persons abreast, along the giddy verge of frightful 
gulfs, while the severity of the climate aggravated the difficulty of the 
passage. San Martin had also to transport across these lofty mountains 
artillery, baggage, and provisions. The splendid victory of Chacabuco, 
which took place soon afterwards, raised San Martin to the pinnacle of 
glory, and gave a new aspect to the affairs of South America. He was 
elected supreme director of Chili, but, with rare moderation, he declired 
to accept of that elevated post, and it was then offered to, and accepted 
by, General O’Higgins. The family of O'Higgins, as his name indi- 
cates, was of Irish extraction; his father had been Viceroy of Lima, and 
he himself had been educated in England, at the establishment of the 
Jesuits, at Stonyhurst, in Lancashire. 

General Paez, who, in the annals of South America, is second only to 
the President Liberator, was very different from him. Bolivar was a 
highly educated man, and of gentlemanly. courteous manners; Paez was 
as rough, rude, and illiterate as the Llaneros, or “ people of the plains,” 
among whom he was born and brought up. These Llaneros somewhat 
resembled the Guachos of Buenos Ayres. They inhabited the Llanos,* 
the vast plains or pasture lands which extend to the Orinoco, and their 
occupation was tg tend their numerous flocks and herds of every descrip- 
tion. They were accustomed to ride the wildest horses, could endure 
great fatigue, and were brave to a degree; but they were a cruel, 
ferocious, and half-savage tribe. 


————— 








* Llanos is equivalent to the words pampas, savannas, meadows, steppes, or 
plains. The country between the mountains of the coast and the left bank of the 
Orinoco constitutes the Llanos of Cumana, Barcelona, and Caraccas.—Humboldt's 
Personal Narrative of Travels in the Equinoctial Regions of the New Continent. 
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In 1820, General Paez had under his command the British legion, 
which was about six hundred strong. This legion was composed of 
English, Scotch, and Irish, many of whom were adventurers, others 
soldiers who had been engaged in the latter part of the Peninsular and 
French war, and had been discharged at the pacification of Europe after 
the battle of Waterloo. Some of the officers also had been in the British 
army, but, having nothing more to do at home, had sought or accepted 
employment amidst the patriots of the New World. 

Many were the romantic anecdotes, the strange tales, current at that 
period on the Spanish Main, and among the adjacent West Indian Islands, 
of that wild warfare. Such daring deeds—such wonderful escapes—such 
dreadful privations—such scenes of alternate gaiety and misery! All are 
now forgotten—swept into the great vortex of the past! Some few, 
however, may still float, like straws on the water, on the surface of 
memory ; me of these we shall relate a short story of jealousy, revenge, 
and a guilty conscience. 

Two young officers of the British Legion were very great friends ; 
they had served together during the last part of the war which termi- 
nated in the defeat of the great Napoleon, and, together, had sought the 
distant shores of South America. They were both gay, handsome, 
gallant young men ; but neither were very strict in morals, and therefore 
they did not hesitate to avail themselves of the latitude which existed in 
some circles in the principal cities, and in smaller places also. 

In a little town, where General Paez had fixed his head-quarters, there 
lived a lady of the Sangre Mezclada—mixed blood—who was extremely 
beautiful as well as captivating in manners. She was accomplished for a 
South American; that is to say, she embroidered tastefully, played well 
on the guitar, sang sweetly, and danced gracefully. What were her re- 
sources no one exactly knew, but it was suspected that a priest of high 
rank in the church and considerable wealth was an especial friend of hers, 
and that it was out of his coffers she found the means of obtaining the 
handsome furniture which adorned her saloons, the gold plate which 
glittered on her table, and the pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones 
with which she ornamented her magnificent hair and arms. But if the 
portly priest were permitted the honour of purveying her luxuries, he was 
not the only gentleman whom the charming Jacinta admitted to her 
boudoir. She managed very adroitly, however, and induced all of her 
admirers to believe that each was the favoured individual. Her beauty 
and fascinations had made a deep impression on Captain O'Donnell, one 
of the two young officers of the British Legion above mentioned; he had 
become quite her slave, and he carried his misplaced attachment so far as 
even to entertain serious thoughts of marrying her. He would not listen 
to a whisper against her ; he believed the voluptuous priest to be only her 
father confessor, and he had carried his folly so far as actually to have 
fought one or two duels in defence of her fair fame, although he knew, of 
course, what were his own relations with her. One evening, however, 
that he had remained gambling till a late hour with some of General 
Paez’s cavalry officers, who were all Llaneros, he thought, on approaching 
his dear Jacinta’s abode, which was in the outskirts of the town, and stood 
in its own grounds, that he heard steps in a shrubbery not far from the 
house, and saw a man’s figure stealing stealthily along. Startled and 
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a pang of jealous fear shot across his mind, and he was on the 

int of rushing into the shrubbery to seize the daring intruder, when he 

a soft voice singing his favourite Spanish air. He stopped for a 
moment to listen to these ‘melodious tones. 

“ Jacinta is thinking of me!” he exclaimed ; “ wondering, no doubt, 
why I am so late, and singing to while away the time until her lover is at 
her feet. The figure in the shrubbery, if it be really a figure, can have 
nothing to do with her or me.” se ttt on towards the house, and 
entering a porch thickly covered with beautiful vines, he took a key from 
his et, opened a low door, and passed along a dimly lighted corridor 
to the private apartments of the fair Jacinta. 

“ Holgazan !” she cried, shaking at him a slender figure, on which 
sparkled a splendid diamond ring, and half rising from a blue satin sofa, 
on which she had thrown herself, “ porque tanto tarde ?” 

Her guitar was lying on a gilded table near, and a wreath of flowers, 
which she had been weaving, lay in her lap. She took it up, and aime 
threw it round his neck as he stooped to kiss her hand, exclaiming, wit 
one of her brightest smiles, “ Now you are my prisoner; I hold you in 
my flowery chains.” 

Could he doubt that beautiful creature, whose dark liquid eyes were 
resting on him with such looks of love? The shrubbery, the figure, and 
his unworthy suspicions were all forgotten, and he was more devoted to 
her than ever. 

Things went on smoothly for a time—O’Donnell was completely hood- 
winked, and remained in blissful ignorance of his fair enslaver’s coquetry 
with others. He was the gayest of the gay; with his brilliant Irish wit, 
and Joyous, buoyant spirits, he was the sou! of the mess-table. The hours 
seemed to fly on rosy pinions while he was thus revelling in a fool’s 

ise. But one day he received a summons from General Paez, and 
was ordered by him to go to Caraccas with important despatches for the 
commander-in-chief, Bolivar. To hear was to obey, for Paez brooked 
no dissent from his will, and would not have accepted of any excuse, even 
if O’Donnell could have framed one at the moment. 

He groaned at the idea of tearing himself from the enchantress Jacinta, 
of leaving her, without his protection, amidst a dissolute camp. 

“* What,” he exclaimed to his friend De Lacy, “can have put into the 
head of that half, or whole, Indian savage, Paez, to fix on me to carry his 
despatches to Bolivar ?”’ 

“ No doubt because you are a favourite of his, and he thinks he can 

lace entire confidence in you,” replied De Lacy. But he knew full well 

w much he had secretly manceuvred to bring about the selection of 
O’Donnell for this mission. The fact was, he had followed the example 
of his friend, and had fallen in love also with the fascinating Jacinta, and 
it was by her command that he had laboured to get her Cerberus removed 
fora time. O’Donnell’s visits had become too frequent; she was tired 
of him, and found his espionnage, though he did not intend it for such, 
somewhat inconvenient. O'Donnell went to take leave of her. 

“* Jacinta,” he said, “I shall be miserable unless you will promise me 
to live in much seclusion during my absence. It will not be for long, you 
know, and I shall bring you such beautiful dresses from Caraccas.” 
Jacinta promised, with tears in her splendid eyes, she would not take a 
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single walk on the Plaza during his absence, not even if the band played ; 
she would not ride once on her favourite palfrey to the ground where the 
troops were exercised ; she would go nowhere but to chureh—she could not 
miss church, he would not wish that; she would see nobody but the good 

re, her father confessor, and he was old enough to be her grandfather, 
or was he not fifty-six, and she just eighteen ? 

Had O'Donnell never heard the Spanish proverb about vows traced on 
sand? He believed her promises, and went away much comforted. But 
the seiiora was not troubled with a very tender conscience; and if she did 
break her vow, was not “ the good padre’’ ready to give her absolution ? 
She was a capricious damsel. De Lacy was a handsome, pleasant young 
man—not so exigeant as his friend the captain—and she took him into 
high favour. It was whispered that the general himself had found his 
way to the siren’s bowers before the return of her adorer. He came at 
length, however, and he hastened as soon as possible to the seiiora’s 
villa. 

** My dove, my nightingale, my bird of Paradise, how long you have 
been encaged here in solitude! I thought my tiresome mission was 
never to end, and counted the hours and the minutes until I could get 
back to you. Have you really had no visitors in my absence ?” 

“Only your friend Mr. de Laey, who called two or three times to 
inquire for me, out of his great regard for you,’’ she answered, demurely ; 
“and, by-the-by, Paez himself honoured me with a visit one day—came 
from curiosity, I suppose.” 

O’Donnell’s brow darkened. Formidable rivals these: the Llaneros 
chief, and De Lacy, one of the best-looking fellows in the British Legion. 
He became very miserable—he lost his gay spirits, and Jacinta began to 
lose her sweet temper. He could not conceal his jealousy, and she, after 
trying for a while to coax him into a more placid state of mind, grew first 
impatient, and then indifferent. O’Donnell often hovered near the villa 
without entering the house; and more than once he had fancied that he 
saw a figure wrapped in a dark Spanish cloak gliding through the grounds 
under the sheltering shadow of the trees, but he could never approach fast 
enough to lay hold of the nocturnal wanderer. At last his suspicions of 
his friend’s “treachery” became certainty, for one afternoon Jacinta’s 
favourite page brought him a note from her. It was addressed on the 
outside to himself, but on opening it he found that it was not meant for 
him—it was to her ‘‘ Caro de Lacy,” entreating him to come to her as 
early as he could, for she had written to her tormentor O’ Donnell, whom 
she would only be too glad never to see again, to tell him that she was ill, 
and could not receive any one that evening. 

This happened on St. Simon’s-day, which was kept as a holiday, 
because General Bolivar bore the name of that saint; and on this festival 
the evening parade, which generally took place about six o'clock, was 
dispensed with. Both the colonel and the lieutenant-colonel of the 
English Legion were much disliked by the men, who were in a miserable 
condition for want of their pay, and on account of the insufficiency of 
their clothing and rations, for which they, somewhat unjustly, blamed 
their superior officers. They were determined to demand their rights in 
a body, and to refuse any longer to be commanded by the obnoxious 
colonel. St. Simon’s-day was fixed on for the mutiny, and at the usual 
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hour of evening parade many of the soldiers of the British Legion rushed 
from their quarters with arms in their hands, and placed themselves 
in order of battle, to demand their rights, and another commander. 
Their officers repaired immediately to the parade-ground, and endeavoured 
to pacify them; among these came the hated lieutenant-colonel. Before 
he was at all aware of their intention, they had rushed upon him with 
their bayonets, and he was carried away mortally wounded. The colonel, 
then, having heard what was going on, made his appearance, expecting 
that his orders would be at once obeyed ; but, on the contrary, they fell 
upon him also, and it was with difficulty that his life was saved by the 
other officers. At length, information of the mutiny having been carried 
to General Paez, he ran from his quarters with a drawn sword in his hand, 
attacked the mutineers, killed three of them, and broke his sword over the 
body of a fourth. Being a man of great strength, he seized some of the 
most violent, dragged them one after another out of the ranks, and had 
them conveyed to prison. His determined conduct so overawed the 
mutineers that they gave way, separated in haste, and finally fled in con- 
fusion to their barracks. 

“ A young lieutenant and three soldiers, all English,” says a biographer 
of Simon Bolivar, “having been denounced as the most seditious, were 
arrested in the night. The lieutenant was innocent, but was denounced 
by his enemy, one of the officers of the Legion. The next day he and 
the three soldiers, without any further trial, were shot.” 

That lieutenant was the unfortunate De Lacy, and the officer who 
denounced him was his friend O’ Donnell! 

The misdirected letter had raised a.storm of passion in his mind; he 
saw himself duped, betrayed, and scorned, where he had loved and trusted. 
His still adored Jacinta was faithless to him; and who had supplanted 
him? His own false friend! For a few minutes, after he had read the 
note, he felt bewildered, stupified; he could not believe it possible that De 
Lacy could have so deceived him. 

** What!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ De Lacy to be such a dishonourable villain ! 
And Jacinta—O Jacinta !” 

A lock of her beautiful hair was lying on his desk before him ; he had 
been looking at it when her note“was brought to him. He took it up, and 
for a moment hot tears ran down his flushed cheeks; suddenly flinging it 
on the ground, he stamped on it furiously. ‘She has cast me off for 
him! but his triumph shall be short-lived. I hate him—lI loathe him, 
and ere to-morrow’s sun shall have set, either he or I shall have ceased to 
exist !’’ 

He waited a little longer to regain external calmness, and then went 
out to seek De Lacy. 

It was the usual hour for parade, but there was none that evening; 
therefore, as he passed near the parade-ground, he was surprised to see so 
many soldiers mustering, and all armed. He was not long, however, of 
hearing that it was a mutiny, and he immediately joined the other officers 
of the British Legion in endeavouring to bring the men back to their 
duty. After a while he observed that one officer was absent. De Lacy 
was not there; where then was he at such,a momentous time? His 
heart beat violently, as he half murmured to himself the name of ‘ Ja- 
cinta!” Mad with jealous fury, a dreadful project entered into his mind. 
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He knew how inflexible Paez was, and how quickly his Indian blood 
was roused into rage. When the mutiny was quelled, he wrote a few 
lines, in a feigned hand, and had them conveyed to General Paez. They 

inted out the absence of Lieutenant De Lacy, and hinted that he had 
encouraged the insubordination of the British Legion, and was the pro- 


jector of the mutiny, which was the reason he had taken himself out of 


the way that evening. 

Paez at once believed the accusation. It way strange that De Lacy 
was the only English officer who had not been at his post. Why should 
he alone have abstained from endeavouring to put down the revolt ? 
With such a man as the chief of the wild Llaneros, to suspect was to 
condemn. De Lacy was arrested immediately on his return from Jacinta’s 
villa, and shortly after, at an early hour in the morning, was summoned 
before the general. 

He warmly protested his innocence, declared he knew nothing of the 
mutiny, and regretted that his unlucky absence had prevented his doing 
his utmost, in conjunction with his brother officers, to make the men 
return to their duty. 

Paez demanded to know where he had been. De Lacy hesitated to 
answer at first. Paez ordered him to speak; and then, in a low voice, and 
turning quite pale, he replied : 

** At the hacienda of the Sefiora Jacinta.” 

Iil-omened words! The swarthy face of the distinguished Indian 
flushed suddenly, and he bent a scowling look on the young Englishman. 
So, he had dared to be his rival! 

“You have not proved yourself innocent of the charge against you— 
you are guilty, and in two hours’ time you shall die. Your sentence is to 
be shot !” 

De Lacy requested to know the name of his accuser, to be confronted 
with him. ‘Paez drew the written document from his breast, and placed 
it for a moment before the prisoner. With keen and searching eyes De 
Lacy gazed at it, and ashe gazed he grew sick at heart, for though no 
one else would probably have recognised it, he knew the writing to be 
O’Donnell’s. 

‘There is some mistake here, General Paez,” he exclaimed, in a husky 
voice. ‘| know the writer of this paper; permit me to send for him, 
and I will prove to you that his accusation is unfounded. He will him- 
self confess that his suspicions were unjust, and that I am innocent.” 

A life more or less was nothing to Paez; his will was never to be ques- 
tioned ; his decrees were irrevocable. 

‘“‘ Go,” he said, with cold decision; “ your doom is fixed !” 

De Lacy was taken to the prison to pass there the short interval 
between his condemnation and his execution. His mind was in a chaos. 
Was he to be forced so suddenly to quit this world in the heyday of 
youth and health? He would not have dreaded to meet death in the 
field of battle, to fall as heroes fall, but thus—thus to die as a traitor, to 
leave the stigma of dishonour on his proud name! ‘The thought was 
agony ; and whither was he going? Into eternity? Was he so soon to 
appear there with all his sins upon his soul? He shuddered as all the 
follies and faults of his past life rose up in review before him, and assumed 
a darker dye, now that he was about to stand before the judgment-seat 
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of that mighty Being of whom he had thought so little, and whose com- 
mandments he had so often slighted. And the hand from which his 
death-blow came—O’Donnell’s, his friend, the companion of years! He 
remembered the unfortunate mistake Jacinta had made in addressing her 
notes to himself and to O’Donnell, and knew that O’ Donnell must have 
acted under a fit of jealous rage. “ But he will not stain his soul with 
murder, surely. I will write to him; there may yet be time to save me 
from this dreadful fate.” 

The gaoler, who was very sorry for him, willingly supplied him with 
writing materials, and he wrote an eloquent and urgent note to his former 
comrade, which the gaoler promised to send immediately. 

He did Ais part, for he called up one of the negroes who attended i 
the prison, and desired him to run to Captain O’Donnell’s quarters, to 
insist upon seeing him at once, and to deliver the letter to him without 
loss of time. The negro set off with seeming alacrity, but as soon as he 
was out of the gaoler’s sight he slackened his pace, and began to stroll 
lazily along. He met first one person he knew, and then another, and 
stopped to have a little chat with each. Then he perceived that there 
was some bustle on the parade-ground, and he thought he would like just 
to see what was going on, so he dawdled away the precious time, and 
did not reach Captain O’Donnell’s rooms until the soldiers were assem- 
bling for the performance of the fatal tragedy. 

And O’Donnell, what were his feelings during this eventful night ? 
His mind, too, was in a whirlwind of passion and anxiety. He knew, 
and rejoiced in the thought, that some punishment would be inflicted on 
De Lacy, and that his name would be coupled with disgrace. Would 
Paez only place him under arrest for a time, or would he dismiss him 
from the British Legion ? He hoped there would be no court-martial, for 
then the document denouncing De Lacy might be traced to him, and he 
knew that he could not substantiate the charges. This idea made him 
regret his precipitancy—it would have been better had he horsewhipped 
his rival, or challenged him, as he had at first intended. That, however, 
he would do still; no punishment inflicted by Paez should rob him of his 
revenge. 

He had fallen towards morning into a feverish sleep, and was dreaming 
that he was about to stab De Lacy, when Jacinta rushed in between 
them, and received his dagger in her heart. He was catching the mur- 
dered girl in his arms, when he was awoke by an official summons to 
repair immediately to the parade-ground, where some of the mutineers 
of the preceding day were to undergo the sentence pronounced on them 
by General Paez. Dressing hastily, and with his soul still full of in- 
dignation against De Lacy, he proceeded to the appointed place. But 
what was his horror when he perceived the unfortunate young officer 
standing, with the three common soldiers, awaiting the death which had 
been awarded them. The party who were to fire at them were taking 
their places; then all his jealousy, all his anger, and Jacinta herself, 
forgotten, O’Donnell sprang forward in the vain hope to save his friend: 
it was too late. For one moment their eyes met, and that last look, that 
speaking glance of De Lacy’s, haunted O’Donnell to his latest hour. 
ant he shouted, wildly; but his voice was unheard amidst the 
louder of the fatal volley. It fell on the murderer’s ear like the 
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trump of doomsday. He pressed his hands over his bloodshot eyes to 
exclude the dreadful spectacle, and in another moment he dropped on the 
ground, apparently as dead as the corpses at a little distance from him ! 

It was a bright, beautiful morning ; all nature seemed serene and gay, 
but sorrow, consternation, and gloom pervaded the little army stationed 
there and the inhabitants of the place. De Lacy had been a general 
favourite, and his untimely death was much regretted. On recoverin 
from his deep swoon, O’Donnell returned to his own apartments, and if 
anything could add to his misery, it was the note from De Lacy he found 
there. Oh! if he had received that strong appeal but one hour earlier ! 
His victim might have been saved—his conscience might not have been 
seared with so terrible a crime! He was seized with a dangerous illness, 
and in his delirium he often spoke of himself as the murderer of his friend ; 
but those who heard him attributed his strange words to the ravings of 
fever. 

He recovered at length, but his temper and manners were entirely 
changed. He had become silent, moody, and morose; his gay spirits 
seemed to have fled for ever, except at times when he had drunk too 
freely, and then his mirth was wild and boisterous; but these short 
seasons of unnatural excitement were always succeeded by fits of deep de- 
spondency. He was often touchy and apt to take offence; in fact, he was 
so uncertain and capricious in his humours that his brother officers feared 
his brain was affected. There seemed also to have been quite a revolu- 
tion in his feelings for Jacinta; he visited her no more, and looked as if 
he had been stung by an adder whenever he heard her name. And 
Jacinta—the frail cause of so much evil and misery—how did she bear 
the death of one favourite, the defalcation of another ? 

When she heard of poor De Lacy’s fate she certainly did shed some 
tears, but they did not flow long; and when the “ good padre” came to 
see her, he found her bathing her eyes with rose-water to remove the 
slight redness caused by her fit of weeping. The padre did his best to 
comfort her. After all—De Lacy was a mutineer and a heretic—he de- 
served to be shot. ‘The charitable sefiora proposed that some masses 
should be said for the repose of his soul and its deliverance from pur- 
gatory; but the priest assured her that they would be quite useless, as he 
did not belong to “the Church.” Jacinta soon recovered her spirits ; 
she knew that her beauty would bring her plenty of admirers, and she 
never, for a moment, reflected that beauty does not last for ever. 

Some months had elapsed from the time of the mutiny, De Lacy and 
his fate had begun to be forgotten among the many stirring events 
which were always taking place—the frequent engagements with the 
royalist troops, the mortification of reverses, and the excitement of 
victories. The British Legion, which had been moving about a good 
deal, were again quartered at the little town where the incident above re- 
corded had taken place. Perhaps it was that a return to these scenes so 
fraught with painful reminiscences had, as it were, reopened the old 
wounds in O’Donnell’s heart; but he became suddenly unusually absent 
and gloomy, and if rallied on his bad spirits, was invariably angry and 
inclined to quarrel. One of the junior lieutenants, who thought himself 
a wit, had more than once endeavoured to quiz him upon his melancholy. 
O’Donnell was much annoyed, and at last got into a violent passion ; 
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high words passed between them ; he struck the lieutenant, and a chal- 
lenge was the consequence. 

The two officers provided themselves with seconds, and an early hour 
next morning was fixed on for the hostile meeting. O’Donnell’s friend 
spent the remainder of the evening with him, and about half-past eleven 
o'clock left him to write two or three letters, and snatch a few hoars of 
sleep previous to the business of the morning. “ Take a stiff tumbler of 
brandy-and-water, my good fellow,” he said, “ and turn in as fast as you 
can.” 

“ There is no hurry,” said O'Donnell. “I don’t fear Master Johnson’s 
bullet in the least degree, and I don’t intend to kill him. I shall only 
give him a scratch, just to teach him not to be such an impertinent 
jackanapes in future.” 

The friends parted, and O’Donnell hurriedly looked over some papers, 
which he destroyed. He then wrote one or two letters, and, as he sealed 
them, he said to himself, “ Really this is almost an unnecessary ceremony, 
for that stupid boy, who never fought a duel in his life, is not going to 
send me to the terra incognita.” 

Having made all the necessary little arrangements, he lighted a night- 
taper, and quietly betook himself to his bed. 

Just as the cocks began to crow his friend returned to his apartment, 
expecting to see him up and dressed; but he found him lying on his bed, 


my haggard, and trembling as if he had been attacked by the palsy. 
is eyes were fixed with a glance of horror on one spot, and he seemed 
to breathe with difficulty. 

“ O’Donnell! what on earth is the matter ?’ exclaimed his friend, 
approaching his camp-bed. 

“Is he gone? Edwards! is he gone ?”’ 

“Who ?” asked Edwards, in amazement. ‘ Who was here?” 

“De Lacy,” groaned O’ Donnell, with a shiver of agony. 

“De Lacy! Impossible, my dear fellow. You forget that poor De 
Lacy was shot. You must have had a disagreeable dream.” 

“It was no dream; so sure as I now see you, I saw De Lacy. He 
sat there.” And he pointed to a chair at a little distance from his bed. 

“ But it cannot be. Poor dear De Lacy was shot by order of that 
wretch Paez, you know. How could a dead man be sitting in that chair ? 
Come, come, O’Donnell, you must have taken more brandy than I pre- 
scribed last night.” 

“I did not touch a drop. Laugh at me if you will, Edwards, but 
what I tell you is true, nevertheless. I tore up some papers, and wrote 
one or two letters, after you left me last night, and then I lay down, 
having taken off my coat and upper things, and lighted a night-lamp, as 
I intended to get up before daybreak. 1 was certainly not asleep, for I 
was thinking of my mother and the happy days of my boyhood in old 
Ireland, when I observed something like a figure flitting across my room. 
No one had opened the door ; it remained for a few moments strangely 
indistinct, but by degrees became more defined, until at last it sat down 
on yon chair, and I perceived that it was De Lacy! And he had the 
same look of mingled reproach and pity that blasted my sight on that 
fatal morning when our eyes met for the last time in life. He sat there 


all night—ali the dreadful night, Edwards—and I felt that he came to 
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summons me to meet him before a tribunal more awful than any on 
earth. I know that my time is come, and that I shall fall in this duel.” 

Edwards was startled by the recital, and shocked to see O'Donnell so 
unnerved. He tried to reason with him, he tried to cheer him, all was 
of no avail. At length he said : 

“But why should poor De Lacy’s spirit—if it was a spirit—visit you, 
his particular friend, and forebode evil to you? You never injured Aim 
in life. If he had haunted Paez, or the man who denounced him, there 
would be some sense in it.” 

‘¢ T was that wretched man!” cried O’ Donnell, starting up wildly, “I 
was maddened by my love for a worthless woman, my jealousy of him, 
and J was—his murderer !” 

Edwards was struck dumb for a few moments, but he soon recovered 
his self-possession. He could not believe in the visit of the ghost ; he 
felt assured that all was the creation of a morbid fancy, or perhaps an 
accusing conscience. Still it would be better, he thought, to humour the 
half maniac before him. 

“When did your unearthly visitor leave you ?” he asked, in a tone of 
solemn interest. 

“Just as you turned the handle of the door, and when the cocks 
began to crow. He seemed at that moment to rise from yon very chair, 
and as he did so he waved his shadowy hand, and then seemed to dis- 
appear, I know not how, or perhaps my sight, so overstrained for hours, 
became suddenly dimmed.” 

“It is very, very strange,”’ said Edwards. “ But there are moments 
when imagination takes the reins, and we fancy the most extraordinary 
things. You have, doubtless, all along regretted deeply that you were in 
any way concerned in that poor fellow’s death, and now that you are on 
the eve of a duel—a matter of life and death—your feelings are stirred 
up anew, and in a half-dreamy state you have pictured poor De Lacy 
before your eyes as a visitor from the other world. It is your too vivid 
imagination, O’Donnell; but you will not be killed in the rencontre. 
That self-sufficient puppy, Johnson, never fired a pistol in his life, I dare 
say, in good earnest, and you are the best shot in the whole Legion. 
Come, my dear fellow, be yourself! It is almost time for us to be on 
the ground—see, day is breaking.’’ 

O’Donnell dressed in silence; then, handing a letter to his friend, he 
requested him, in the event of his death, to forward it to his mother. 
One or two more directions he gave him; then, swallowing a cup of strong 
coffee which Edwards had thought it necessary to order for him, he 
declared himself ready to go “to the place of execution,” for, he added, 
‘**T know I shall be killed.” 

“This will never do,”’ said Edwards. ‘ You must not go, if you are 
in such a miserable state. I will hasten to Johnson’s second, and say 
you are taken seriously ill, cannot leave your bed, and the meeting must 
be postponed. You must not go just to be slaughtered ; they will be- 
lieve me, and the duel can be put off.” 

“No, no,” said O’Donnell; “I would not for worlds ask any favour 
from that insolent boy ; no one shall attach the stigma of cowardice to 
my name. But, Edwards, promise me one thing—that you will do 
justice to De Lacy. Proclaim that he was no traitor to the cause he had 
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espoused; prove that he had nothing to do with the mutiny—that he 
was we accused, and that he perished—unjustly. Will yan promise 
me 

“TJ will,” said Edwards. “But you will live to clear his fame your- 
self; you need not confess the hand you had in the unfortunate matter, 
and J will never betray your confidence; you can easily say that circum- 
stances you are not able to disclose have convinced you of his innocence. 
Everybody will be glad to take up that view of the matter, for even now 
there are many doubts as to the reality of his guilt.” 

“ De Lacy !” exclaimed O’Donnell, clasping his hands for a moment, 
and looking upwards, “does your spirit hear? Your name shall be 
cleared of the foul stain of dishonour, and your death shall be revenged 
upon your murderer. Come !” he added, “I am ready.” 

The young men walked arm in arm to the place appointed, and 
O’Donnell expressed his satisfaction to find that his opponent was not 
waiting for him, but was only coming on the ground at the same time as 
himself. 

Edwards was most anxious for a reconciliation, and the young lieu- 
tenant, Johnson, was evidently willing enough for it; but Aes second, a 
-brawling, ill-tempered, disagreeable fellow, would not hear of the quarrel 
being made up without fighting. The duel, therefore, took place. O’ Don- 
nell purposely avoided even touching Johnson, while the latter, by mere 
chance, not in consequence of his skill, mortally wounded him. O’Don- 
nell fell, and Edwards and Johnson both rushed up to him. Johnson 
was shocked and frightened at his own act, and earnestly besought the 
dying man’s forgiveness. Life was ebbing fast, but O’Donnell shook 
hands with him, and told him that he exonerated him from all blame, 
and that he must not make himself unhappy at what was, after all, more 
accident than design. “It was my fate,” he gasped, “and you could 
not help it.’’ 

Then turning his fading eyes on Edwards, who was kneeling by him, 
he murmured : “I told you fe came to summons me. Rescue his name 
from disgrace, that he may not pursue me in the darksome grave! 
And may the God of the Universe pardon me—for the sake of his Son— 
Jesus Christ !” 

“ Amen!” said Edwards, with a sob, as poor O’Donnell fell back, and 
his spirit fled to the unknown regions of immortality. 


Reader, the mutiny which took place among some of the soldiers of 
the British Legion during the revolutionary war in South America; the 
story of the officer having denounced another, who was innocent, as 
having been concerned in it; and that officer having been shot by order 
of General Paez, are well-authenticated facts. The tale of the murdered 
man’s ghost having appeared to his accuser the night before a duel, in 
which he was killed, was current in Caraccas, Laguayra, and some of the 
West India Islands, at the period when this strange event was said to 
have occurred. But as no one saw the nocturnal visitor except the man 
whose soul was weighed down by an unconfessed crime equivalent to 
murder, it is to be supposed that the apparition he thought he beheld 
— a delusion conjured up by a guilty conscience and an overheated 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE ESSAY.* 


AmonG the advantages aiding our progress as a people must be enume- 
rated those societies which, consisting for the most part of practical in- 
dividuals in their several pursuits, propose investigations and encourage 
discussions upon scientific subjects. Of these societies, that denominated 
the Society of Arts has been one of the most distinguished and useful. 
The present Essay was published under its auspices, the prize being 
awarded on the me Bn of persons of its own appointment. The 
subject is a most interesting one to the public, as well as to those more 
immediately concerned in monetary transactions. Unhappily, the magni- 
tude of the financial question discussed, and the difficulty of alleviation in 
the burden of the national obligations, have made the public despair of 
this reduction, and, too much like the victim of desperate inebriety, fall 
into sp aaa of a remedy. Not so the present essayist, who has the 
merit of recommending a scheme which, it appears to us, is only deficient 
in practicability—a deficiency which should, perhaps, be set down to an 
over-earnest zeal obscuring this perception while anxious to promote a 
benefit to his country. 

The two hundred guineas placed at the disposal of the society for the 
best essay on this important subject have not, as will presently be shown, 
produced a result so satisfactory as, in a land distinguished by commercial 
relations of such a magnitude as England, might be expected. Trade 
may narrow the grasp of mind and confine it to the merely mechanical 
in one pursuit; for were it otherwise, some plan more feasible and novel 
than the present would no doubt have been the result. We are therefore 
compelled to accept the present Essay, which, it must be presumed, was 
the best tendered for adjudication even in the metropolis of the commercial 
world, where relations in trade of such a magnitude are developed as were 
never before equalled in the history of mankind, We fear commerce does 
not tend to enlarge ideas on any subject, but rather to confine them to 
one channel, or we should find, not in the present instance alone, but in 
many others, that we draw wrong inferences when we expect the spirit 
of traffic, in connexion with science, literature, or art, to possess either an 
exalting or expanding tendency. 

It is one of the misfortunes of prosperity, national as well as individual, 
that it exhibits itself as forgetful as it is ungrateful. The gratification felt 
at success, and the fatigue and anxiety of accelerated occupation, overlay 
the lessons supplied by the past time, and we neglect to avail ourselves of 
their teaching. Whatever be the cause, the effect upon the due conside- 
ration of many present duties is disadvantageous, because it renders us 
neglectful of evils we have inherited, which retard a still more rapid 
advance. We excuse ourselves, not over rationally, by pleading a reliance 
upon the Chapter of Accidents, comforting mt other with the fallacies 
of hope when we hear complaints, in place of removing obstacles per- 
severingly, and meeting obligations not less heavy than binding, by post- 
poning their fulfilment or evading them altogether. 





* The National Debt Financially Considered. By Edward Capps. Post 8vo. 
Groombridge and Son. 1859. 
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On setting out we find the present essayist early in error, for, when 
speaking of the hie CE of the national debt, he states it as a taking or 
seizure of money which Charles II. borrowed and refused to pay back. 
The fact was, that Charles did not repudiate the debt; he only refused to 
make the payments in the manner they were made originally —namely, 
by the week, from the Exchequer to the banker. The capital borrowed 
was not repaid by Charles, it is true, but the interest of six per cent. was 
regularly paid during the monarch’s life, and was secured upon the king’s 
hereditary excise by patent to his creditors, and paid regularly up to the 
last year of his reign, 1685, It is true that James II. refused to pay this 
just debt of his predecessor, which William III. settled with some dif- 
ficulty in 1694. This was no part of the national debt until it merged 
into that debt in 1720, or forty years after the period it is declared by the 
essayist to have been the origin of the great debt of the nation. Though 
not a parliamentary debt, parliament interfered in the reign of William 
and Mary (12 Will. III.), by providing for the large arrear of interest 
that had accrued upon it. It also dishonestly cut down the interest from 
six to three per cent. at the same time, an arrangement confirmed in the 
reign of Queen Anne. This debt was afterwards, in 1720, subscribed into 
the South Sea stock. How, then, could it be the first item in the national 
debt as alleged by the essayist? There was no fund formed in 1710, as 
alleged, bearing an interest of six per cent. The unfunded debt was 
9,471,3252., and the South Sea Company was incorporated on the special 
condition that it should take this debi at six per cent. No fund was 
formed ; the unfunded debt was only transferred—an explanation which 
the essayist was bound to make, but neglected to do, if he were aware of 
it, at the commencement, too, of what he states to be a “ history” of the 
great debt! 

In the portion of the Essay devoted to an investigation of the present 
financial state of the country as affected by recent events, there is nothing 
new—nothing, in fact, that might not be gleaned from the works of 
Mortimer, Anderson, M‘Culloch, and “ Porter on the Progress of the 
Nation.” The principle of a sinking fund is touched upon, but the 
reliance of the author for the more striking features and originality of his 
Essay is on the best mode of liquidating the great debt of the netion. His 
observations on the opinions afloat as to the influence of the debt upon 
the country are vague and contradictory. He professes to dismiss all re- 
gard to the political bearing of the question, in order, he says, to avoid 
the extremes of opinion existing upon the subject, so as not to make his 
Essay a ip apr ; of facts and statistics on the one hand, “without any 
principles for making an application of them, and, on the other, present- 
ing a mere abstract generalisation of principles, without corresponding 
facts and figures to test their truth”—an aim of considerable inge- 
nuity. We confess that his intentions in their full meaning we can- 
not clearly understand, he alone can elucidate them. To us his propo- 
sitions appear at times most contradictory. For example, as in reference 
to Charles II., touched upon above, where it was full forty years after 
the date given by the essayist that the debt of King Charles really 
i into that of the nation. “ Facts and figures” do not correspond 
ere, 

In stating that the Bank of England advanced 1,200,000/. to the 
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government, there is no notice whatever taken of the very peculiar mone- 

situation of. England at the time. This is one of the most remark- 
able incidents connected with his subject. The essayist either did not 
know, or wholly disregardedit. The difficulty of raising the annual supplies 
was so great at that period, that the ministers were obliged to solicit the 
Common Council of London for loans of 200,000/ at a time. On the 
first payments of the land-tax, the common councilmen, in their respec- 
tive wards, actually went from house to house soliciting a loan of 
money. Every tax had been anticipated, and parliament showed a dislike 
to levying new ones. The goldsmiths and moneyed men would only 
lend at enormous premiums, Debates long and angry took place in 
the Privy Council on considering the proposition of a bank for state 

oses. The Jacobites, disaffected towards the new dynasty, were 
against it, while the bankers and goldsmiths feared a diminution of their 
profits. Ultimately, an act (5 and 6 William and Mary) was passed for 
granting rates and duties on various articles, and for securing recom- 
penses to such persons as should advance 1,500,000/. The Crown was 
authorised to accept 1,200,000/. as part of the 1,500,000/. from persons, 
native or foreign, and it was invested with power to incorporate the 
money, to bear an interest of eight per cent. and 4000/. for management. 
Thus the Bank of England really emanated from a subscription loan, and 
was founded after, not before, the advance of the money. By thus lending 
its money the Bank became the first creditor of the national debt, 
and from the first substantially existed through that debt alone. The 
history of this transaction, from the writers and chroniclers of the aon 
and present day, is in everybody’s hand, together with the astounding 
facts that so large a portion of our national burdens as actually exists, 
must be set down to the heedlessness. and ignorance in financial matters 
of the ministers of the country from the reign of George II. to 1815. 

In regard, therefore, to that portion of the Essay which was to touch 
on the “ financial position of the country as affected by recent events,”’ 
what is thus given is by no means detailed or satisfactory, nor does it 
possess the slightest novelty as to the rise of our obligations. The first 
question proposed is overlooked, while all said by the essayist was pre- 
viously well understood. It must be stated that the essayist acknow- 
ledges he is in ignorance of the mode resorted to in contracting the prin- 
cipal part of the loans, but then, he says, after ‘‘ more extensive reading,” 
he had discovered that “the system was well known.” It is very difficult 
to comprehend his meaning here. The next point examined, namely, 
the principle of a sinking fund, is treated in a mode as vague as the first 
head, while we learn nothing from it of the writer's own particular views, 
of which his readers are naturally anxious to acquire a knowledge. 

The next head, “‘ The best mode of liquidating the national debt,”’ the 
most important part of the subject to the present as well as to future 
generations, is disposed of in a very summary manner in the latter part 
of the Essay. Impossible plans, or schemes of a most improbable cha- 
racter, heretofore published, are glanced at, such as the actual payment 
of the full amount ; its conversion into terminable annuities; a redemp- 
tion by a sinking fund ; and the conversion of its capital from a three per 
cent. stock into a stock bearing a higher rate of interest, reducing the 
nominal capital in the same proportion. The essayist shows, no doubt 
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correctly, that funding at three per cent. is far more injurious, in a 
financial sense, than at five per cent., because the last must sooner be at 
P' The main point, then, and the sole original idea in the Essay, is the 
writer’s plan er extinguishing the great debt of the nation, and it seems 
to us a proof of extraordinary want of ratiocination. This plan is given 
in the following words: “ We think that both parties, the mother country 
and her colonial offspring, may be mutually benefited by the adoption of 
a plan of somewhat of the following nature for the redemption of the 
debt.” We shall presently see in what this scheme consists, and test its 
practicability. Sanguine individuals too often overleap the most serious 
obstacles in coming to their conclusions, and this is the case with the 
t = He that government should pay off eight 
undred millions of debt by selling our colonial lands now lying 
waste, and bases his argument upon the sales of land effected by the 
American government, which in sixty years have produced the sum of 
415,968,503 dollars, or about 87,000,000. sterling, so that we might be 
able, at the American rate of liquidation, to pay off our own debt the 
same way or at the rate of 87,000,000/. every sixty years, or, in other 
words, about A.D. 2399, for we could hardly expect to dispose of lands 
scattered over the whole face of the globe more rapidly than the United 
States at their own doors. To effect this object, we are told, we have 
plenty of land. Even torrid India is included, where Europeans cannot 
abour out of doors, and frigid America, where they can hardly labour 
within, or at 60 deg. of latitude. In this way the land proposed to be pur- 
chased is presumed as well to be all cultivatable. The quantity required 
to pay off the debt, sold say at five shillings per acre, would be three thou- 
sand two hundred millions of acres. The American price is a dollar and 
a quarter per acre, or more in regard to situation. The European con- 
tinent contains only one thousand six hundred millions of acres; France 
and Spain together not more than two hundred and sixty-five millions. 
In America, land purchased by the people of the States is at their own 
homes, just as if the people of one English county purchased land in 
another county, all, it may be said, comparatively within a ring-fence in 
both cases. ‘The lands thus proposed to be sold by our government are 
situated at vast distances from home, over the face of the whole earth, in 
all climates. The proposed purchasers will all be of a class that cannot 
live well at home for want of means or employ, yet they must all possess 
capital enough to buy land, to pay their voyage out, and to support 
themselves in their takings for a year or two. It is the poor, compa- 
ratively, who emigrate, and purchase their forty or fifty acres of land. 
Now, of this class of persons, giving each holding fifty acres at five 
shillings, it would require sixty-four millions of purchasers from England, 
or elsewhere—more than double the population of the United Kingdom 
—to buy land between the years 1859 and 2399, when the debt would 
be liquidated. 

The foregoing are pretty close approximations to the facts of the case, 
and it does seem to us unaccountable that they were not seen by the 
adjudicators. Where are purchasers to be found ?—what analogy is 
there between land sales at home, in the bosom of one’s own country, and 
the same in relation to the United States, and those at the other side of 
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the globe ? Mrs. Glasse says, “catch your hare before cooking it.” The 
essayist should have caught his army of purchasers before he sent them 
to their destination. What was that of Xerxes to his millions! Land 
he need not have been at all anxious about finding; but, again we ask 
where are his purchasers to be found, emigrants or speculators, acelimated 
for all latitudes, in numbers not thousands but uilce, seeking minute 

roperties or ready for speculative investments in new Utopias? It is 
Fiftoult to imagine that, because in sixty years the United States sold 
land in their home territories—sometimes, perhaps, at good prices, when 
the locality was desirable—and gained 87,000,000/. by the sale in three- 
score years, that England could obtain a profit in the same ratio by land, 
to reach which the ocean must be passed for enormous distances, and the 
sum of 800,000,000/. be received. This is one of the greatest absurdities 
it ever entered the heart of man to conceive. 

It is no less remarkable than correct, that the statement thus put forth 
has not, that we have seen, been met by any counter-statement, Was 
this in reality the best Essay tendered? If so, we must express our 
regret that the trading sagacity of our more superior mercantile men was 
so absorbed in their callings, that they did not contest for the prize to 
which we allude. There must be many capable of giving us more ex- 
tended information, and throwing more light upon a subject so nationally 
interesting. We must not suppose the adjudicators were other than 
impartial, and it is upon this supposition of their impartiality that we 
ground our regret that something masterly upon the subject was not the 
result of so munificent a gift to the winning pen. 








AFTER THE WRECK.—A Fracmenrt. 
BY FRANCIS HINGESTON, M.A. 


“Save him, oh, save !” 
She sees a ray— 

The earliest of returning day— 

Lift the thick vapour, and come on 

To herald in the rising sun. 

*Twas her last cry—‘‘ Save him, oh, save !”’ 

“Qh, save !” “ oh, save!” the moaning wave 

Gave echo back; each indrawn creek 

Took up the word—“ save!” “save!” “oh, save!” 

The sea gave answer—“ from the grave !”” 

She heard its voice, and with a shriek 

Rusb’d madly down into the spray, 

And would not meet that mocking day. 

























CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES.* 


TAKEN in detail, there are as many classes of travellers as there are 
tempers and dispositions ; but taken as a whole, and more particularly 
in reference to our own times, there are two very distinct classes of 
“voyageurs,” for we do not allude here to the light, sketchy, gossiping 
peripatetists on the Continent—Miss Selina Bunbury, for instance—who 
ride through the Pyrenees, boat the Rhéne during an inundation, and 
peer through no end of convents and houses of charity in search of a 
stray friend ; such works belong to the class of what may be designated 
as literary travels, having little or no geographical object or purport 
whatsoever ;¢ but the two classes above are distinctly marked by such as 
found their observations upon a knowledge of natural science, and such 
as limit themselves to man, bringing in nature merely as an adjunct. 
Some time back, Colonel Jackson, at that epoch secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society, published a work called “ What to Observe.” 
The idea appears on the face of it to be absurd. A traveller should be 
ready to Taine everything—an albatross or a shark, a headland or a 
forest, a village or a town, a hurricane or an earthquake. But the fact 
is, that many travellers are unqualified to observe anything. If they see 
land, they are incompetent to describe it accurately ; if they see a forest, 
they cannot specify its nature, except in the most vague terms; if they 
encounter a living creature, unless a pig or an elephant, ten to one if 
they will name it correctly. Take an example from the country before 
us. Recent travellers have described the pisote as a racoon. The pisote 
is the Nasua fusca, an animal of very peculiar habits and functions. It is 
not that necessarily every traveller should be a scientific man, a naturalist, 
or an archeologist ; some people prefer books of travel the interest of which 
is solely human ; but without some knowledge to back him, a writer of 
such books might in the present day as well keep his pen dry, for his 
work will never be aught but an incumbrance and a nuisance. The 
traveller who takes man, and man only, as his theme, will sometimes be 
more lively and entertaining than a more philosophic wanderer, but his 
labours will be for the day, while those of the latter will endure for 
ever. 

It is certain that the Germans, “la nacion la mas cientifica, la mas 
filosofica, la mas profunda !” as a dweller on the Spanish Main said of 
them, contribute by far the greatest number of competent travellers in 
modern times. There is no comparison with other nations. Look at 
the Barths and Overwegs, the Vogels and the Schlagintweits, the Lep- 
siuses and the Sartoriuses. It seems as if the genius of Humboldt had 





* Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, Northern Mexico, and the Far 
West of the United States. By Julius Froebel. Richard Bentley. 

The West Indies and the Spanish Main. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 
“‘ Barchester Towers,” “ Doctor ‘Thorne,” “ The Bertrams,” &c. Chapman and 


+ My First Travels: including Rides in the Pyrenees, Scenes during an Inun- 
dation at Avignon, Sketches in France and Savoy, Visits to Convents and Houses 
of Charity, &c. &c. By Selina Bunbury. T. Cantley Newby. 
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diffused itself through the people. There is no doubt that as intrepid 
pioneers the British surpass all others, but how often have we to regret 
that our bold and energetic explorers in Africa and Australia—take the 
very best among them—were not trained to travel by years of previous 
scientific study. 

We have before us just now two books of so precisely an opposite class 
that they have forced the above observations upon us: one is the sober, 
quiet work of a well-informed German, Julius Froebel by name, the 
other is the work of a clever, shrewd, sharp, and witty literary man, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. The latter undoubtedly unites graphic and racy 
descriptions of places and scenery to very entertaining sketches of people. 
His account of the love sorrows of a black young maiden of Port 
Antonio is at once highly artistic and effective, and yet true to West 
Indian nature. The author’s more robust onslaught on West Indian 
politics—emancipation, free labour, negro protection, and home senti- 
mentalism and interference—attest, also, a vigorous intellect and a sound 
judgment. But beyond that Mr. Trollope’s resources do not extend ; 
whereas, with M. Froebel, every page almost contains a statement that is 
worth treasuring up, and if there is not the exceeding sparkle and bril- 
liancy of the author of “ Barchester Towers,” there is no dulness; on 
the contrary, there is, for a learned and philosophical traveller, an un- 
usual amount of light and pleasant writing. 

We are not prepared to say that we do not even prefer the German’s 
thoughtful poetry of nature to the Englishman’s brilliant rattle. Let 
us join him for a moment on the well-known river of San Juan de Nica- 
ragua, with its banks covered with trees to the water's edge, their 
branches often bearing a vegetayion of vines, climbers, and parasites so 
densely interwoven that the whole appears like a solid wall of leaves and 
flowers : 

I shall never forget the impressions of one night and morning on this river. 
Our boat had anchored in the midst of the stream. Strange forms of trees, 
spectre-like in the dark, stood before us, and seemed to move as the eye strove 
in vain to make out their real shape. From time to time a splash in the water, 
caused by the movement of an alligator, the bellowing of a manati, the screech- 
ing of a night-bird, or the roar of some beast of the forest, broke the silence, and 
mingled at last with my feverish dream. In the morning, a song our boatmen 
addressed to the Virgin roused me from my sleep. It was a strain of plaintive 
notes in a few simple but most expressive modulations. Several years later | 
heard them again, sung by the Mexican miners in the subterraneous chapel of 
the quicksilver mine of New Almaden in California, and I never shall forget the 
deep emotion felt on both occasions, so widely different in every other respect. 
In the latter case the scene passed in a narrow excavation before a little altar 
cut out of the natural rock, on which, before a gilded image of the Virgin, two 
thin tallow candles were casting their scanty light over the dark forms of fifteen 
or twenty men calling down the blessing of Heaven upon their day’s work in the 
interior of the mountain—in the former, it was in the brightness and splendour 
of a morning of which no description can convey a full idea to one who has had 
no experience in the most favoured regions of a tropical climate. ‘The sun was 
just rising, and as the first rays, gilding the glossy leaves of the forest, fell upon 
the bronze-coloured bodies of our men, letting the naked forms of their athletic 
frame appear in all the contrast of light and shade, while accents, plaintive and 
imploring, strained forth from their lips, I thought to hear the sacred spell by 
which, unconscious of its power, these men were subduing their own half-savage 
nature. At once the same song was repeated from behind a projecting corner of 
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the bank, and other voices jomed those of our crew in the sacred notes. Two 
canoes, covered from our view, had anchored near us during the night. The 
song at last died away in the wilderness. A silent prayer—our anchor was 
raised, and, with a wild shout of the crew, twelve oars simultaneously struck the 
water. The sun was glittering in the river. The tops of the trees were steeped 
in light—monkeys were swinging in the branches—splendid macaws flew in 
pairs from bank to bank—all around exhibited the glory and brightness of super- 
abundant nature. 


Both travellers alike visit the same spot, San Juan de Nicaragua, or 
Greytown, which has attracted more attention of late than any other site 
in Central America—Froebel some time before Trollo The former 
disposes in a very few words of certain incidents to which the newspapers 
of the day appear to have attached far too much importance ; but he justly 
remarks upon the unjustifiable bombardment of the place by the Anglo- 
Americans, that it put the question of the British protectorate to a de- 
cisive test. That is to say, it proved it to be all sham, or a thing only 
to be upheld—like our hold upon the Columbia, upon the Honduras, upon 
San Juan at Vancouver, and upon the Nova Scotia fisheries—only so 
long as the Anglo-Americans do not care to dispute the possession with us. 
When they have done so, we have, in all cases as yet, ceded the point ; 
so it would be difficult to say how far it may go one day. 

When M. Froebel was at Chagres, he remarks : 


In choosing the place of the American settlement, the exclusive considerations 
of a reckless love of gain must have decided. In a locality known to be sickly 
in the highest degree, it was built on the water’s edge, on a low and muddy 
ground. But it stood on the deep-water side of the river, and brigs and schooners 
could unload a few hundred steps from the houses. ‘These had all been sent 
ready-made from New York. e most prominent among them was the Irving 
House—the principal “hotel” of the place. At New York I had seen it adver- 
tised and recommended ss a superior establishment, “in whose spacious halls 
the traveller was sure to find the comforts and commodities of civilisation as it 
exists in the temperate zone, combined with all the luxuries of the tropics.” It 
was a | barn-like framehouse of two stories, each of them forming one single 
undivided room. In the lower story a hundred or more travellers, sitting on 
four long benches of rough boards on both sides of two long tables of the same 
material, were treated witb salt. pork and dried beans, while in the upper room 
several hundred persons, sick with fever, were either shaking from frost or burn- 
ing in the paroxysm of heat, and those who weye able to keep up were sitting 
on their boxes and trunks in order to secure them from being removed by the 
numerous thieves and robbers who at that time infested this dangerous highway 
of travelling adventurers. Between the mud-holes and fetid water-pools of the 
street in front of the houses stood gambling-tables surrounded by dirty ruffians, 
and here and there the door of a liquor-shop was left open, and groups of 
bearded and long-haired, unwashed and uncombed, pale-faced and hollow-eyed 
men were seen, some of them cautiously helding their hands over their pockets, 
heavily loaded with the proceeds of a mining season in California, and too heavily 
altogether for the unsolid condition of their ragged apparel. 

None of the foreign residents of wen thought of cultivating the 
eae 0 ga of or even of making the natural productions of the neigh- 
bourhood available to the daily wants of life. For the two or three cows which 
were kept here, the food was brought from the United States, and so was the 
fuel for the daily uses of the kitchen, while the trees of the forest stood close to 
the houses. e most common vegetables or fruits of the tropics, such as 
plantains, bananas, yams, mandioca, &e., were unknown on the table of the 
“hotel.” The natives did not cultivate more of these articles than they wanted 
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for themselves, and nobody thought of an occupation that would not promise an 
instantaneous reward. 


In Froebel’s time the nee of Greytown presented “a very re- 
a community.” The most perfect order and security prevailed, 

ough hundreds of Californians, who had come through the interior of 
Nicaragua from Realejo, filled the taverns. ‘The English protectors,” 
ow the German, “ of the King of Mosquito kept up an excellent police 

” 

“¢ Of ali the places in which I ever put my foot,” says Mr. Trollope of 
Greytown, “I think that is the most wretched.” And then he goes on 
to say; 

We have a consul-general there, or at least had one when these pages were 
written; a consul-general whose duty it is, or was, to have under his 
especial care the King of Mosquitia—as some people are pleased to call this 
coast—of the Mosquito coast, as it is generally styled. Bluefields, further 
along the coast, is the chosen residence of this sable tyrant; but Greytown is 
the capital of his dominions. Now it is believed that, in deference to the 
feelings of the United States, and to the American reading of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and in deference, I may add, to a very sensible consideration 
that the matter is of no possible moment to ourselves, the protectorate of the 
Mosquito coast is to be abandoned. What the king will do I cannot imagine; 
but it will be a happy day, I should think, for our consul when he is removed 
from Greytown. 


This is, perhaps, a just, even if a superficial view of the matter. Mr. 
Trollope devotes a more earnest and serious chapter to the all-absorbing 
question of interoceanic canals, railways, and transit generally. He 
scoffs alike at the schemes of M. Belly and of Mr. Squiers, and he justl 
concludes by observing that in the face of all these speculations, the rail- 
way at Panama is a great fagt: “It has the nine points which ion 
give to it.” And as Chagres has already been superseded by Aspinwall, 
it is not probable that we shall for the future be so much troubled with 
our petty possessions in Central America as we have been when the 
Yankees were coveting them, thrusting their noses in every hole and 
corner, and filibustering all over the land. 

When Mr. Trollope visited San José, he met three curious characters 
who had congregated there to do honour to the “ coming canal!” On 
entering the hotel, he says, a melodiously rich Irish brogue at once 

eeted his ears, and he saw seated at the table, joyous in a semi-military 
uniform, The O’Gorman Mahon, great as in bygone unemancipated 
days, when, with head erect and stentorian voice, he would make himself 
audible to half the county Clare. The head was still erect, and the 
brogue as unexceptionable : 

He speedily introduced us to a brother-workman in the same mission, the 
Prince Polignac. With the president himself I had not the honour of making 
acquaintance, for he speaks only Spanish, and my tether in that language is 
unlortunately very short. But the captain of the Virex was presented to him, 
He seemed to be a courteous little gentleman, though rather flustered by the 
magnitude of the work on which he was engaged. 

here was something singular in the fice. «sma of the three men who had 

thus got themselves together in this place to do honour to the coming canal, 

‘ The president of the republic, Prince Polignac, and The O’Gorman Mahon ! 

I could not but think of the heterogeneous heroes of the “Groves of Blarney :” 
“There were Nicodemus, and Polyphemus, 

Oliver Cromwell, and Leslie Foster.” 
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“ And now, boys, ate a bit of what’s going, and take a dhrop of dhrink,” said 
The O’Gorman, patting us on the shoulders with kind patronage. We did as 
we were bid, ate and drank, paid the bill, and went our way rejoicing. 


M. Froebel, after remarking that the peculiar degree of savageness 
imputed to the alligators of San Juan may be explained by their not 
being true alligators, but, in fact, a species of crocodile—Crocodilus 
Americana—and of which a fine specimen, by-the-by, from the river of 
San Juan, is now in the British Museum, goes on also to notice a fact 
which he justly says has not yet attracted attention in Europe, and that 
is the existence of a moving coloured population, congregating here and 
there, as circumstances may invite them, on the coasts around the Carib- 
bean Sea. This fact promises to become of importance in the future 
history of the West Indies and of Central America, as well as in the 
development of the coloured races of the New World. 

The dense forests of the interior are, however, still inhabited by a 
warlike tribe of Indians, who refuse to have any intercourse with the 
rest of the world. They are of so fair a complexion as to be called Indios 
blancos, or Guatusos, the latter name being that of an animal of reddish- 
brown colour, and intended to designate the colour of their hair. When 
in California, Froebel heard the following story of a young German’s 
adventure amongst these Indians : 


The young man was on his way to California. When at San Carlos, he had 
some difference or quarrel with his travelling companions, and being afraid of a 
pistol-ball or a bowie-knife, took the desperate resolution of swimming to the 
opposite side of the river, where he soon fell into the hands of a body of these 
Indians. He was tied to a tree, and they then held a council as to the manner 
—so at least he believed—of putting him to death. Suddenly, however, as it 
has ery before in similar cases, a young girl, the daughter of the chief, 
hurried forth, clasped her arms round the neck of my blue-eyed countryman, and 
gave a favourable turn to his fate. Of course, he married the girl, and, as the 
consort of this Indian princess, he spent a few months in the forest, till he was 
ungrateful enough to forsake his generous bride, and avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity to swim back to San Carlos, continuing, after this romantic episode, his 
journey to California. According to his statements, he would have remained with 
the Indians had he been able to endure the life in the wilderness, which he found 
rather too ill-provided with accommodations for enjoying his honeymoon. During 
the rainy season the tribe lived almost exclusively on the trees, and he speaks in 
po high terms of the dexterity with which they would leap from branch 
to branch, a mode of travelling in which he often found it too difficult to follow 
his nimble spouse. 


The other Indians of the country—Aztecs and Dirians, chiefly—live 
like the Indians of Mexico, in huts, always distinguished by the beauty 
of their site and entourage. These huts are humble dwellings enough, 
built of reeds, and thatched with palm-leaves, but they lie here, in idyllic 
retirement hidden from the world, the foothpath leading to the place 
scarcely visible—there boldly on a hill, under a group of trees, or stand- 
ing in an open patch of savanna, with a look over lake islands and dis- 
tant shores. These huts are always embosomed in orchards of exquisite 
tropical beauty, and surrounded by flowering shrubs of great brilliancy, 
and, Froebel assures us, of equal rarity. 

So abundant is animal life in these regions, that the same writer de- 
scribes the ravines in the city of Granada as being clad with a luxuriant 
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vegetation, and tenanted by birds and animals; among the former owls, 
bright kingfishers, and the greenish blue guadra-barranca (Hylomanes). 
Even deer are met with on the outskirts of the city. Froebel obtained 
six kinds of fish from lake Nicaragua, which he forwarded to his friend, 
Professor Agassiz, and they all proved to be hitherto undescribed, repre- 
senting six new species and two new genera. 

Our traveller made an excursion from Granada to San Juan del Sur, 
the western terminus of the road which, under the name of the Nicaragua 
transit road, was at that time in progress of being opened through the 
woods, and has since become famous in the system of American commu- 
nication, as well as in the history of American speculations and politics, 
and in that of Central American revolutions and civil wars. At the time 
of Froebel’s visit three men were busy erecting a hut of branches, and 
this constituted the town of San Juan del Sur. Besides this shed, no 
traces of human activity were seen in the bay. The country all around 
was covered with a forest of lofty trees, reaching down to high-water 
mark : 

In the roadstead before the bay was a vessel at anchor, from which, while I 
was riding along the beach, a boat was sent on shore. From this two gentlemen 
landed, one of whom addressed me in the English language, asking where the 
town of San Juan del Sur was situated. ‘‘ We are in its main street here,” I 
= “and there,” I added, pointing to the shed, “ you see the principal 

otel. 

From the explanations following this introductory conversation, it appeared 
that the gentleman who accosted me was a Mr. Hall, of San Francisco, owner of 
the brigantine in the road, and which had left the golden gate for the purpose of 
buying provisions at San Juan del Sur. The reader may imagine Mr. Hall’s 
disappointment when he heard that he had made a voyage of several thousand 
miles to an imaginary city, for the purpose of laying in stores at a place where 
there were not provisions enoug® to sustain the life of six persons for a single 
day, and where even my horse was in a starving condition, paar enna 4 
to eat the leaves of any of the trees or shrubs that grew in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Hall learned the true state of things with the calm mood of a man who had 
seen the origin of Sacramento and Stockton, and merely remarked that at San 
Francisco the plan of the town of San Juan del Sur, with the names of the 
streets and the situation of the public buildings, had been circulated, and that 
building lots had been offered for sale. 


Five years afterwards there were some twenty houses, and the place 
became the head-quarters of Walker, the filibuster, Whilst in this 
neighbourhood our traveller was much annoyed by ticks and wasps. The 
nests of the latter hung from the trees, and they issued forth in clouds to 
attack the wayfarer. Speaking of the Corozo, or Cahoon-nut tree, as 
seen near Belize, in Honduras, and which is the most perfect representa- 
tive of the picturesque in tropical vegetation, our gallant author comparing 
it to a beautiful Indian maiden, such as may have adorned the court of 
the Aztec princes, or of the Incas of Peru, an opportunity presents itself 
for a life-like comparison of the British slow coach and Anglo-American 
go-aheadism : 


At no place, as far as I had an opportunity of seeing the country, do these 
palm-trees unite in composing a more delightful scene than in the neighbourhood 
of what is called the Boom. Here they stand, scattered along the smooth sur- 
‘face of a beautiful prairie, over which numerous herds of cattle are roaming. 

Both land and sie are the property of Mr. B., a wealthy individual, if the 
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mere ion of valuable materials, without the inclination of turning them 
to a useful purpose, constitutes wealth. But while we passed a night under the 
hospitable roof of Mr. B., we had an opportunity of seeing the owner of many 
square of land and of thousands of cattle canis even of that degree of 
comfort which in the United States may be found in the log-cabin of the squatter ; 
and this in the neighbourhood of a town like Belize, where cattle for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants is imported almost pre Ae | sea from Omoa. A 
Yankee, in the position of Mr. B., would have monopolised the cattle-market_of 
Belize. His lands he would have parcelled out in half a thousand farms. He 
would have laid out on his property on the rivera town; and farms, as well as 
town-lots, he would have sold to some thousands of emigrants, whom he would 
have known how to induce to settle there; and after having realised millions by 
this process, he would either have built a palace as his f seat at the Boom, 
or have retired to some of the fashionable cities in the United States or in 


Europe. 


Yet the Anglo-American is not always either sharper or stronger than 
his compeers, albeit invariably more impudent and assuming. We have 


an example in the instance of a waggon-driver in Mexico, or major-domo, 


as he is called in that land of beauty: 


The former was an Anglo-American by birth; I have never seen a more idle 
and effeminate man. ‘Though he had made the journey several times, he would, 
towards the latter part, when we suffered much from the.cold nights, creep forth 
in the morning from under his eight or ten blankets, whilst I had slept under a 
single pair: he had to be called at least three times ere he could be roused up to 
take the night-watch. There is, nevertheless, a common prejudice that only an 
Anglo-American is fitted for a waggon-master. The truth is, that if the crew 
consist of Anglo-Americans, scarcely a waggon-master of any other nation will 
know how to deal with them. If, on the contrary, they are Mexicans, a German 
who understands the language and his business as a driver will be able to take 
this office perfectly well. a mixed body of Anglo-Americans and Mexicans 
discord will continually occur, and the latter seldom escape without maltreatment 
from the former, in whom the idea that a man of a darker complexion is thereby 
excluded from equal rights with them is with difficulty eradicated. ‘Shoot 
him!” “ Hang him!” “ Whip him!” are exclamations heard from the lips of his 
pe ro companions, when any small fault is committed by a iecion ; 
and “1 never killed a white man,” is usually considered by the latter as com- 
pletely clearing their character from any unfavourable suspicion. Amongst 

slo-Americans, however, who have lived in Mexico any length of time, this 
rejudice of race is often found effaced, and a more humane feeling has taken 
its place ; to this the intercourse with Mexican women is usually the first step. 
Thus the corrupt morals of the frontier towns of Mexico have their humanising 
influence, and we observe how the civilisation of the human race frequently 
follows strange channels, 


Another instance of Anglo-American harshness and cruelty occurred 
on the Rio Grande. A Mexican lad, one of the muleteers, was suspected 
of having connived.at a theft, and so he was immediately subjected to the 
** question” as understood in the wilderness : 


My heart revolted at the sight of the boy tied to a waggon-wheel : it was out 
of my power to interfere, and when a stout American driver advanced with 
a heavy mule-whip, I stepped aside to avoid witnessing any further proceedings. 
I, however, heard the lad called upon to confess, and his repeated assertion of 
his innocence. Then the lash descended—*“For the love of God, sir, do not 
beat me ”—“Speak! confess!”—A second time the whip descended.—“ For 
the sake of your mother’s life, sir, do not strike me !”—* Speak! confess !”—A 
third stroke followed.—‘“ For the sake of the beautiful eyes of your wife! 
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Stop! I will confess.” The lad now confessed that the thief had threatened 
him with death should he betray him; that hereupon he had let the horse pass 
out, and the thief ride off while he was on guard, without raising an alarm; 
but that he knew nothing more, and was no further implicated in the theft. 


The opinions of Froebel on Central American politics are well worth 

rusal and serious consideration. Being a German, he cannot be 
considered to be biased in favour either of the British or the Anglo- 
Americans. And being a well-informed, intelligent man, having access 
to all the leading personages in the country, he cannot but have arrived 
at conclusions much more likely to be up to the mark than those so often 
adopted at home upon hasty and imperfect premises : 


Rv its geographical position in connexion with the recent development and 
futi. s prospects of commerce and civilisation in the countries of the Pacific 
Ocean, Central America claims an unusual degree of attention. California and 
Oregon, British Columbia, Australia, Japan and China: each of these names 
carries heavy weight in the scale of the political importance of Central America. 
No full justice, however, would be done to that interesting region, if it was to 
be considered only according to the importance attached to its different transit 
routes. If the isthmus which connects Africa and Asia, separating the Arabian 
Gulf from the Mediterranean, offers nothing to the civilisation of the present age 
but the fact that it separates what should be connected and connects what might 
just as well be separated, the case of Central America is quite different. Here 
is an extensive country endowed with all the charms and wealth of nature, 
uniting the advantages of an archipelago with those of being the most favoured 
portion of a continent; a country open to the commerce of the world in every 
direction ; a country with a diversity of soil and climate, and a variety of sites 
suitable to every constitution, taste, and occupation—and all this within the 
reach of the two great Oceans of the world; a country rich in many of the most 
precious and valuable productions of the mineral kingdom, nourishing millions of 
the most useful domestic animals, and capable of producing the most valuable 
commodities of the vegetabk kingdom of every zone—from the potato, barley, 
and oats of Ireland and Scotland, up to the sugar, coffee, and chocolate, the 
cotton and indigo, the banana, the cocoa-nut, and spices of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago; a country inhabited by a people unable to govern themselves, it is true, 
either in politics or in industrial pursuits, but a people of excellent and very 
useful qualities, if well directed by superior intellect, and eminently fitted, by 
the sinllations of caste arising from the mixture of three great races, to cor- 
respond to the wants of a topographical character so diversified. And this 
country is thrown by Providence in the midst of the main stream in which the 
expanding civilisation of our age has begun to move. All these combined advan- 
tages are without a parallel, and I have no hesitation in avowing that, according 
to my conviction, Central America, everything taken into consideration, is the 
most favoured spot on the surface of the globe ; and is destmed to act an 
important and glorious part in the history of the future. 

‘he North Americans, who in such matters are gifted with the instinct of the 
pioneer—an instinct by which they discover the most eligible site for a new 
town, in what direction it will extend, and in what street the building lots will 
be most valuable :—the North Americans have understood the splendid character 
of Central American prospects; while,*if anything is beyond the conception of 
common sense, it is the system followed by England in this magnificent country. 
If England, instead of having contributed systematically to the utter ruin 
of those helpless republics, had followed the opposite course, lending assistance 
to their liberal party—a party which has always been in favour of foreign immi- 
gration, religious tolerance, and other means of improvement and ae? 
confederation of Central American States would now exist, strong enoug 1 by the 
influx of population, intellect and capital from abroad, to preclude any idea of 
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an annexation to the United States, or of the reintroduction of slavery. All the 
civil wars, down to the invasion of William Walker, would have been avoided, 
and communities would now be in a condition to buy ten times the 
amount of British goods which the bankrupt inhabitants of ruined cities and 
neglected ions can ever afford to purchase. Mosquitia and Yucatan might 
have formed two acceding States of the confederation, and I cannot see why 
British Honduras should not have contributed to raise the number to eight. 
England would not have lost ; she would have — in every respect by such a 
development of Central American politics: a development which has been, and 
still is, in the hands of the British government. By following such a course, 
England would have avoided many disagreeable transactions and useless difficul- 
ties with the United States, while the result would have heightened British 
influence in American affairs in a manner too noble and too legitimate not to be 
rae in the United States by all the adversaries of slavery, of filibusterism, 
imprudent territorial extension, and of political iniquity. Such a result 
would have harmonised the true interests of England with those of the United 
—— with those of Central America itself, and with those of civilisation in 
neral, 
aon now it is not too late. Whatever complications in reference to Central 
America may still exist, or may yet originate, the aim of England should always 
be the establishment and prosperity of an independent Central American con- 
federacy, st hened by the immigration of hands, intellect, skill, capital, and 
enterprise, as t vey cannot fail to be attracted by improvements such as the Hon- 
duras Interoceanic Railway; by the facilities thus offered in every sphere of 
intercourse with the rest of the world; by the opportunity of profitable invest- 
ments; and by the inviting nature of the country, its beautiful scenery, its 
fertility and climate. 


Our author goes on to advocate immigration, more especially of 
Germans, as the great means of Central American regeneration, and 
those interested in the question will find where it is most safe to Jand and 
how healthy is the interior. Froebel goes so far as to assert that the 
received opinion, that the black man is os adopted for tropical labour, 
is an utter fallacy. 

We regret that we cannot follow so pleasant and intelligent a traveller 
in his journey from New York by Missouri to the north of Mexico, his 
stay at Chihuahua, and return through Texas, and still more so on his 
adventurous journey from the coast of Texas, and through the district of 
the Gila and Colorado to San Francisco. We can only recommend the 
narrative to our readers as replete with incident, interest, and instruction. 
The memory and the impressions of past travel come over the mind when 
we find the weary wanderer concluding at the end of one of his long 
journeyings: “On the whole, the rude and hard life on such a journey 
through the wilderness has great charms, which may gain a fascinating 
power over the mind; and at the moment I am writing this I indeed 
scarcely know whether they do not surpass those of civilised life. At all 
events I have spent, during these travels, some of the most cheerful hours 
of my life in a state of mind free from all weight. The experienced tra- 
veller, however, should warn his civilised fellow-man against these charms 
of life in the wilderness. He to whom fate has shown the questionable 
favour of having enjoyed both will maintain a divided interest as long as 
he lives.” 

Travel not only rubs off prejudices and induces charitable and friendly 
feelings between nations, but it also sometimes takes down national 
vanity a peg or two. No Englishman would for a moment imagine that 
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the colonies of a proud and unprogressive government like that of Spain 
were comparable to those held under the enlightened and constitutional 
rule of Great Britain. But Mr. Anthony Trollope, who has lately ex- 
changed the atmosphere of novels for that of pine-apples, rum, and salt- 
fish in the West Indian Islands, tells us that the comparison is decidedly 
in favour of the Don—the very power that Yankee-doodle was lately 
going to oust out from its great transatlantic possessions with as little 
ceremony as the Muscovite would the turbaned sick man at Constanti- 
nople. 

It must be premised that the route from every place in the West 
Indies to every other place is vzd the little Danish island of St. Thomas. 
There are other English islands close by just as good, but the Royal Mail 
Steam-packet Company choose to dispense all their branches from that 
favoured spot. ‘The island is only nominally Danish, for, according to 
Mr. Trollope, it is a Niggery-Hispano-Dano-Yankee-doodle place; in 
which, perhaps, the Yankee-doodle element, declaring itself in nasal 
twang and sherry-cobblers, seems to be of the strongest favour; as 
undoubtedly will be the case in many of these parts as years go on 
revolving. ‘That nasal twang will sound as the Bocea Romano, in 
coming fashionable western circles; those sherry-cobblers wili be the 
Falernian drink of a people masters of half the world.” 

Beyond lies Jamaica, with the seat of naval supremacy, as far as 
England is concerned, for the surrounding islands and territories. And 
here—that is to say at Kingston—lies our flag-ship : and here we main- 
tain acommodore, a dockyard, a naval hospital, a pile of invalided anchors, 
and all the usual adjuncts of such an establishment. Yet, according to 
Mr. Trollope, is this metropolis of the West India Islands an abomination. 
It is hot even in winter. More than half the streets are not filled with 
houses. Those which are so filled, and those which are not, have an 
equally ragged, disreputable, and bankrupt appearance. The houses are 
mostly of wood, and are unpainted, disjointed, and going to ruin, There 
never was so odious a place in which to move; there is no pavement, and 
the streets are in dry weather beds of saud, in wet, so many watercourses. 
There are omnibuses, but they do not ply from place to place, but wander 
about like cabs lost in a fog. Last, and not least: ‘The city of 
Havanna, in Cuba, is lighted at night by oil-lamps. ‘The little town of 
Ain Fuegos, in the same island, is lighted by gas. But Kingston is not 
lighted at all!’ And that, too, in a country where there is no twilight, 
and darkness comes on after sunset like a pall. ‘ Kingston is a disgrace 
to the country that owns it.” 

Nor, strange to say, is Spanish ‘Town much better. ‘To string together 
a few of Mr. Trollope’s fast-rushing epithets, it is like a city of the dead. 
There are long streets there in which no human inhabitant is ever seen ; 
in others, a silent old negro woman may be sitting at an open door, or a 
child playing, solitary, in the dust. Yet here are the governor’s house, 
the house of assembly, the house of council, and the executive offices. 
But walls and buildings are all alike of the colour of yellow fever— 
stricken with an eternal death! ‘The parched, dusty, deserted streets 
are all hot and without shade. They are given up to the pigs, and these 
are all bones and bristles, with long legs and Jong ribs, and heads and 
noses hideously long. 
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The inns in Jamaica rejoice in the grand name of halls. At Kingston 
we have Date-tree Hall, Blundle’s Hall, and Barkly Hall : 


There is a mystery about hotels in the British West Indies. They are always 

a be coloured ladies, who have no husbands. I never found 
an exception except at Berbice, where my friend Paris Brittain keeps open doors 
in the city of the — These ladies are generally called Miss So-and-So, 


kept by fat, mi 


Miss Jenny This, or Miss Jessy That; but they invariably seemed to have a 
know of the world, especially of the male hotel-frequenting world, hardly 
compatible with a retiring maiden state of life. I only mention this. I can- 
not solve the riddle. ‘“ Davus sum, non (Edipus.” But it did strike me as 
singular that the profession should always be in the hands of these ladies, and 


that they should never get husbands. 


At the inns, as at the private houses, the household servants are almost 
always black. These servants are not absolutely uncivil, “except on 
occasions,” but they have an easy, free, patronising manner. If you find 
fault with them, they insist on having the last word, and are generally 
successful. The men in the shops are also generally of the coloured 
race, and they are also extremely free and easy in their manners. 

‘‘ Four and sixpence for white gloves!” I said. *“ Is not that high ?” 

“ Not at all, sir; by no means. We consider it rather cheap. But 
in Kingston, sir, you must not think about little economies.” And he 
leered at me in a very nauseous manner as he tied his parcel. 

The negroes are fond of attending places of worship, but they love 
best that class of religion which allows them to hear the most of their 
own voices. They are, therefore, fond of Baptists, and fonder of the 
Wesleyans than of the Church of England. Many, also, are Roman 
Catholics. 

If the towns in Jamaica are abominations, not so the country. There 
the scenery is delightful, the temperature admirable, and the people hos- 

itabl at, too, under adverse circumstances. The drawbacks are 

d roads, expensiye locomotion, and no hotels. ‘Then by far the greater 
portion of the island is covered with bush; a sugar-cane piece is only met 
with here and there, as are also the so-called provision-grounds of the 
negroes, redolent of cocoa, bread-fruit, oranges, mangoes, limes, avocado 
~_ and a score of other delicious fruits growing on beautiful and 
uxuriant trees. The military defences of the island seem to be upon a 
par with its general condition; at Port Antonio the barracks are 
crumbling to pieces, the cannon are rusty, and “among the grass we 
found a few metal balls, the last remains of the last ordnance supplies.”’ 
But Port Antonio was once a goodly town, a military station, and the 
country round it is as fertile as any in the island. The place is now 
utterly desolate. “ Fuit ilium et ingens gloria.” Falmouth and Montego 
Bay, on the northern coast, alone present a few signs of vitality. But 
there is Newcastle, where are the barracks for the white troops. “One 
would almost enlist as a full private in one of her Majesty’s regiments of 
the line if one were sure of being quartered for ever at Newcastle.” ‘It 
is a military paradise, in which war is spoken of, and dinners and dancing 
abound. good air and fine scenery be dear to the heart of the British 
soldier, he ought to be happy at Newcastle.” 

Mr. Trollope gives some amusing sketches of the white men, black 
men, and mixed races dwelling in Jamaica. His views by no means 
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consort with those adopted by the humanitarians and philanthropists at 
home. As to which is the most likely to depict matters correetly—a 
sharp, intelligent observer on the spot, or vain theorists and sickly senti- 
mentalists at home—it is unnecessary to say. Of the black man, he 
says: “He is a man, and, if you will, a brother; but he is the ve 
idlest brother with which a hard-working workman was ever acl 
intent only on getting his mess of pottage without giving anything in 
return.” As to the coloured.men, he says: “ My theory—for I acknow- 
ledge to a theory—is this: that Providence has sent white men and black 
men to these regions in order that from them may spring a race fitted by 
intellect for civilisation, and fitted also by physical organisation for tro- 
pical labour.” The coloured people practise as statesmen, lawyers, and 
doctors in the colony. They are seventy thousand to fifteen thousand 
whites; Anglo-Saxons cease to seek their fortunes now in the West 
Indies, and Mr. Trollope argues that their work is done, and that the 
wisest policy would be to leave such tropical countries to the new and 
mixed race. Their ancestors have done their appointed work, and done 
it well. Should not this be enough for any man? The Anglo-Saxon, 
be it noticed, never looks upon the West Indies as his home; the coloured 
population, their descendants, naturally do. Jamaica is at present a 
failure; the white man, between abolition and protection, can never suc- 
cessfully grow sugar again, but the brown man may, but that only when 
abolition in Cuba and Louisiana, and other sugar-growing countries, 
shall also have abolished “the peculiar institution.” If that day shall 
have arrived before the last sugar-mill in the island shall have been 
stopped, Jamaica may then compete with other free countries. 

At Cuba, as elsewhere, there are differences. Cien Fuegos is clean, 
prosperous, and quickly increasing ; Havanna is dirty, and foul, and 
abominably expensive. The glory of the latter is the Paseo, or ~ 
drive, and the harbour, which is at once picturesque, large, and safe. 
The Cubans are to the Spaniards what the Creoles are to the English, 
but that again with a difference ; the Cuban ladies are passing virtuous, 
and the Cuban men, unlike the half-castes in Jamaica, have no voice or 
position in the country. Hence would they gladly see the most splendid 
appendage of the Spanish crown transferred to the Anglo-Americans. 
Slavery, it is true, would be continued for a while under the latter, but 
the horrors of the middle passage, the kidnapping of negroes, and the 
African wars which are waged for the sake of prisoners, would of neces- 
sity come to an end. ‘“ My best wish for the island,” concludes Mr. 
Trollope, arguing upon these premises, “is, that it may speedily be 
reckoned among the annexations of the United States.” But, if the 
coloured population of Jamaica is also, according to Mr. Trollope, intel- 
lectually ripe for self-government, and physically adapted for the country, 
would not the Cubans, after a little while, be in the same position ? 

The French West Indian islands and towns, we are told, are much 
superior to the English. The traveller lands at excellently contrived 
little piers, with proper apparatus for lighting, and well-kept steps. The 
quays are shaded by trees, the streets are neat and in good order, the 
houses are high, and have more the air of European houses than those 
of the English colonies, and the shops show that ordinary trade is 
thriving. And it is not only in these matters that the French islands 
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excel those belonging to England. Dominica and St. Lucia export 
annually about six thousand hogsheads of sugar each. Martinique ex- 

heat ixty thousand hogsheads. The reason given for this supe- 
riority is, that the French colonists, whether Creoles or French, consider 
the West Indies as their country. They cast no wistful looks towards 
France. They marry, educate, and build on and for the West Indies, 


and for the West Indies alone. 
It was, however, with British Guiana—the last place in the world of 


which it would be expected—that Mr. Trollope was most pleased ; 
pleased even to ecstasies : 


When I settle out of England, and take to the colonies for good and all, 
British Guiana shall be the land of my adoption. If I call it Demerara per- 
haps I shall be better understood. At home there are prejudices against it, I 
know. They say that it is a low, swampy, muddy strip of alluvial soil, infested 
with rattlesnakes, gallinippers, and mosquitoes as big as turkey-cocks ; that 
yellow fever rages there perennially ; that the heat is unendurable; that society 
there is as stagnant as its waters; that men always die as soon as they reach 
it; and when they live, are such wretched creatures that life is a misfortune. 
Calumny reports it to have been ruined by the abolition of slavery; milk of 
human kindness would forbid the further exportation of Europeans to this 
white man’s grave; and philanthropy, for the good of mankind, would wish to 
have it drowned beneath its own rivers. here never was a land so ill 
spoken of, and never one that deserved it so little. All the above calumnies 
I contradict; and as I lived there for a fortnight—would it could have been a 
month !—I expect to be believed. 

If there was but a snug secretaryship vacant there—and these things in 
Demerara are very snug—how I would invoke the goddess of patronage! how 
I would nibble round the officials of the Colonial Office! how I would stir up 
my friends’ friends to write little notes to their friends! For Demerara is the 
Elysium of the tropics—the West Indian happy valley of Rasselas—the one 
true and actual Utopia of the Caribbean Seas—the transatlantic Eden. 

The men in Demerara are never angry, and the women never cross. Life 
flows along in a perpetual stream of love, smiles, champagne, and small-talk. 
Everybody has enough of everything. The only persons who do not thrive are 
the doctors; and for them, as the country affords them so little to do, the 
local government no doubt provides liberal pensions. 

The form of government is a mild despotism, tempered by sugar. The 
governor is the father of his people, and the governor’s wife the mother. The 
colony forms itself into a large family, which gathers itself together peaceably 
under parental wings. They have no noisy sessions of parliament, as in Ja- 
maica, nor money squabbles, as in Barbadoes. A clean bill of health, a surplus 
in the colonial treasury, a rich soil, a thriving trade, and a happy people, these 
are the blessings which attend the fortunate man who has cast his lot on this 
prosperous shore. Such is Demerara, as it is made to appear to a stranger. 


“As it is made to appear,” is an admission that detracts largely from 
the author’s honesty of purpose. The reality was somewhat different. 
The giant forests and indigenous primeval wood was found to be “a dis- 
agreeable, scrubby, bushy, sloppy, unequal, inconvenient sort of affair, to 
walk through which a man must be either an alligator or a monkey.” 
The houses were rickety, ruined, tumble-down wooden erections; the mail 
phaeton that plies between George Town and New Amsterdam broke down; 
at the latter town three persons in the street constituted a crowd! But 
with all these drawbacks, Guiana thrives ; labourers have been brought in 
freely from India and China; it beats all the neighbouring colonies in 
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the quantity of sugar produced, and it is only waiting for a further 
advent of Coolies to produce a million hogsheads. Hence are the people 
well to do, and the colony prosperous. 

After Barbadoes, ‘‘a very respectable little island,” which makes a 

at deal of sugar and pays its own way, comes Trinidad, where we 
knock our heads once more against the Anti-Slavery Society, that august 
and sapient body who, having emancipated the negro and ruined the 
colonist, would keep the latter in perpetual poverty, by precluding the 
immigration of Coolies or free labourers, upon the me that the com- 
petition of labour would be hurtful to their pet free slaves, the most idle 
vagabonds on the face of the earth. These men are truly going beyond 
their mark; they have done their work, and might be satisfied, but they 
are not so, and will not be so till they have ruined some thousands more 
than they have already done. 

Back again to St. Thomas, one of the hottest and one of the most 
unhealthy spots among all these hot and unhealthy regions, with its 
** Hispano-Dano-Niggery- Yankee-doodle population,” a depdt for cigars, 
light dresses, brandy, boots, and eau-de-Cologne, and the central depét 
of the West Indian steam-packets. Still, there is a certain amount of 
civilisation in all the West Indian Islands, mongrel as it may be in some. 
It is different in the Main, where the most magnificent appanages of the 
Spanish crown have been broken up into innumerable pett erent 
the country has received the boon of Utopian freedom, on the mind loses 
itself in contemplating to what lowest pitch of human degradation the 


people will gradually fall. 


Civilisation here is retrograding. Men are becoming more ignorant than 
their fathers, are learning to read less, to know less, to a fewer aspirations 
of a high order, to care less for truth and justice, to have more and more of the 
contentment of a brute—that contentment which comes from a full belly and 
untaxed sinews, or even an empty belly, so long as the sinews be left idle. 

To what this will tend, a prophet in these days can hardly see, or rather, none 
less than a prophet can pretend to see. That those lands which the Spaniards 
have occupied, and, to a great extent, made Spanish, should have no higher 
destiny than that which they have already accomplished, I can hardly pring 
myself to think. That their unlimited fertility and magnificent rivers shoul 
be given for nothing, that their power of producing all that man wants should be 
intended for no use, I cannot believe. At present, however, it would seem that 
Providence has abandoned it. It is making no progress. Land that was cul- 
tivated is receding from cultivation ; cities that were populous are falling into 
ruins ; and men are going back into animals under the influence of unlimited 


liberty and universal suffrage. 


“‘ Every one of my predecessors here died of fever,” said the consul at 
Santa Martha, “‘and my wife has been down in fever thirteen times !” 
What a prospect! The place, indeed, was dead; so Mr. Trollope moved 
on to Cartagena, a city not quite so dead, yet in its decadence. Aspin- 
wall, as the Anglo-Americans call it, or Colon, as it is called in England, 
was a relief. Here is the Isthmus of Panama Railway, upon which the 
amateur may travel to an fro free of expense. Yet, although the railway 
is a great fact, Aspinwall is but “a wretched, unhealthy, miserably 
situated, but thriving little American town.” Froebel, indeed, corro- 
borates the fact of the unhealthiness of the spot. 
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MEDLEVAL DEMONOLOGY. 


Tue recent revivals in Ireland appear to indicate that religion is sub- 
to certain crises among us which return with all the regularity of the 
trade winds. Within the memory of most of us, certain strange mani- 
festations have taken place which can hardly be referred to a superior 
agency, so curious have been the modes in which the victims have dis- 
played their feelings. American camp-meetings and love-feasts were the 
predecessors of the spirit-rapping and table-moving, for the appetite of the 
tient grew with what it fed on, and excitement had to be kept up at 
ever heat. The wonderful scenes that have recently taken place at Belfast 
have been beneficial in so far as they have to a certain degree checked the 
consumption of whisky; but, on the other hand, the madhouses have been 
7 with a large contingent. 
uring the middle ages the same scenes took place, and caused equal 
excitement, though from a very different motive. Religion was then re- 
garded as an object of terror, and gloomy ascetics profited by this feeling 
to mould the people to their own purposes. It was a species of fetish 
worship, no better nor worse than now goes on in Africa, and the poor 
victims regarded Satan as the great arbiter of their destinies. They knew 
little, and were taught less, of that Divine charity which would have 
secured them from evil, and the consequence was, that any peculiar 
natural ailment was ascribed to the agency of Satan. How deeply this 
feeling spread will be seen in the fact that Luther himself firmly believed 
in the agency of Satan; and in his writings will be found repeated 
instances where he wrestled victoriously with the Evil Spirit. The con- 
sequence of this naturally was, that diabolical manifestations soon became 
quite common in the New Church; but Luther at length succeeded in 
inducing his followers not to pay so much attention to external apparitions, 
but to wrestle mentally with Satan. In the Old Church the idea of the 
Evil Spirit was combined with personal suffering and danger, while Luther 
taught that man through the original sin was the bondsman of Satan, 
and, unless he repented sincerely, he must fall eventually into his snares. 
Hence it came that, during the tenth century, those men who had formed 
a compact with Satan were generally assumed to have been fetched by 
him. In confirmation of this, we have the story of Dr. Faustus, but he 
was far from being the only instance. In too many cases men were 
murdered by their enemies, and the report was spread that the devil had 
fetched them. There is hardly one celebrated man of the sixteenth 
century whom one side or the other did not accuse of having entered into 
@ compact with the demon. In the previous century, the compact which 
the Duke of Luxemburg, the opponent of William of Orange, subscribed 
was fully printed, and it is characteristic of the age, that one of the con- 
— was, that the demon should always appear before the duke in a 
easant character.”’ 
tas comforting to find that in this gloomy age the Church treated pos- 
persons after the dictates of the Scriptures. Luther and his suc- 
cessors assumed that they had fallen into the clutches of Satan through 
some sin, and that it was the duty of the pious to expel the Evil One by 
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prayer and conjuration. Not every epileptic person was considered the 
devil’s own, but as his presence was everywhere suspected, it was a satisfac- 
tion so frequently to find him: the most extraordinary manifestations of his 
presence were observed with credulous zeal. As a general rule, weak- 
minded women fancied themselves tormented by Satan, and it was a 
natural result of their fancy that they should express themselves in very 
strong terms against clergy and ceremonial. How far a prejudice can carry 
the judgment, not merely of the erring, but also of healthy natures, we 
may find in the numerous reports of eye-witnesses who in other matters 
deserve the fullest belief. Thus, during Luther’s time, a maid-servant at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder was possessed by the devil in a very wonderful 
way: whatever she caught hold of at onee dropped coins of various values, 
This story is vouched by many credible witnesses, and was at length re- 
ferred to Luther. He was rather doubtful, wished to know were the 
money good, and at length gave his advice to take the girl constantly to 
church and pray fervently for her. Of course she was soon cured, and 
left off her tricks; but many an insolvent tradesman would like to have 
such a servant in the present day. He would be in no hurry to cure her, 

The most curious part of the affair was, that as one clear case pro- 
duced a hundred others, the Protestant and Catholic clergy outvied each 
other in expelling Satan, and blowing their own trumpet. So soon as @ 
case occurred, both confessions seized upon it, and there was often a 
scandalous quarrel as to which party should have the eredit of defying the 
devil and all his works, The Protestants employed the prayers of the 
clergy and the parish, while the Catholics pinned their faith on exorcism, 
The saved soul naturally belonged to the conquering confession, Among 
the many cases that occurred, the following, which took place among the 
Catholics at Ingoldstadt, deserves honourable preservation, not merely 
for its detail, but also for some interesting sigeechiaiadl features. The 
original, which fell into our hands by accident, bears the title, “ Erschréck 
liche gantz wahrhafftige Geschicht, welche sich mit Apollonia, Hansel 
Geisslbrecht’s Biirgers zu Spalt inn dem Eystiitter Bissthum, Hauss- 
frawen, verlauffen hat, Durch M. Sixtum Agricolam, &e. Ingolstatt. 
1587.” The story begins as follows, and we shall supply suggestive 
extracts as we go along : 

“Hanns Geisslbrecht, citizen of Spalt, after the decease of his first 
housewife, married Apollonia Francke, a widow, and lived with her 
several years. At last, however, the accursed marriage devil brought it 
to such a pitch that they quarrelled night and day, and, worse than that, 
much blasphemy and bad swearing took place. Now, the said Geissl- 
brecht came home one Friday, the 19th October of the past year '82, 
very tidily drank, began his old games with his wife, and they went on 
cursing and swearing nearly the whole night, as the neighbours heard. 
On Saturday morning Apollonia comes to her neighbour, Anna Stadlerin, 
and says: ‘Dear Stadierin, did you not hear how my husband behaved 
all last night most disgracefully?’ ‘Yes,’ replies the latter; ‘I and my 
Stadler heard it all, to our sorrow ; and the whole neighbourhood will be 
robbed of its peace if folk live so unchristian.’ On this the aforesaid 
Apollonia fell into a tremendous passion, and said: ‘ Eih! if our blessed 
Lord will not help me from this savage man, I wish that the devil would 
come and do it.’ Now, mark what happens! As the aforesaid Apollonia 
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comes home from the meadow the same afternoon with the cows, two 
birds like swallows come first, although at that season there are none left, 
and fly quickly round her head. All at once a tall man (it was, unhappily, 
the devil incarnate) stands by her side, and whispers in her ear, ‘ Dear 
Appel, how sorry I feel for thee; thy life is so hard and miserable, and 
thou hast such a bitter, bad husband, who treats thee so badly; he 
intends to spend everything, so that after his death nothing shall be left 
thee. Do one thing—promise to be mine. Lo! then I promise to lead 
thee this very hour to a glorious spot, where thou shalt have woe out 
do but eat, drink, dance ; in short, spend such happy days as thou hast 
never yet known. For Heaven is not so as thy priests describe it. I 
will show thee something different.’ 

“On this mighty promise of the incarnate fiend the wretched woman 
gives him her hand incautiously, and promises to be his. The aforesaid 
Apollonia is from this moment possessed by him, and then he suggests to 
her that she shall hurry with him to the loft, in the hope that she would 
hang herself there. As the said Geisslbrechtin springs up from her milk- 
ing, and hurries to the house door, her neighbour sees her, and cries to 
her husband, ‘ Oh, Ulrich, come, the neighbour has lost her senses.’ On 
this the two married folk run up, and before they reach her she lays her- 
self full length in the trough, to drown herself in it. When she is taken 
out, and other neighbours run up and carry the poor possessed woman 
into the house, she merely desires the steps to the loft, and shouts, ‘ Oh, 
let me an Do you not see how gloriously I live? that I have plenty to 
eat and drink, and need only to amuse myself?’ When Apollonia was 
carried into her room, four men had quite enough to do in holding her 
down. In the mean while, a messenger reached just at midnight the 
reverend and learned Master Wolfgang Agricola, dean and rector, bidding 
him come in all haste, as the Appel had gone mad. But the sensible 
dean fancied that the matter was not nearly so violent as described, 
would not go out so late on so sacred a night, but stated that he had 
expected the constant quarrelling would have such an end. He, how- 
ever, ordered that if the Geisslbrechtin was so mad that she could not be 
held, two chains should be put on her; which was at once done. 

“The next morning, after performing mass, the dean, as a man already 
experienced in such matters, took up a tablet in which was a piece of the 
true cross and of the pillar at which Christ the Lord was scourged ; 
further, an Agnus Dei, blessed in the year of the Jubilee, and a piece of 
white wax, consecrated by the Summus Pontifex, which he placed about 
his person. When he reached the house, and Apollonia, with her 
treacherous inmate, who treated her so cruelly, perceived the dean, only 
those who were present could have believed the noise and disturbance 
that commenced. For, although the woman was kept down by two 
chains, four men had their work in subduing her. The dean began, and 
said, ‘Oh, Appel, God in heaven pity thee that thou sufferest so much!’ 
On this the wife said, in a masculine and unusual voice, ‘Fie, priest ! 
what do I care for thee and thy Christ ? I have enough for life ; dost 
thou not see how gloriously I fare?’ ‘To which the dean replied, ‘I see, 
to my sorrow, how well thou livest. I would not wish such a life to a 
dog, let alone a human being.’ And asa proof whether she were really 
, or only mad, the dean produced the aforesaid relics, and, on her 
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turning her back, laid his hand containing them on her head. Those 
who were present in the room, and saw how the woman bit like a mad 
horse at all round, can better describe the scene than can his reverence. 
Her cry was constantly, ‘ Oh, priest, priest! take the thing off my head, 
if not, I swear that I will tear thee piecemeal.’ (Here the demon 
becomes too prononcé for the present decorous age.) ‘Take the thing 
away, and lay in its stead long sacks full of stones, they will not be so 
heavy.’ ‘Tell me, then,’ the dean continued, ‘what is the matter with 
thee, and then I will at once remove the relics.’ On this the Evil One 
replied, ‘I know very well what it is, but I would sooner do the other 
thing—salvd venid—than tell thee.’ ‘ What!’ the dean replied, ‘thou 
wilt not out with it? Quick! bring me a white cloth, and I will fasten 
this slight matter tightly on thy head.’ The devil said, ‘Ah! thou 
mayst call it a slight matter, but, were it so, it would not burn so terribly.’ 
‘I conjure thee by the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, say 
what is the matter?’ But he made no other reply than speaking of 
certain unsavoury food, which he recommended the dean to eat, In the 
mean while, the poor tortured woman began to grow very thirsty, and, 
on a sign from the dean, holy water was given her, but with that she 
would have no dealings. The dean asked her why she would not drink 
it, as it was only water; and the Evil One replied, ‘ Thou liest, priest ! it 
is thy consecrated water.’ On this the women gave her to drink from 
the great fountain, which is blessed annually on the Golden Trinity 
Sunday; but this did not suit her either, for she knew all about it, she 
said. When, however, common water was handed her, she, or the devil 
that was in her, said, although there was no difference in the vessel, ‘ That 
is the right stuff.’ On this, we mixed the three waters together, forced 
her mouth open with a ladle, and it took a dozen of us to make her 
swallow it, she all the while exclaiming, or he in her, ‘ Oh, thou accursed 
priest! what art thou doing to me?’ Replied the dean: ‘If you like 
one sort, you should like the other; I know what a troublesome guest 
you are, and we shall exchange pleasanter words before we part.’ 
‘What, priest, thou wouldst expel me? I would sooner tear thee to 
pieces,’ ” 

(From this point the dean and the other party continue a Billingsgate 
colloquy not at all advisable to reproduce. Among other things, the 
worthy priest puts his adversary through a strict examination on his 
theological acquirements, and it is clearly seen that the devil can quote 
Scripture when it suits his purpose. At length, the dean finds himself 
temporarily defeated, and retires to invent fresh plans for carrying the 
enemy’s stronghold. After leaving directions that the patient should be 
carefully watched lest she should do herself or others a hurt, the dean 
arranges his batteries, and suddenly, to his horror, finds the foe reinforced 
in the following fashion :) 

“In the mean while,” the learned Agricola proceeds to report, “a 
young Lutheran preaching scamp, a son of a tanner in this town, who 

ad just arrived fresh from examination, and fancied that he had received 
by it full powers—in this resembling the wretched playwright who, in 
anno 1.545, at the sacristy of Wittenberg, expelled and introduced devils 
‘Into those possessed—this preacher had heard from his mother all about 
the terrible affair, and seen us go in and out several times. He had, 
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indeed, been once or twice in the room, although we had not recognised 
him, owing to his huge beard, in which all his art, like Samson’s strength, 
lay. He goes several times in our absence across, and sees how fearfully 
the wretched woman is tormented by the Evil One. He speaks to her, 
but, good Heavens! Hans would not come out for his dead, impotent 
words, but the Evil One only makes a mock of him: At length, he 
summoned the miserable woman’s husband, and addressed him in these 
words: *‘ My dear Hans Geisslbrecht, it is impossible for your Papist 
ery to help your wife and expel the Satan who treats her so badly. 

I,’ said the sword, ‘ will fetch a servant of the Office and expel 
him with the clear word of God.’ Such was revealed to us by the afore- 
said Geisslbrecht. It annoyed all the clergy, and not unreasonably, from 
a man who had been born, christened, confirmed, confessed, and brought 
up in this town, whose father, mother, and relatives had lived, and some 
died, as good Christians. But he alone had apostasised from them ; so that 
we all agreed he must go with us into the church on the Thursday, when 
the exorcism was to be performed very quictly, even if we threw him in 
chains like the poor possessed woman; not that we intended him any 
harm, but only that he should see what a careful, great, and dangerous 
labour this was, and not, as he perchance imagined, a thing like calling 
the cat from behind the stove. He, however, was warned in time, and 
went out of the town for a season.” 

(On the next Wednesday the patient grew so bad that his reverence 
the dean was again summoned in all haste, and condescended to a per- 
sonal controversy with the Evil Que. Most horrible was the effect when 
Lucifer could be positively felt between the poor woman’s skin and bones 
in the shape of a large viper, and moving about at unexampled speed, 
warming her fearfully in the passage. The only sensible thing im the 
whole affair appears to have been when the dean ordered her head to be 
shaved, and recommended that she should be washed.) 

“Upon this the dean returns home and sends for me; his brother, 
Magister Sixtus, then Master George Wittmeier; his cunfessarius, Master 
Bernhardt Eisen, who was at that time deacon; the student Wilibald 
Platteling, just arrived from the German College at Rome; and the 
student Leonard Agricola ; and explains to us that, unless we helped the 
poor woman that mght, the devil would kill her, were she worth a thou- 
sand men. * Hence, come quickly with me,’ the dean said; ‘bear a bold, 
courageous heart, and no harm will happen to you; and, if it be requi- 
site that your priests should help me in the exorcism in responding to the 
cum sprritu or the Amen, pray be very attentive.’ After this he gives a 
studiosus to carry under his cloak what was requisite for the operation, 
and goes with us to the church, where he takes from the sacristy a single 
blessed particle from the Viaticum, wraps it in a cloth, puts on his gown, 
and proceeds towards the house. Here he orders the man who bore the 
other equipment to remain in the yard till sent for. He then enters the 
room, kneels by the side of the poor woman, and lays his hand, as usual, 
on her hand. The reviling began again worse than before ; so he takes, 
unnoticed, the most blessed Hostia out of his bosom and lays it on her 
er Soon as she feels this, she makes three tremendous bounds in the 
(From this point the dean has decidedly the best of it, and, after a long 
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wrestling, compels the Evil One to confess that his name is Sponge; to 
which the dean wittily replies, “ Well, we shall send you back to your 
master, that he may wipe his shoes with you.” The Evil One begs for 
forgiveness, but it is of no avail. The dean binds an old red stola round 
the woman’s hands, bids her chains be removed, and the exorcism com- 
mences in the following way :) 

“ After prayers were ended, the dean arranged all of us students round 
the poor woman, gave one a book, the other a candle, and commenced, 
in the name of God, such a glorious modus conjurationis, based on the 
Scriptures, that our hearts began to tremble and our hair to stand on 
end. During this period, the Evil One remained tolerably quiet, but on 
a boy showing his teeth through the window, he demanded permission 
to smash in his teeth, but of course this was not allowed. Graduall 
the woman’s eyes, which were naturally black, but had grown grey an 
fiery like cats’ eyes, during her trials, returned to their former colour, 
her limbs reassumed their proper position, and the colour came back to 
her face. Some of those who stood around declared that they saw a 
black bird issue from her mouth. This we offer without guarantee, as 
none of us witnessed it, for we do not wish to make any statement 
which we cannot confirm, in case of necessity, by our priestly oath and 
with a good conscience. This act was quite successful—the Lord be 
praised for it!—and the said Apollonia began clasping her hands. On 
this the dean stooped down to her, took the stola from her hands, and 
said, ‘Dear Appel, how art thou now? Dost thou recognise me and 
these people?’ On this the liberated woman tried to leap up in bed 
and embrace the dean. This made many an eye wet; but her limbs 
were so weakened that she was unable to do it. So she smote her hands 
over her head, and said, thrice, ‘ The Lord forgive me for having been 
so grievous a sinner. Now I am ready to die!” 

We need not pursue our extracts. The end is edifying: the brave 
dean reaps the reward of his dangerous enterprise, wins the soul of 
Apollonia to his Church, and he warns her husband against his evil 
courses, who promises to perform a pilgrimage, and they lived on better 
terms for the future. It may be remarked that the religious zeal of the 
narrator is not so perceptible in this instance, when describing the cross- 
examination of the Evil Spirit, as in many similar cases. 

The tenderness with which both Churches treated the possessed, and 
the pious sympathy revealed by the faithful for the victims of Satan, 
soon rendered it a matter of speculation. Thus, in 1560, a Thuringian 
shepherd excited a great sensation. He asserted that he had fallen 
into the power of Satan by eating some bread which a man of evil 
character had forced upon him. He was harshly treated by the demon, 
and displayed his stripes: hence he was zealously recommended to 
Christians in numerous pamphlets. But when he appeared some time 
after in Niiremberg, with a bleeding ear and hands tied behind his 
back, and declared that Satan had done it all, the citizens took up the 
matter seriously, and the man was convicted of deception, exposed in 
the pillory, and expelled from the city. Of course, this discovery was 
also made known in a pamphlet. 

Most barbarous was the haw shown during the last balf of the six- 
teenth century to all those persons suspected of witchcraft. Luther also 
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believed in witches. He stated, on one occasion, that one of these 
women had injured his mother, and complained that the lawyers did not 

unish such creatures. Still, in no instance do we find the great Re- 
_ advocating that extreme of cruelty of which his followers were 
guilty; and Protestantism was not a bit better in this respect than the 
old faith. The victims cannot be counted, but they probably amounted 
to hundreds of thousands. The plague first broke out in the territories 
of the ecclesiastical princes, and it desolated entire districts in Eichstadt, 
Wurzburg, and Cologne. In twenty villages around Tréves, during 
seven years, three hundred and sixty-eight persons were executed, with- 
out taking into account those who perished in the city itself; while in 
Brunswick the burning stakes s as thickly side by side as a smail 
forest. The ecclesiastics and secular judges employed the most frivolous 
grounds of accusation, in order to extirpate entire villages. No rank or 
age was a protection: children and old men, learned men and coun- 
cillors, were fastened to the stake, though women formed the great 
majority of the victims. For so great was the fanaticism or wickedness, 
that the accusation was almost sure to kill, Torture was employed on 
the most absurd pretexts. Any one who endured it without confessing, 
thus proved his guilt : fortunes were confiscated and divided among the 
judges. And these horrors did not end with the century, but continued 
to the middle of the eighteenth, when they were finally abolished by 
Frederick the Great. 

Still, Protestantism injured the Prince of Hades, for reason began, 
though slowly, to assert its claims. The Reformers could not refrain 
from speculating on the extension of his authority. In this way his 
Foret soon became limited, and he grew to be regarded as a Minister of 

eaven, only able to obey the instructions given him for the punishment 
of mankind. He can no longer create any living thing, but is still a very 
clever “ Physikus,” able to perform a variety of astounding experiments 
through his skill and intimate knowledge of nature. He it is who makes 
the milk flow when witches and magicians drive an axe into the wall and 
milk the haft. But, as a general rule, the arts of the demon were merely 
regarded as illusions, and a special branch of demon literature set the pens 
of the learned in active motion, and created great excitement. These con- 
sisted of small tracts, generally written by theologians, and employed as 
a medium to condemn the follies and crimes of the age, from a moral 
wy of view. They are somewhat tedious reading, and throw no great 
ight on the social condition of our ancestors; but in nearly all of them 
the devil appears as the synonyme of the distorted views of human 
nature. And, although not one of the pious writers confessed to any 
doubt in the reality of Satan, still it is evident that he was gradually 
becoming an abstract idea. 

Far more important than these were the pamphlets enlightened men 
wrote, at the peril of their lives, on behalf of humanity. They had to 
apprehend fire and imprisonment, or, in the best case, the hatred and 
malice which prosy fanatics are wont to pour out on their opponents. A 
name is preserved in connexion with the sixteenth century which must 
always be gratefully remembered—that of the Protestant physician, 
Johann Weier (Piscinarius), who was attached to the household of Duke 
William of Cleves. He wrote, in 1563, his six books, “‘ De Prestigiis 
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Demonum.” He, too, believes in magicians who produce evil by the 
agency of the demon. If they do so, they should be amenable to the 
laws ; but the witches are poor wretched creatures, who fancy they are 
doing the devil’s work, but in most cases are perfectly innocent. The 
warm expressions he employed against the prevailing brutality aroused 
an extraordinary impression, and the savage hounds of the orthodox 
church opened on him, while the good effects produced by his work were 
gradually done away by a deluge of opposition writings. In the midst 
of the desolation produced by the Thirty Years’ War, Frederick Spe, the 
best German Jesuit, wrote in privacy his “ Cautio Criminalis,” which he 
brought out in au assumed name at a Protestant press. 

During the long wars that desolated Europe, the demon assumed 
another character, and was repeatedly invoked by the rough soldiery to 
render them bullet-proof. With the return of peace he retired to the 
forests, where he taught his arts to the poachers, while the impoverished 
nation greedily hailed him as the keeper of subterraneous treasures. No 
little wealth had been buried during the long wars, and some portions 
had been found by accident. The nation, averse from all healthy toil, 
was greatly excited by such discoveries, and thirsted for more. in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the wandering scholars were the usual 
treasure-seekers, demon-invokers, and cheats, and they were followed in 
the seventeenth century by cunning Frenchmen and foreigners, who re- 
mained a curse to the country for many a long year. With disappointed 
hope, the belief in the supernatural powers of the demon died out, 
and he was handed over to the tender mercies of the author and the 
dramatist. 

It is curious to notice, however, that the sixteenth century commenced 
in Germany with a profound religious movement, and ended by render- 
ing Satan more powerful than before. The constant allusions made to 
his devices both from Protestant and Catholic pulpits, led many persons 
to believe in the approaching end of the world. Instead of this, the nation 
was cursed by a religious war, more horrible in its results than anything 
the demon had ever effected on earth, and he retained andlopwbsd sway 
over the minds of men for upwards of a hundred years. Now-a-days the 
Germans are too oclinanndl to allow his existence, but their last stage is 
in some respects worse than the first; for religion has been entirely sapped 
among them, and they do homage to a system of rationalism more 
dangerous than the old fetish worship. 

We think that the slight sketch we have been enabled to present our 
readers will supply them’ with a tolerably faithful idea of the state of 
Germany in the sixteenth century, and when they bear in mind that the 
most zealous Reformers could not emancipate themselves from the trammels 
of superstition, they will regard with indulgence the poor victims of mono- 
mania in Ireland. At any rate, it is far better that the revival should 
have assumed its present form, than have broken out in a system of savage 
persecution. 
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A HOLIDAY TOUR IN SPAIN. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


ALTHOUGH public attention has been much directed, particularly of 
late years, to the Peninsula and its people, as also to the affairs of that 
interesting portion of Europe, still the number of amateur tourists, 
who are induced to direct their steps thitherward, continue comparatively 
few, notwithstanding the vivid descriptions contained in Mr. Ford’s well- 
known Handbook for Travellers. Having long entertained an ardent 
desire to visit a country which contains many objects of interest, while he 
might derive some useful practical information respecting the inhabitants, 
their customs, and social position, the writer of these sketches accordingly 
resolved to accomplish an excursion to Spain during the autumn just 
terminated, and of which, in the subsequent brief notes, he proposes to 
give some account, trusting that readers will not deem his remarks so 
made unworthy of perusal, or wholly devoid of local information. 

Fortified with a foreign-office passport having the necessary visas by 
ambassadors and consuls, London was quitted towards the end of last 
August, when other continental wanderers were, like the present, going 
out of town to enjoy their respective holidays. Disliking to waste time 
on seaboard, or to encounter a sickening toss in the Bay of Biscay, and 
perhaps to be disagreeably shaken by a stormy Atlantic, the writer re- 
solved to pass through France both when proceeding to and returning 
from Spain. This determination, although a more expensive and fatiguing 
mode of travelling than the ordinary route of sailing from Southampton, 
by the regular Peninsular steam-packets, the person who now speaks has 
no reason to regret having adopted. Indeed, were he to proffer any advice 
in reference to the best mode for tourists to follow, should they ever intend 
visiting Spain, it would be to travel either by the Eastern or Western 
Pyrenees; of course returning by a different route from that which 
formed their entrance. In this way new scenes, varied companions, and 
a ey rs panorama, will always present themselves to the 
Visitant’s observation ; whereas, if on “ati even a comfortable steamer, 
its monotony often becomes tiresome, notwithstanding the weather ma 

rove fine ; whilst, if otherwise, there can seldom exist any mistake, which 
is the most satisfactory manner to accomplish any journey undertaken 
solely for pleasure or relaxation. 

Influenced by these considerations, the present writer left London for 
Paris by the ordinary route, landing at Boulogne. From the French 

capital he travelled through Auvergne by rail as far as Brioude, where 
that line of road terminates. A diligence conveyed him from thence to 
Aurillac, the chief town of Cantal, often celebrated for its cattle, mules, 
and cheese. This route he thought one of the prettiest in France. It is 
very variegated, passes along vales, which are often very beautiful, or over 
hills, sterile, rocky, and frequently romantic in their aspect. One feature 
emer attracted notice—viz. the dry condition of the various river 

s he there observed, which were then without a drop of water, so that 

both men and animals appeared parched from thirst. When descending 
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afterwards to lower regions, first a puddle or two, and subsequently a 
small rill, indicated the actual existence of water; and lastly, as it began 
to flow in streams, both the eye and ear became delighted in thus behold- 
ing an element whose true value is best appreciated by its privation. 
Besides the varied beauties and engineering skill frequently exhibited 
along this excellent route, a capacious tunnel bored through one of the 
mountains deserves special remark, seeing it was constructed prior to the 
existence of railways; while, in the writer’s estimation, this work 

peared even more remarkable than the celebrated grotto of Posilippo, 
near Naples. The diligence took seven minutes to trot through its 
length, which is constantly lighted by a row of lamps on each side to 
prevent’ collision betwixt passengers, vehicles, or cattle proceeding in 
— directions. Altogether, this long tunnel confers great credit on 

e department and parties by whom it was constructed ; while tourists 
who may visit Central France should not fail to select this district during 
their excursion. 

From Aurillac to Capdenac, where the railway is joined which leads 
to Montauban, the drive by diligence was very like that of the previous 
day, being over a mountainous region rather arid, but both fine and pic- 
turesque. When descending from the high ground by Murat, and 
towards Villafranca, the zig-zag turnings of the road were numerous, and 
sometimes so abrupt that the carriage’s rapid descent seemed dangerous, 
and it might have been easily hurled over into a valley beneath, espe- 
cially as the parapet looked » te rather scanty, if not entirely wanting. 
Nevertheless, this portion of the journey proved interesting; and the day 
being fine, the varied prospects of hill and dale thereby produced were 
frequently very attractive. The railway from Capdenac to Montauban 
much resembled that from Liége to Aix-la-Chapelle, in consequence of a 
continuous succession of tunnels through rocks or even high hills, along 
watercourses, by villages, and often near precipices; while various old 
dilapidated castles, formerly the strongholds of ancient robber chiefs, 
crowned adjacent heights, like those still seen on the Rhine or Moselle, 
in Germany. Not being prepared to find such romantic landscapes which 
this recently opened railway so often affords, the writer consequently felt 
more gratified. Without stopping at Montauban, he immediately pro- 
ceeded by rail to Toulouse, which certainly merits a lengthened visit from 
curious tourists. However, the narrator’s chief object in passing through 
the ancient capital of Languedoc being to reach, by the easiest mode, the 
frontier of Spain, he will, therefore, only now observe that this large and 
important city appeared but little changed from what it seemed nearly 
forty years ago, when the present tourist first perambulated its re 
narrow, tortuous streets, or the extensive “ place” where the Hotel de Ville 
is situated, and usually called the “Capitolium.” It merits examination, 
being considered, after the Hotel de Ville of Lyons, one of the finest strue- 
tures of the kind throughout France. From Toulouse there is now a con- 
tinuous railway by Carcassonne and Narbonne to Perpignan, where the 
writer arrived on the seventh evening after leaving London, having only 
travelled during daytime, and never at night, as he considers the latter 
mode of proceeding through any, but especially a country visited for the 
first time, like so much labour let, besides being otherwise an unprofit- 
able expenditure of money, while it is certainly not judicious for tourists 
seeking either pleasure or information. 
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The only public mode of conveyance from Perpignan into Spain being 
by diligence, it is not always easy to obtain a seat in these vehicles, with- 
out encountering some delay, especially during summer,or autumn, when 
idle travellers are generally most numerous. From this cause the writer 
was obliged to remain an entire day and two nights in Perpignan. But 
even there been a vacant place in the diligence which left the fore- 
noon after his arrival, he could have scarcely availed himself of that 
contingency, in consequence of the imperative formalities imposed on 
travellers in reference to passports. Since leaving Boulogne, this im- 
portant document was never once asked for by an official, or any other 
person, while passing through the entire length of France, until its owner 
stepped on the railway platform at Perpignan, where a police officer 
civilly desired it should be given into his possession, and saying the party 
would have to call at the Préfecture next forenoon prior to departure. 
This command was, of course, obeyed, as, also, when it was further inti- 
mated that the Spanish consul’s visa would be likewise absolutely neces- 
sary before any foreigner could enter Spain. Such additional formality 
the writer naively thought was superfluous, seeing his passport had been 
countersigned at the Spanish Embassy in London; but that frontier 
ceremony soon became fully explained, when a demand for éwenty reals, 
or about four shillings and sixpence, was made in the consul’s office for 
his signatare. Respecting paying this charge, the writer could not help 
telling the official that, instead of taxing travellers going into Spain, the 
government ought rather to encourage, or even give a premium to such 
parties, seeing they come to spend money in the country, not to diminish 
its wealth. But the functionary’s clerk did not, or would not, under- 
stand such political logic and economy, from perhaps thinking one silver 
“duro” was better deposited in his particular coffer, than if many others 
were.distributed among hotel-keepers or diligence proprietors. 

When wandering abroad, the writer always endeavours to comply 
with established customs, and to do, if possible, willingly what cannot 
be avoided, as also to take things as they happen, and try to smoothe 
rather than augment difficulties; since that which may be at first rec- 
koned vexatious or unnecessary, sometimes proves beneficial by removing 
subsequent annoyances. ‘This rule is especially true in reference to pass- 
ports, and customs regulations throughout most districts of the Conti- 
nent, but particularly so in Spain; therefore, all visitors to that country 
should constantly remember this advice, and so avoid future trouble; at 
least, such is one traveller's opinion, formed after ample experience. Before 
taking leave of Perpignan, general readers may perhaps desire to be in- 
formed that this city is more a fortress than a place of commerce, and 
commands the eastern entrance into Spain by the Pyrenees. It some- 
what resembles a Spanish town, the dirty and generally narrow streets 
being covered with awnings, having often semi-moresque buildings and 
houses, which are also frequently furnished with balconies or patios, as 
in Spain ; while many natives, especially the lower orders, bear consider- 
able resemblance to those of Catalonia in their physiognomy, language, 
and costume; besides which, mules, as also donkeys, are no uncommon 
occupants of its thoroughfares. 

Leaving Perpignan towards mid-day, the full and heavily laden French 
diligence, after passing over a wild but interesting route, amid rocks and 
cork-trees, with the cloud-capped Pyrenees on the right, arrived at the 
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village of ‘* Pertus,” where a gendarme, having examined the several 
passengers’ passports, and found all were “en régle,” officially gave 
rmission to quit the French territory. Near the frontier a picturesque 
ort, called “‘ Bellegrade,” situated on a high elevation, and constructed 
by Louis XIV. to prevent incursions by the Spaniards into France, is 
rather remarkable; but it must be much mofe agreeable to look at from 
without, than to occupy as a residence, especially during winter, when 
surrounded by hills covered with snow, and exposed to every wind which 
blows, whatever may be its direction. ‘The exact spot where the two 
countries join is marked by a square stone pillar on each side of the road ; 
and after passing these indicators, a manennes apparelled sentinel, and 
the Spanish flag suspended from its pole, showed the diligence and 
freight had now passed under the protection of Her Most Catholic 
Majesty, and in a country where smuggling or brigandage were common 
occupations of her lieges occupying this corner of the peninsula, As an 
illustration of contraband proceedings, even under the very eyes of 
officials, it may be mentioned that, when entering the frontier town of 
La Jonquera, in which the Spanish Aduana is situated, an inquiring 
face suddenly looked in at the diligence window, and asked “if any person 
had anything to take care of ?” On which one of the passengers handed 
out a rather large parcel, which he had placed on his knees when quit- 
ting Pertus. Nothing particular was said, but a significant nod from 
the intruding countenance implied all would be arranged satisfactorily. 
Immediately afterwards the vehicle with its contents was carefully in- 
spected by various Argus-eyed functionaries. Passports had also to be 
delivered to the police officer on duty for that purpose. After being 
examined and found correct, that of the writer was returned with a de- 
mand of eight reals, or upwards of two francs, as a fee for permission, 
according to a printed paper having his name written thereon, to enter 
Spain. As at Perpignan, arguments were used respecting such taxing of 
tourists, while otherwise obstructing their entry by vexatious regulations, 
and so forth; but a deaf ear was turned to every remark, and the official 
said he cared nothing for any London or other functionary, he must 
pocket the money before delivering up either document; hence, no 
course could be pursued excepting submission to armed authority. 

In consequence of a fiesta being celebrated in La Jonquera, which 
would continue three days, this little town was full of visitors; while 
dancing and music in its central “ plaza” attracted many spectators, 
where the red caps and gay dresses of a Catalan population made the 
spectacle rather attractive for travellers from more northern regions. 
After the aduana examinations were finished, the diligence again started, 
and just as it was leaving the place, a man presented himself at the 
carriage window, and handed in the mysterious-looking packet spoken of 
in a previous paragraph, whose owner now transferred some silver per- 
suasives into the donor’s palm, wherewitl# both parties were quite satis- 
fiec, the only injury inflicted being on the public revenue. Annoyed by 
dust, wind, and hot sunshine, the French diligence proceeded slowly on 
its way until Figueras was entered, where the passengers dined, towards 
eight in the evening. This meal constituted the first specimen of Spanish 
cookery ; but neither the articles served, nor the bad wine, produced 
favourable impressions ; indeed, the latter was scarcely drinkable. After- 
wards, the party, with various additions, amounting to thirty-one human 
Jan.—vVOL, CXVIII. NO. CCCCLXIX, I 
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_ beings altogether, embarked in a real Spanish diligence, actually drawn 
byacenels of twelve mules and horses. The was good, but being 
exceedingly dusty, with much wind, while forty-eight~mules’ or horses’ 
feet, augmented by those of the often running “ zogal,” constantly kept 
the vehicle enveloped in an almost unrespirable atmosphere. The suf- 
ferings of this night’s journey were great, if not unbearable, although 
comparatively less severe than those experienced when passing through 
Don Quixote’s country, as will be mentioned subsequently. At Gerona, 
which was reached about two in the morning, an early Spanish breakfast . 
was served, consisting of chocolate, cakes, and so forth ; while a buffoon 
enlivened the still , fatigued party by dancing to one of his own 
comic songs, at which the audience were much amused, and soon laughed 
uproariousl y. 
The road leading from Gerona is very tortuous, and, after approach- 
ing the sea-shore, it often winds round rocks close to precipices, thereby 
ting occasionally rather romantic scenery, having on the left the 
editerranean. But clouds of dust being then prevalent, and these 
driven about by a strong wind from adjoining hills, this portion of the 
journey was quite otherwise than pleasant. Further, as an extra juvenile 
passenger, accompanying its fond parent, became sick, so as to soil the 
garments of other parties, this occurrence, with the hot weather and 
intense sunshine, rendered matters almost intolerable. However, at last 
the diligence drove up to the railway station at Arenys de Mar, which 
truly proved, after twenty-four hours’ imprisonment in an uncomfortable, 
crowded vehicle, a most happy deliverance. Subsequent to the painful 
journey here briefly described, to travel twenty-three miles by the rail 
which leads along the coast to Barcelona was an agreeable change; the 
more so, as several villages, both marine and inland, were then passed. 
Having on one side the smooth Mediterranean sea, whereon several vessels 
were sailing, with the high grounds of Catalonia on the traveller's right 
hand, this hour and a half’s drive afforded occasionally rather pretty 
prospects of a district teeming with an aetively occupied population. 
When the terminus at Barceloneta was ultimately reached, notwith- 
standing great heat and dust still prevailed, the writer felt glad that the 
first stage of his Spanish holiday tour, amounting to nearly eleven 
hundred and fifty English miles, had been thus far successfully accom- 
plished; while he further confidently anticipated numerous “ cosas di 
Espaiia” would henceforward likely come under notice requiring criti- 
cism, besides seeing many things well worthy of contemplation. 
Barcelona, so famous in the ancient history of Catalonia, and the capital 
of that formerly powerful kingdom, is still a place of great importance; 
indeed, it now constitutes the commercial, manufacturing, and maritime 
metropolis of Spain. In many respects this Mediterranean port is a finer 
and better situated town than Madrid; while the environs are far superior, 
being a rich and fertile plain, sttrrounded by somewhat elevated hills at a 
considerable distance, and having the sea for its base, The population 
reaches to one hundred and fifty thousand, or two hundred and thirty 
thousand if the suburbs be included, and, therefore, constitutes the second 
city in Spain, when classed according to the number of inhabitants. On 
entering Barcelona, from the railway station, strangers are much struck 
bY its general aspect. The large Plaza del Palacio, with the splendid 
“house on one side, and a rather elegant fountain in the centre, 
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always attract their special attention; and when they arrive at the 
Rambla, a kind of Boulevard, where the best hotels are situated, usually 
occupied by visitors arriving from other countries, their first impressions 
seldom become erased from the spectator’s mind, even when perambu- 
lating the narrow dirty streets in more ancient and poorer districts. 

As might be expected, the Rambla forms the great centre of attraction 
to the idle, the occupied, and also the fashionable portion of the Barce- 
lonese population. It extends from the sea-shore quite through the whole 
city; is about two-thirds of a mile in length, and otherwise very much 
resembles the Unter-den-Linden promenade at Berlin. Before the houses, 
which contain numerous shops, many cafés, coach-offices, and so forth, 
besides a paved footpath on each side, there is a broad carriage-way, 
while the centre portion—of some breadth—is solely reserved for foot 

assengers, having a double row of fine shady trees, with numerous seats, 

th fixed and. movable, for those who prefer conversation with each 

other at their ease, to sauntering about on the smooth and cleanly swept 
gravel walk. 

After visiting various Alamedas, Paseos, and other often celebrated 
Hew promenades in numerous Spanish cities, which are frequently 
auded by strangers as by natives, the present critic unhesitatingly gives 
a decided preference to the Rambla of Barcelona. The Prado at Madrid 
may generally possess more aristocratic frequenters, or the Alameda at 
Cadiz oftener exhibit both elegant and prettier costumed ladies, than 
those seen during week days on the Rambla; nevertheless, the spectacle 
it usually furnishes, especially on Sunday evenings, is always attractive, 
and characteristic of Spanish manners, as likewise their taste to pass much 
time in the open air, and there enjoy each other's society. One of the 
days he passed at Barcelona being Sunday, when the moon was at its full, 
and the weather, though warm, yet felt agreeable after sunset, the writer 
had thus an opportunity of seeing the Rambla to the greatest a 
Even till past eleven, or near midnight, ladies in full costume, usua 
without bonnets, and having black veils suspended from the back part of 
their heads by jewelled pins or otherwise, which hang gracefully over 
the shoulders, with the indispensable fan almost always in motion, then 
mustered in great numbers; while well-dressed gentlemen were also 
numerous. In fact, the whole scene more resembled an “at home,” or a 
“ tertulia,” to quote the Spanish designation, than a public promenade. 
Besides the above, various specimens belonging to less sibentel ranks also 
freely mixed in the crowd ; while that disgusting abomination, so universal 
among Spaniards—cigarette smoking—showed that many men, having 
good coats on their backs, and otherwise fashionably attired, did not ap- 
pear really aware they were then in the presence of polite female society, 
since none seemed to think there was any harm done, when puffing into 
the smiling faces of those “ belles,” with whom they might be conversing, 
a tobacco-tainted atmosphere. But perhaps this filthy custom is only one 
of the “cosas di Espaiia’’ so common throughout the Peninsula that it is 
rarely noticed either by delinquents or those disapproving of such habits. 
Hence, these breaches against good breeding may be here seldom con- 
demned. This becomes more regrettable, for, were the rules regulating 
true politeness rigidly enforced, likely some improvement would take 
place in that particular. 

Besides the Rambla and Plaza del Palacio, that of the Constitucion, 
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near the former locality, as also the square in which the palace of the 
Audiencia Provincial is situated, deserve being visited, on account of their 
rather beautiful structure. Several of the streets are wide, straight, and 
contain houses apparently commodious, exhibiting externally also much 
the same aspect as analogous thoroughfares in Paris. Having, however, 
almost invariably, thick matting, or carpets, by way of curtains, hangin 
outside the wtahies to exclude sunshine, a vista along these so untold 
streets looks very Oriental. Generally speaking, they are narrow, and 
very different from those of more modern construction. In the older part 
of the city many are not only ef tortuous, but of so limited width that 
vehicles cannot enter; while two horses, mules, or donkeys, could scarcely 
pass, and certainly not if loaded. Numerous streets, hence, have — 
placed to prevent any one but foot passengers from entering; while at 
others, which are sufficiently broad to allow one line of wheel carriages 
effecting a safe passage, a small signboard, exhibiting the figure of an 
animal drawing a cart, is placed with its head directed towards tlie end, 
through which it can only proceed. Of course, when the drawing animal’s 
head is reversed, all entrance by that terminus is strictly prohibited. A 
large portion of the city, especially the most ancient, being of this descrip- 
tion, and into which sunlight rarely if ever enters, but where no free 
ventilation can prevail, or pure atmosphere be admitted into these thickly- 
peopled districts, it cannot seem surprising if pestilence and fever, both in 
ancient and modern times, should attack the population. No doubt these 
localities, which superficial observers have even praised as both “ shady 
and sheltered,” are being gradually improved; while, in consequence of 
the present laudable desire for modernising, and whereby new streets have 
been recently built, imitating other cities of Europe, beneficial results must 
inevitably follow in reference to public health. 

The ¥ mye are numerous, and some merit examination. The cathe- 
dral, or “ Seo,” as it is denominated, will of course first attract the atten- 
tion of travellers, especially as from thence a fine view of the whole 
district may be obtained, in consequence of being situated on the highest 
part of the old town. When visiting these structures, Ford’s Guide Book, 
which all tourists should possess who travel in Spain, will fully describe 
and point out whatever may be worthy of inspection. Consequently, to 
give a detailed description of any of the different places of worship seems 
superfluous. It may, however, be remarked generally, that several are 
very ancient, and others exhibit rather elegant Gothic architecture, having 
a square polygonal belfry attached. During the Sunday forenoon, which 
the writer spent at Barcelona, he accidentally entered one of the principal 
churches, which then happened to be filled by an apparently fashionabie 
congregation, while a priest was preaching. The audience seemed most 
attentive to the sermon, which was impressively delivered by the preacher, 
who must have been a great favourite, from the dense crowd of people 
assembled. 

The church was splendidly illuminated with a profusion of candles over 
the high altar, and elsewhere. The orator spoke much of the Virgin, 
and of her efficacy in saving sinners; but he rarely mentioned the name 
of Christ. Looking over the heads of this crowded congregation, it was 
a curious spectacle to notice the constant movement of fans in the hands 
of worshippers, the graceful veils of the ladies, their black hair and 
sparkling eyes, which, however, sometimes wandered towards other objects 
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than the priest or dead im before them. Nevertheless, complete 
silence reigned everywhere, which is invariably a characteristic feature in 
Spanish churches ; so that when not lighted up during some “ funcion,” 
these localities are always sombre and melancholy. 

While matters were thus proceeding inside, opposite the chief church 
entrance a number of persons were likewise congregated, for whom there 
was no room within. One general remark would therefore at present be 
made by the writer, as it fairly applies to —_ all the churches he visited 
in Spain, viz. that however beautiful they may be in detail, these structures 
are very frequently spoiled, in their general effect, by a superfluity of 
ornament; gilding the walls, pillars, altars, and so forth, being often to 
such an extent that the place looks as if it contained a collection of ginger- 
bread figures, like those seen at fairs, but of unusual magnitude, while the 
light from without is so obstructed that it becomes difficult to see the 
interiors, or to examine those parts which might merit approval, and still 
less the pictures they contain. But respecting these inherent defects ap- 
plying to Spanish Senden and cathedrals, almost without an exception, 
further criticisms will be made in the course of this narrative. 








WIND-SOWN FLOWERS. 


(BEING TWO EPIGRAMS AND A RONDEAU.) 
By W. Cuarues Kent. 


I.—BIRTH OF THE BUTTERFLY. 
Vetvet larve, sleek and green, 
Dyed by verdure each Joveurs, 
Like green buds in bloom are seen, 
Blossoming to fluttering flowers. 


II.—THE SWEET 0’ TH’ YEAR AND THE FALL 0’ TH’ LEAF. 
Vernal hopes, when gushing 
From youth’s heart, resemble, 
In their radiance tender, 
Spring-time’s silver flowers : 
Withered hopes, all blushing 
Death-red, downward tremble, 
As with ruddy splendour 
Autumn’s pA se showers. 


Ill.—A RONDEAU. 
Round her slender waist a garland, 
Woven in frolic, Lilian wound ; 
Sweet blush-rose and sweeter jasmine 
In the coil alternate bound. 
Sauntering midst the blooming thickets, 
Trained for timorous love’s retreat, 
With the calm blue heaven above us, 
And the green grass at our feet— 
Better thus, said I, the garland 
O’er my Lilian’s brow be placed, 
While a loving arm creeps fondly 
Round her slender waist. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE DESERT. 


Ir is an old saying that travellers see strange things, and of a surety 
the French are the travellers who see the strangest. Not so many 
months back we were pecked to pieces by the critics because we seemed 
to put faith in the extraordinary yarns an old sailor, M. de Jonnés, 
narrated to us, and now we have come across another adventurer, who 
has spent so extraordi a life that we almost fear to make extracts 
from it. Still we will bid the critics defiance, and proceed to analyse 
the life-history of a Ben-el-Hamed Bey, and reveal the desert 
mysteries he describes, always without guaranteeing their truth. That 
we will leave to M. Stanislas de la Peyrouse, who has volunteered a 

ace.* 

The hadji’s real name is Louis du Couret, and he is the son of a colonel 
of the Empire, killed in Spain in 1813. From his earliest youth he 
entertained a desire, like Lord Lovel, foreign countries for to see, and, at 
the age of twenty-four, he tore himself from his newly married wife and 
proceeded to the East. It does not seem as if he were in any hurry to 
- back to connubial bliss, for he has been travelling nearly ever since. 

e fought at Nezib, under the banners of Ibrahim Pasha; but when 
peace was restored, he proceeded into Central Africa, where, according 
to his biographer, he proved one of the most surprising facts of anatomic 
physiology, the existence of the Niam-Niams, or gentry with tails. Some 
people are so daring as still to deny their existence, in spite of the hadji’s 
assertion. It is a pity that the colonel did not shame the doubters by 
bringing home a live specimen; but we presume the difficulty arose from 
the fact of the Niams being anthropophagists, and would, therefore, have 
run a risk of starvation. But the great desire M. du Couret felt was to 
visit Mecca, and he therefore became a Mussulman, going through the 
ceremonial with unshrinking fortitude. We have had a traveller who 
incurred the same risks without altering his religion, but M. de la 
Peyrouse makes it a point in his hero’s favour that he should so nobly have 
overcome prejudices. Still, we must do him the credit to state that he 
has remained true to his new faith, though what views madame son 
épouse entertained on the delicate subject of polygamy are not made’ 
known to us. After a lengthened stay at Mecca, the hadji traversed the 
Hedjaz-Yemen-Hadramout and the country of the Wahabites. He was, 
among other accidents, shipwrecked, and exposed for sale in the market- 
eer of Derrezéh by his captors. He was saved from this humiliation 

the governor of the province, and set off for Bagdad, proceeding 
thence to the states of the Imaum of Mascat, whose confidential minister 
he speedily became. After serving for some time as Arabic interpreter 
toa French mission, the hadji set out for Persia, where he made rather a 
mess of it. Accused of a crime of which he was innocent, he suffered 
the bastinado, and was obliged to fly for his life. He succeeded in reach- 
ing Mascat once more, and finally returned to France, after twenty 
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* Les Mystéres du Desert: Souvenirs de Voyages en Asie et en Afrique, &c. 
Two Vols. Paris: E. Dentu. 
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years’ absence. He applied to the government of 1548 for means to 
carry out a mission in Central Africa, but was foiled, and has since sup- 
a numerous a by his literary labours. His first production 
was “Le Pélerinage & la Mecque,” edited by Alexandre Damas; next, 
* Arabia Felix,” which appeared in the fewilleton of the Sidele; and 
lastly, “‘ Les Mystdres du Désert,” which we have now under considera- 
tion. Going on at the present rate of progress, the hadji will require 
twenty years to describe all his doings in the East, and we heartily wish 
them to him. He should, however, publish more rapidly, for his s lose 
much of their interest, owing to the lengthened period since the events 
occurred. Still we can find much that is novel and worthy of extract. 
In order to pursue his researches in Arabia, the hadji joined @ caravan 
bound for Mareb. The only European who had ever entered this a 
before him was a Frenchman, Arnaud, known as the Hekim Yussuf. 
The journey was a terrible one, for the caravan had to pass through the 
celebrated seas of sand before reaching Mokallah, on the Indian ocean. 
But, in addition to the usual difficulties of a desert journey, this portion 
of Arabia was more especially infested by wild beasts, and the lions are 
such a scourge, that various novel schemes of killing them have, been 


invented. Here are some specimens : 


The Mareby have invented an infallible method for waging war on the lions. 
They train panthers to hunt it, just as our dogs are taught to follow the track 
of the boar or wolf. To obtain this end the panthers are caught while still 
young, and when perfectly broken in, the hunter binds their eyes and hangs 
them over his dromedary by a rope. When the lion’s hiding-place has been 
detected, the boldest of the tribe walks towards the animal. On his approach, 
if the lion be at home, it is sure to come out, for it is ever ready for a fight. 
Then the panthers are uncoupled, and attack the foe, one in the front, the other 
in the rear. Then a deadly combat ensues, and the panther that faces the lion 
is almost certain to lose its life. But the other one leaps on the lion’s back, 
and breaks in the vertebrae of the neck. At times, the lioness will come to the 
rescue, and then hunters and panthers have their work cut out. 


Another favourite mode of killing’ the lion is to watch till it has in- 
dulged in a gorge of beef, when it lies digesting like a boa-constrictor, 
and cannot offer the slightest resistance. Another ve is to dig a trench, 
surrounded by a strong breastwork of wood, in which the hunter lies by 
the side of an ox. Thelion, attracted by the scent of fresh meat, comes 
within range, and the hunter takes a deliberate aim. The only un- 

leasantness is, that if he does not kill the animal at the first shot it is 
all over with him; no matter how strong the breastwork may be, the lion 
is sure to tear it down and take its revenge. In addition to wild beasts, 
the desert is infested with all sorts of noxious serpents, which cause 
grievous losses to a caravan. On the journey to which we refer, the 
reis, by mistake, stopped at a place known as the “refuge of vipers,” 
and the consequence was that several persons and camels were stung to 
death. ‘The reis, in philosophising on the matter afterwards, ascribed 
it to the fact that, on setting out, a santon had cast a spell on the 
caravan. The superstitious Arabs have various omens to predict the 
result of an expedition. Thus, if, on setting out, they meet a black 
man in a poor condition, that is a bad sign. On the other hand, two 
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black crows are a famous augury,* but one by itself is unlucky. An 
ugly old woman is sure to disappoint your expectations, but you may start 
in all confidence if you have met a young and pretty woman, to whom 
you said, “I'll fasten thy girdle, fair one; lift thy djebba and display to 
us thy charms, for that will bring us good fortune.” The woman will 
rarely refuse if a present be promised her on the return of the caravan. 
Not long after, the caravan passed the Devil’s Castle, which bore a 
terrible reputation. No one who ever visited it had ever returned alive, 
for he was devoured by a treasure-watching dragon. This was quite 
enough to make our author attempt the enterprise, and he set out alone, 
after the reis had taken a heart-broken farewell from him. He found 
no difficulty in scaling the heights and inspecting the ruins, but, on his 
return, he was sto ~ by a band of scene fom who took him prisoner, 
and at first la di to put him out of the way; but his coolness 
saved his life, and he was allowed to rejoin the caravan. Unfortunately 
for the hadji, this daring enterprise made the Arabs believe that he was 
specially protected by Sheitan, and, by a natural sequence, they attri- 
buted to him all the evils that had hitherto befallen the caravan. When, 
too, they were exposed to the fury of the simoom, there was no keeping 
the Arabs at bay; they must have the infidel dog’s blood, as a grateful 
sacrifice to Allah. A fanatic had raised his sword to fell him to the 
earth, when a fearful flash of lightning, followed by a long, lasting peal 
of thunder, took place; the Arabs fell back in terror, and our author 
escaped. Ere long they arrived at Mareb, where the hadji had to 
undergo trials to which all that had hitherto befallen him seemed child’s 
play. He was summoned to the palace to explain to the nagib the 
motive of his visit to the country, and was exposed to various experi- 
ments, in order to test his veracity. In the first place, he was taken to 
the roof of a lofty tower, and bidden to leap off. This was unpleasant, 
to say the least of it, but as death would have been the penalty of refusal, 
he did not hesitate fora moment. He took a running leap; but at the 
moment of losing his foothold he was seized by four vigorous arms, and 
pulled back. At the next trial he was ordered to enter the vaults be- 
neath the tower, and do deadly combat with a panther confined in a 
cage, of which the key was given him. He proceeded along a most 
perilous route, losing his way half a score times, but at length found the 
cage. Just as he was opening the door, a heavy iron portcullis dropped 
in front of it, and trial number two was over. But the last was the worst. 
Our author was carried back to the hall of audience, and bidden to kneel 
down while the nagib cut his head off. This was really past a joke, and 
his head began to quiver on his shoulders; but, fortunately, there was an 
interlude. The fanatic, whom we have already mentioned, rushed into 
the hall, demanding vengeance on the kafir dog, and his request was 
most politely complied with. The hadji was held down, and the fanatic 
seized the sabre with delight, but was rather staggered when told that 
unless he cut off the victim’s head at one stroke his own would be the 
penalty. However, he was consoled by being allowed to use his own 
pistols, and, after examining them carefully, to see whether they were 





* The Romans held a different faith: “Sepé sinistra cava predixit ab ilice 
cornix.” 
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loaded, he fired them both point-blank at our author. The only result 
was that his burnous caught fire, but was speedily removed by the 
attendant negroes. ag thus satisfactorily proved that Allah held 
special guard over him, the hadji was left at liberty to go where he listed. 
Thenceforth he was free of the country, and took advantage of the 
opportunity to inspect the ruins of “ Saba the White,” on whose site the 
modern town of Mareb has been built; there was, however, little to 
satisfy the antiquary, and the great queen Bilkis, who obtained honour- 
able mention in the Koran for her magnificence, has assumed the pro- 
portions of a myth. Proceeding thence to the camping-ground of the 
caravan, our author found a fair being held, and had opportunity to 
see the celebrated performance of the serpent charmers : 


The man seized one of his four serpents by the nape of the neck, and sepa- 
rated the reptile’s jaws by means of a rod, thus showing us the fangs, from 
which issued a white and oily substance. After this he offered his arm to the 
viper. It struck him at once, while the dancer multiplied his hideous con- 
tortions, invoking Sedua-Aissev. The reptile continued to strike, until the en- 
chanter, tearing it from his arm, showed us the blood pouring from the wound. 
Convinced that I had to deal with a clever conjuror, I asked for the viper to 
be handed to me. This the enchanter refused; but, catching a wretched little 
cat, he threw it down before the snake, which struck it, and the poor animal 
died in a few seconds. . If is needless to add that I was completely cured of 
any desire to play with the snake. 


The Nagib of Mareb raises his chief revenue by meen and our 
author enters into some curious details as to the respective value of the 
captives. A bearded negro is worth 200 fr. to 300 fr. ; an adolescent, 
400 fr. to 450 fr.; a boy, 200 fr.; an Abyssinian, 1500 fr. to 2500 fr. ; 
a negress, from eighteen to twenty-five, is worth 200fr.; one from 
thirteen to eighteen, 300 fr. ; from eleven to thirteen, 500 fr.; a nursing 
mother, 100 fr.; and so on. When put up to auction, the purchaser has 
a right to return them within three days, if he find the following defects : 
those who have their eyes in a bad state; those who have sharp teeth, 
which indicates anthropophagy; a woman who snores, or has hair of two 
colours ; and any one of either sex afflicted with the ark-ed-ensil. This 
is a species of parasitic worm, which forms a tumour, and has to be ex- 
tracted by winding it carefully on a stick. If it break during the opera- 
tion, the negro is sure to die before long, or remains useless, Our author 
speaks decidedly in favour of the slave trade, and asserts that the victims 
are protected from ill-treatment by the laws, and are regarded as children. 
In Senegal, while the slave va existed, the kings fattened up their 
prisoners and took care of them. Now that they cannot sell them, they 
suffer them to starve. In Bournou they are rather better treated, but 
there they are only hunted through motives of piety, in order to convert 
them to Muhammadanism.. Those who refuse to undergo circumcision 
are sold as slaves. 

The nagib had certain notions of justice, and was accessible to the whole 
population. Our author had an opportunity of seeing him give a an 
of decisions in particularly awkward cases, and they deserve honourable 
mention here : 


The first case came off between a kiatib (writer) and a fellah. The fellah had 
carried off the kiatib’s wife, and declared she was his, while the woman recognised 
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them both. The nagib heard both parties, and ordered the woman to be left with 
hour. The next case was between a fekai (fruiterer) and a 
zibdai (a butterman). The latter was covered with butter, while the other was 
intact. The fruiterer said, “I went to buy butter of this man, and to pay for 
it. I pulled oh S paeay full of coin : the money tempted him, and he shouted 
“Thieves! and seized my hand; whereupon we came straight to thee.” To this 
the butterman replied: ““This man came to my shop to buy butter. When I 
had filled his , he said, ‘Hast thou change fora dollar? I put my hand 
in my pocket and pulled out a handful of change, which I laid on the counter. 
He seized it, and was going off with my money and my butter, when I stop 
him, and came with him here.” Both swore by Muhammad to the truth of their 
story, and the nagib also ordered them to return in half an hour. At the expira- 
tion of that time he returned to the hall and delivered judgment. He told 
. the kiatib the woman was his, and gave the other party blows of the 
kourbash. Then he gave the fruiterer his money, and applied the same dose of 
stick to the butterman. Our author was curious to know how he arrived at these 
decisions, and it was simple aay. He had taken the woman into his room, 
and bidden her to-fill his inkstand, which she did without spilling a drop: hence 
she was used to it, and must belong to the kiatib. As for the money question, 
that was rather more complicated ; but it was placed in a bowl of water, and 
there was not the slightest trace of grease. Now, had it belonged to the butter- 
man, it would have been necessarily greasy, as he was all covered with butter ; 
so this plainly proved him a scamp. 


F 
) 
E 
: 


During the stay of the caravan at Mareb, a panther came down from 
the mountains and carried off a young girl bathing in the stream. A 
ruit was at once instituted, and the animal killed in its den single- 
ded by a young shepherd. The girl was found to be but slightly 
injured by the panther’s claws, and was brought back triumphantly. She 
was a relative of the nagib, and he promised her in marriage to her rescuer, 
whom he elevated to noble rank. During the confusion a band of robbers 
invaded the deserted encampment, but, being detected in time,were made 
prisoners to the number of forty. The next morning they were all de- 
capitated, and a philanthropist, probably a member of the society for the 
abolition of capital punishment, who interceded for them, shared the same 
fate. ‘He must be an accomplice,” the nagib sagely remarked ; and off 
went his head. 
_ After taking leave of the hospitable nagib, our author pursued his 
journey with the caravan, and the real difficulties now commenced ; for 
they were entering the country of the independent Arabs, who levied 
black mail, and had to keep their eyes open against robbers. In spite of 
all their precautions, they lost a loaded dromedary on the second night of 
camping. Two Bedouins had come up to the caravan, and, after being 
kindly treated, retired. Immediately after the loss of the camel was de- 
, and the tchaousses set off in pursuit. They soon returned, stating 
that they had seen three men mounted on camels, out of reach of capture. 
The way the trick is effected is ingenious: the thieves usually come up to 
the caravan at nightfall, and while two keep the officials in conversation, 
a third glides in under cover of the night, wrapped in a dark burnous. 
So soon as he has selected the object of his desire, he throws a cloth over 
it, leads it gently away, and is off like a shot. Another curious thing 
was, that the caravan suddenly came up with a band of gipsies camped 
out in the desert, and apparently perfectly at home. It is a matter of 
wonder to us how they can live there, seeing they have no opportunity of 
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ilfering linen from hedgerows, or levying tribute on a poultry-yard. But 
this seandiiiee was tore, ten in the more cotsiha honet a lion, 
Fires were lighted to keep the animal at bay, but it was of no avail: the 
lion was hungry, and would not be balked. Still, on seeing the number 
of opponents ranged in battle order, the lion retired savagely, when our 
author fired upon it and wounded it. In a second it turned back, and 
bounded, with a hoarse roar, into the midst of the encampment, picking 
out the author of its wound instinctively as the first victim of its fury. 


While I was preparing for a terrible combat, one of my Arab companio 
already accustomed to meet this danger, hastened up at full speed on his cam 
to the side of the lion. By a simultaneous movement, the camel reared, and the 
lion, rising on its hind legs, dug its claws into the poor brute’s chest. The two 
animals fe ther, but the Arab had acon given his enemy a violent sword 
stroke on the head, and leaped to the ground. Another stroke cut the sinews 
of its hind legs, and the lion rolled in the dust, uttering frightful yells of pain. 
Tn a second a lance was thrust through its chest by another Arab, and it lay 
dead by the side of the expiring camel. Not a man had been wounded. 


The skin was presented to our author, who had quite recovered the 
good graces of the Arabs by his skilful treatment of the viper stings; 
and it was no small gift, for it is supposed to guard the owner from all 
danger. The next day the caravan crossed another, which was in very 
bad care, for it had no guards with it. On inquiry, — learned that 
they had been killed by the Arabs. A merchant, who formed part of 
the caravan, had a large quantity of haschisch with him, which he dis- 
tributed to the guards, in spite of the strict rule that they should not use 
it. One day, when they had taken a stronger dose than usual, the 
caravan was surrounded by a strong body of nomades, who demanded 
tribute. The guards, maddened by the 5 a attacked the Arabs, and 
killed two or three. But it was a dangerous experiment; the Bedouins 
fell on the caravan, and killed two-thirds of the travellers. They were 
determined to destroy all the rest unless the reis delivered up the culprits. 
This he did by indicating the merchant who sold the fatal drug, and the 
three survivors among its consumers. The latter were beheaded and 
their property confiscated, while the merchant was specially tortured. 
His ears and nose were cut off, his eyes gouged out, and, after this, his 
head chopped off. In addition, the caravan was compelled to purchase 
its release by giving up a third of its property. A few days later, our 
author arrived at Kond, and proceeded to pay his respects to the najib, 
who resides in a splendid fortified citadel, and treated his guest with true 
Arab hospitality. The country is in a highly flourishing condition, and 
contains about twenty thousand souls, all actively engaged in industrial 
occupations. It is watered by the Wadi-Kond, a torrent which has 
given its name to the entire oasis. 

After quitting Kond, the caravan reached the “seas of sand,” which 
our author decides were produced by volcanic agency, like the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Before long they were assailed by a terrible 
simoom, which indeed spared their lives at the expense of nine camels, 
but proved the destruction of a caravan proceeding in the opposite direc- 
tion. All around lay the bodies of men and animals covered with sand, 
and the hadji was enabled to restore but one man and one woman to life. 
All the rest had perished. But their own caravan was in a very dangerous 
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position : the scorching breath of the simoom had tainted all the water 
in their skins, while the wells they were infected by the corrupt- 
ing bodies of thousands of locusts. track of the caravan was marked 
by the victims of dysentery, but ere long matters came to a crisis : 


Not a tree or plant was visible, only that long dry and harsh grass which 
served as food to the ostriches. A perfectly transparent sky, a leaden sun,, 
which poured its beams on our head, a yellowish white d, ordinarily of a 
concave form, like a burning-glass, and a gentle breeze burning like a fame— 
such is a faithful picture of the country we were compelled to traverse. In this 
mmensity our camels looked like a swarm of migrating ants. We were ex- 
hausted—burnt up by the imperceptible sand raised by so many simultaneous 
footsteps, and which, filtering through our clothes, laid another skin upon ours. 
It had changed the colour of our slaves even: they were as at as Malays. 
In addition, thirst devoured us, and we dared not touch the few cups of water 
the simoom had spared us, and which were kept for the next halt. Still we were 
compelled to slanghter a few of our worst camels, and find that precious liquid 
for which, under similar circumstances, an Arab merchant paid his entire for- 
tune. But, alas! we must have killed them all to satisfy so many craving 
mouths. The poor brutes were utterly exhausted, for they had received no 
water for eight days, and they began falling down in every direction. 


When matters reached the worst, and not one of the travellers expected 
to survive, another caravan made its appearance, coming in the opposite 
direction. Several skins of water were hurriedly thrown on the sufferers, 
and they were restored to life as if by magic. The pushed on, and came 
up with a tribe of Arabs, from whom they aidinteel goats’ milk and some 
fresh meat. The next day the caravan crossed the frontier of Hadramout, 
and, to their delight, perceived the oasis of Doin in the distance. 

Dodn, or Raschid, is one of the largest cities in Hadramout, and our 
author identifies it with the Dan, mentioned in Ezekiel. It is a most 
flourishing place, and a large contingent of the population is represented 
by Jews. The word Hadramout signifies “ promptitude of death,” and 
is quite justified by the number of murders annually committed. For a 
Spanish crown you can always hire a bravo to put your enemy out of the 
way. The principal production of the country is coffee, and there are two 
or three crops annually. The best sort grows in the district called Yemen, 
and is the real Mocha. At this place our author quitted the caravan, to 
find his way alone across the country to the seaport of Mokallah, where 
he iateidial to take ship for Mascat, and the nagib behaved most nobly to 
him, presenting him with a purse of five hundred thalaris, to find him in 
coffee along the road. 

We regret that we have not space to describe the wonderful adventures 
that occurred to him as he traversed the desolate country, with only two 
servants and a guard of honour. We can only briefly allude to some. 
On one occasion he went to shoot gazelles, and managed to get into a 
quicksand, in which he was almost drowned, ere his servants came to the 
rescue.* On another he killed a heap of young lions, and a knavish 
Arab sold him some of the flesh for beefsteaks, which he devoured with 
considerable appetite. But he bore a charmed life. Bedouins might 
plunder and strip him, but he always emerged triumphantly; and hence 





* It is a very curious fact that this incident is described exactly as Captain 
Mayne Reid describes a similar occurrence in one of his travels. 
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it is not surprising that he reached the seaport in safety. There is also 
another surprising interlude of a discharged servant, who was bribed by 
the Mollahs of Mecca to poison him, and continually turned up in the 
most improbable places. ven the ship that bore him to Mascat under- 
went adventures sufficient for a three-volume novel; but it bore Casar 
and his fortunes, and of course made the port at last. 

Once arrived at Mascat, the hadji goes out of his way to make a furious 
attack on the perfidy of the English Leopard, who has been intriguing 
against French interests in those parts for many years. Of course he 
calls the affair at Jeddah a horrible massacre, and longs for the time 
when the innocent Arabs shall be avenged. ‘ How long, how long, oh, 
Allah ?” he piously asks. We should not have paid much attention to 
this point, were not his work dedicated to Prince Napoleon, as a recog- 
nition of “the grandeur and nobility of his character and actions.” 

Worthy hadji! we forgive you all, in consideration of the amusement 
your work has afforded ourselves, and, we trust, our readers. We will 
not even stop to inquire whether the prince, to whom you dedicate your 
book, endorses the views you put forward, for we know that Frenchmen 
cannot refrain from abusing the English policy in the East. But we 
assure you that politics are not your forte ; go on describing or inventing 
marvellous adventures occurring in unknown regions, and we promise to 
accept them all on your tpse dixit. 

The hadji, indeed, promises a succession of works; the next will be his 
adventures in Persia, and his expulsion from that country—of course at 
the instigation of the English. We shall anxiously await its appearance, 
and at once bring it to our readers’ notice. Our treatment of the present 
volumes will sufficiently prove our belief that Major Longbows and 
colonels of French origin in the Egyptian service may greet each other 
with fraternal affection. 





THE CHANNEL FLEET: ITS PRESENT STATE. 


Durine the fearful storm which visited our coasts on the 25th and 
26th of October, a squadron of the Channel fleet, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral George Eliot, was shaping its course up the English Channel, 
and about noon on the 25th, when the storm first reached it, was near 
the Eddystone Lighthouse. 

A few days after the gale had ceased (and while the papers were teem- 
ing with accounts of disastrous wrecks and the accompanying loss of life) 
there appeared in the Zimes a letter from an “ eye-witness,” re 
the proceedings of this squadron on that occasion. ‘The letter was we 
written, and doubtless was a faithful and unembellished account. But 
stating, as it did, that the squadron had arrived in safety at Portland, 
having weathered the gale and returned to port at its conclusion without 
loss of spar, sail, or rope, and appearing as it did beside tales of the 
fearful losses sustained by the mercantile marine, it gave to the public an 
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undue impression of the amount of peril to which the royal squadron 
was exposed, and thereby, also, of the skill and courage displayed in 
overcoming this danger ; and the public, most anxious to believe all they 
heard which tended to enhance the fleet, drank in with amusing cager- 
ness the idea that they had really got a fleet manned by English sailors 
in the Channel. 

Before ing any further remarks, we will state for the benefit of 
the unprofessional ublie 

Ist. That th a squadron or ship, “well found,” and in the — 
sea, may pass through a gale without loss, it by no means follows 
the said squadron or ship is manned by good sailors. 

2ndly. under any circumstances, the simple fact of weathermg 
out a gale does not (provided there is no loss of spar, no accidents to 
sails or rigging) reflect any particular credit on the seamen who maa the 
ships, whatever it may sometimes do to the officers. 

3rdly. That the most unskilful of officers (at all deserving the name) 
and the most ignorant of “ ships’ companies” would find it a difficult 
operation to mismanage a ship so much as thereby to lose her when there 
is previous warning of the approach of the storm, when there is no occa- 
sion for carrying a heavy press of canvas, when there is plenty of “sea- 
room,” and the ship good and sound. 

Now, the Channel squadron had ample warning of the coming gale, 
and was in no hurry whatever to reach its destination (and hence did 
not carry a heavy press of canvas); they also had plenty of sea-room, 
no accident occurred from the “ ill-finding” of the ships, and the vessels 
themselves were the finest in the world. 

We have, then, no proof (in the incident of the late storm and the 
Channel squadron) that the said squadron is manned by good sailors, or 
is at all in that state which the public seem so anxious and ready to be 

rsuaded it is in. 

Had they been in chase of, or been chased by, an enemy’s squadron, 
when it would have been necessary to carry sail to the utmost; had spars 
and sails been carried away and split, and been promptly and effectually re- 
placed ; and had the squadron executed intricate and difficult manceuvres 
with success, or had they been caught on a lee shore in ground requiring 
skilful navigation, then we should have said that both officers and men 
had a fair trial, and came out of it with good characters as seamen. 

We now most distinctly state that the Channel fleet is no¢ manned by 

sailors, nor is it in an efficient state. 

How is this ? and, In what state is it? are questions which must ne- 
cessarily rise in the mind of every one. 

How it is so is pretty generally known. 

For well-nigh bitty years the navy has been suffered to be a “ political 

,” and a thing to be reduced or increased at the will of time-serving 
ministers, without the slightest regard to the harm done to a noble pro- 
fession, or fearful and lasting injury inflicted on the nation. 

Whole navies have, from time to time, been created on sudden emer- 
ies (the energies of the officers and men taxed to the utmost to get 
ships into fighting order), and then, just as the work was done, and 

officers and crews taking pride in their + om and beginning to love the 
royal service again, whole fleets have been paid off, the men been turned 
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adrift to seek their daily bread, and the officers left on shore without 
employment for years. So matters have gone on (since the of 
1815, from bad to worse, till the evil has worked its own dire and 
dreadful cure, in the total absence of men to man ships, and the inability 
of England to raise a fleet (in her hour of need) which is manned by 
sailors. 

The seafaring population of Great Britain has received such an impres- 
sion of the instability of the royal navy, and the little certainty of their 
obtaining constant employment therein, as well as of the hard work 
necessitated by the sudden and urgent calls for efficient ships, that they 
will not enter into the royal navy at all. 

Thus, when the nation, which a few years ago became suddenly 
aroused from its extraordmary lethargy, demanded of the government a 
Channel fleet, the government had no fleet to give, or any means of man- 
ning one. 

The necessity was considered great, and no expense was spared in the 
endeavour to get a fleet to sea. Vast sums were expended, the skill and 
industry of workmen tasked to the utmost, and the result is a navy which 
boasts a larger proportion of magnificent war-ships than that of any other 
nation. But money, which could build ships, could not create seamen, 
or recal to their own country the men-of-war’s men now scattered among 
the navies of the world. The ships remained unmanned, and at last the 
government had recourse to the bounty system—i.e. they offered a 
reward in a certain sum of money to be given to any man who entered 
her Majesty’s service in certain capacities. The result was, that the fleet 
was manned—manned, indeed, but not by sailors. All the riff-raff 
population of Great Britain who were unable to obtain occupation else- 
where, accepted the “bounty ;” cast-off merchant seamen of bad cha- 
racter, deserters from regiments, discharged convicts, men incapacitated 
by bodily infirmities from otherwise earning their living,—all these 
flocked to the rendezvous, and were entered as sailors into the royal 
navy. And we believe, that were the present blue-jacket crews of the 
ships in the Channel fleet divided in:o tenths, six-tenths would be found 
to be men who were never afloat before this summer; two-tenths would 
be seafaring men of various descriptions from seaports and merchant 
ships, who are of indifferent character, or physically incapable of ever 
performing their duty with credit to themselves or the country; one- 
tenth would be men who, though tolerably good seamen, and ultimately 
capable of being converted into good men-of-war’s men, are at present 
totally ignorant of the use of fire, or other arms; and the remaining 
tenth would be men who have served in the royal navy before, a la- 
mentably small proportion of whom are good sailors or skilful warriors, 

When such are the ingredients of which the navy is formed, how is it 
possible that a fleet, which practically only sprang into existence a few 
months ago, can, be in an efficient state, or be able to keep the sea when 
opposed to an equal number of skilled, well-trained war-sailors—the 
result of standing navies? and how ridiculous to suppose that they would 
be able to protect the commerce of England in a maritime war! Add to 
the above the painful truth that the number of officers is so small that 
they are inadequate to perform the every-day duties in peace times, and 
who are greatly discontented at the men sleded under them, and the 
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enormous amount of hard work thus added to the always onerous duties,’ 
and it will be seen how little cause there was, or is, for the laudatory, 
con erty the Times, which followed the letter to which 
we have before ,» and on what a frail meer the people of 
England are resting when they depend on the Channel fleet. 

Many persons, on reading the foregoing remarks, will most likely say, 
Why publish these facts? What is to be gained by exposing our weak 
ness? And shall we be any stronger from the fact that we know our 
weakness ? 

And to these questions we answer, That we consider it a matter of 
the highest importance that the British public should not only be re- 
miedék that they have no longer the navy of the last war, composed of 
splendid seamen and trained warriors (that, imdeed, passed away long 
ago, sacrificed to the demon of false economy and misrule), but that they 
should also be aware of the exact state the navy is in. 

Firstly, Because they will then know, in case of a sudden war, that 
they can neither depend on the navy for production of commerce nor 
defence of their shores, and will be able (should God spare us from the 
horrors of war long enough) to take measures which may partly counter- 
act the evils. 

Secondly, That should the present crisis be passed without disaster, 
the country may not be persuaded into suffering the navy to be de- 
— again. 

hirdly, That when the present war panic shall be passed, it may not 
be in the power of any man who wishes to raise the old cry of ‘ Down 
with the navy !” “ What do we want of all these expensive fleets ?” to 
say, ‘“‘ We can have a fleet whenever we want it; look how quickly we 
formed an efficient Channel fleet; sailors can always be had for money; 
look what a royal squadron did in the Channel before they had been six 
months in commission !” 

We have now stated facts which, we believe, will somewhat enlighten 
the people of England; and we appeal to the officers of the British navy 
as to whether we have exaggerated the evil. And we have also stated 
our reasons for making these facts public, and to that public we appeal 
as to whether they be just reasons or not. 

In conclusion (rather than we may be thought in any way to cast reflec- 
tions on the officers of the Channel fleet), we may state that we have the 
highest opinion of their zeal and ability, and we be good reason for be- 
lieving that they have done their utmost to avert the impending danger by 
doing all that the most assiduous zeal could do in training the men placed 
under their command ; and we would say to them, Persevere in your neces- 
sary though disheartening and onerous duties. To you alone can the coun- 
try look to remedy the present incompetency of the navy. Time, if we are 
spared it, may do wonders in restoring confidence in the government and 
administration of the admiralty; and, once assured that they may have a 
certain means of support in the royal navy, seamen will ffock to it gladly, 
and will gradually replace the unhealthy and useless, so that at last 
(should war come) they may lead forth those men, conquering and 
triumphant, as of old, and our island home may rest in peace, well satis- 
fied with, and confiding in, its old protectors, the Woopen Watts. 











